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PKEFACE. 



Ab the plates from which the previous editions of this Work 
fk^^re printed were unfit for further use, and on that account 
it Oecame necessary to stereotype a new set, the opportunity 
tL:is presented for a 'revision has been improved. In re- 
writing the book, full advantage has been taken of the unfriendly 
B& well as the friendly strictures on former editions. From 
the past success of the Work, the Author has been much 
encouraged in this new labor, and has earnestly endeavored 
to make it more useful, and more acceptable to the hundreds 
of excellent teachers who have shown it continued favor and 
indulgence. He hopes his efforts will not be found to have 
been in vain. 

No material alteration is made from the original plai; ; 
but the execution of it, in almost every part, is considerably 
modified. Much is added to the analytical, and also to the 
grammatical part of the Work ; and, although its size is not 
enlarged, yet, by a more economical management of the type, 
it actually contains about one third more than any former 
edition. 

The plan pursued necessarily requires some repetition; 
but this is avoided as much as is consistent with practical 
convenience. It is the design of the Part following Orthog- 
raphy, to explain and combine the elements of a simple 
sentence ; but in doing this, the principles of Syntax ara 
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developed at every step. But these couli Hot be fully illus- 
trated in this Part, without diverting the mind of the learner 
from the chief end to be attained. It therefore seemed necessa- . 
ry to state principles as they were developed, and afterwards 
to illustrate them more fully in the Part devoted exclusively 
to Syntax. For a similar reason a separate Part was appio 
priated to Etymology. In this are contained tables, inflections 
and details, which must necessarily have a place in a Gram- 
mar for the purpose of reference. Had these been intro- 
duced in connection with the analytical process, they would 
have separated too widely from one another the explanations 
of the elementary parts of the sentence. It is confidently be- 
lieved that in practice the arrangement adopted will be found 
convenient, and that the occasional repetitions and recapitula- 
tions will not be considered by the experienced teacher as a 
defect in the work. 

While preparing the present edition, the author has had 
access to most of the principal works on Grammar, such as 
those of Harris, Lowth, Ward, Murray, Crombib,- 
Db Sact, Cramp, and Webster; and also to the articles 
on Grammar in the Edinburgh, Britannica, and Metropolitan 
Encyclopaedias. In the analytic^ part much assistance has 
been derived from the Greek Grammars of Buttman and 
KiiNER, from the Latin Grammars of Zumpt, and Andrews 
and Stoddard, and from the work of Db Saci on General 
Grammar. , 

The general plan and peculiar features of the Work, which 
distinguish it from others on the same subject, may be in- 
ferred from the '' Synopsis of Grammatioal Relations," found 
OS pages 230 and 231. 

Boston, Myy I8i9* 
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Ita tonowing Introdnetocy pacat am prtfiwd to tfat woik, mafaily Ibr Uw porpoM 
of fogfeidiig to ths teacher « ftmlliar and intolUglbla method of ospbinlnff to th« 
leanierthtt ftynnatlon of word* and Matoneoi ; thotorau omplojad fa& Chmansr ; and 
tho elaaalllcatk« of wotda into what ia eallad Parte of Spoaeh. 

Xaeh lesion pneente a aaliiieet for m flunillar lecture, idth a fow lUnitnittope uliidi 
lan be Taiiad or *'»*— ><i^ mk f^tm diaovetlon of the taaoher* 

LESSON L (Letten.) 

Von. —Let the otaas itand et the Blaekboaid, or be fluniahed with datea while 
, praetiaing theae laaaona ; or tiie teaeher can do the wdting on the Boaxd ibr tiie ehMa. 

Write the marks or lettera a, «, t, o, «. Sound or utter each 
leparatelj'.* 

Write the letters ft, c, dyfi g^j^ kjl^ntjn^ p, q, r,-#, f, «. Endeay- 
or to sound each hy itself, not uang a, e, or u before or after them. 
Try to sound h and <^ in the word Urd, c in the word calyfmfaxtk^ 
gmgo^km kind, s in saU^j m judge, t in toiL 

Sound a in the words haUy halt, har, halL 

Sound e in mete, m^ 

Sound t in pine, pin. 

Sound .0 in note, not, move. 

Sound u in tube, tub,/ulL 

What is the iifferenoe between Ihe letteno, €,i,o,n, and the lettsis h, s^ 
^/tg^K &o« ? 

An$, The letters a, e, i, e, «, can be sounded easilj alone, and are ealled 
vocals or voweU, The other letters axe not easily sounded without the aid 
of vowels, and are called eoNtonantt. 

•Lnt the eteaa practlw stmaltaneonaly, on the dillBMnft sounds of thtaa lettais, wltb 
» ftiU %nd dislinet ntteranoe< 



6 FAMILIAn LESSONS. 

LESSON n. (Words,) 

Put the letters 6, d, r, i, together in such a way that they will call 
to mind something which you have seen. In like manner place the 
letters A, s, r, c, o ; d, g^ o ; w, t, d, n ; r, n, i, a. 

Allien letters are put together so as to mean something, they form uwrds 
Before letters were invented, certain pictures or signs were used in \sriting 
instead of words. 

Remark. — The whole number of words, consisting of 

about 40,000, is divided into eight different classes or sorts. 

LESSON in. (Classification of wards.) Nouns, Pronouns. 

"One class of words consists of the names of things which we c&i] 
lee'or think of. 
• Write or mention the names of the objects which you can see or think of. 

Does every object have a name ? Ans, A large number of objects of tht 
same kind has a common name. For example ; there is a great number of 
horses, and but one common name for all, viz. : fwrse. 

Do any objects have a particular name which is applicable to no otiiei 
object ? Ans. Some objects are so important, that we wish to speak of them 
separately, and for convenience, we give them a particular name ; as. Wash 
ington, Boston, Amazon, James, Charles, &c. 

Will you give particular nanjes to some mountains ? cities ? rivers \ ' 
towns ? persons ? 

Do trees, birds, fish, and stones, have particular names ? Why not ? 

Words which denote the names of objects and things are 
called Nouns. 

. Write the words 7, thou, he, she, it, toe, you, they, him, he, them^ 
who, which. 

Are these words names of things ? Ans, They are not names br nouns, 
but they stand in place of nouns, and are caUedjpronoiMU. 

Example. — I heard from my brother yesterday ^ he was well. Th^ 
<vord he is used to avoid repeating hroQier, 

LESSON rV. (^Classification of wards.) Verbs. 

Write the words sings^ runs, neighs. 

Are these words the names of objects ? What do they denote ? 
ins. They denote what something does. What sings ? What runs? Whai 
aeighs ? 

Wiite other words which will denote what a man, a horse, a Hon 
>>r (I dfig^ does. 
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How does the word bird differ from the word tings t Ant. The first is 
the name of a certain animal, the last denotes what the bird does. 

What is the difference between the words fox and runt T harte and 
neighs f dog and barks t sun and shitces t wind and blows f 

Words which denote what any thing does, has done, or will 
do, ars called Verbs.* 

Remark. — The two classes of words explained, viz. : the noun and iht 
verb, comprise a large part of all the words in the English language. 

LESSON V. {Classijication of words.) Adjectites. 
Write the words good, greai^ toise, prudent. 

* Are these words nouns ? Why not ? Write each before the noun mac 
What do these words denote, when used before man ? Aiit. They denotd 
vHuU kind of a man, or the quaUty of a man. 

Write words which will show what kind of a house you live in — 
what kind of a hook you hold in your hand — what kind of a day 

It 18. 

These words which denote what kind or quality, are called 
Adjectives. 

NoTK — The words an or a, and the are senerally called articles, but as they resem- 
ble in their office the words one, this, that, &c., they are sometiines classed with ac^ec- 
tiTes which Umit or restrict the meaning of nouns, and are called DefinitiTe ac^ti^es 

What is the difference between the words horse and gray t Afis. The 
word horse is the name of an animal, the word gray denotes the kind, or 
quality of something. What is the difference between the words ti^hi 
and pleasant t boy and good t tree and high t house and large f 

Apply three adjectives to man ; three to child ; three to day ; three to 
nigkl; four to Aor»e/five to tree; three to sun. 

LESSON VI. {Classification of words.') Adverbs. 

Write the words pleasantly, sweetly, cheerfully. 

Can these words^be joined to nouns ? In the expression, ^ sun s&msm, 
to which word can pleasantly be joined to make sense ? What kind of a 
word is shines t " The bird sings sujeeUyJ*^ Which word shows how the biid 
jiings ? ** The night was very dark." Which word shows how dark th« 
'iight was ? What kind of a word is dark ? " He came yesterday." 
Which word denotes the time ? With which word is yesterday connected ? 



* This is not designed as a complete definition of the verb. Oral explanation fmir 
the teacher, will be necessary to make the office of the verb intelligible to the IpMrnt^r 
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Words whicli denote manner^ time^ quanUiyf &&, are cftQed 
Adverbs. 

There are three other classes of words, termed fbefositions, see f 7 
ooHJUKcnoNS, see ^ 12; iktxbjections, see ^ 14; these comprise i/at 
few words compared with the classes which haye been explained above. 

SUMMARY. 

What is the number of words estimated to be in the English lan- 
guage ? 

Into what sorts or classes are these words diyided, as explained 
in preceding lessons ? 

Name the Parts of Speech. Ans, The noun, the PBO<i 

NOUN, THE ADJECTIVE, THE VERB, THE ADYERB, THE PREPO- 
SITION, THE CONJUNCTION, and THE INTERJECTION. 

' LESSON yn. (The sentence,) 
Write on the board or slate, in separate columns, the following nomu and 

Nouns, — Wind, snow, stars. Verbs. — Shine, flies, blows. 

Place the nouns and the verbs together in such a way that they will make 
sense. How many things can be said with the six words above ? Words 
put together in such a manner as to express an idea, form a SKNTEiica ; 
as, 7746 toind hhwt; ih€ tlars thine. Write sentences, using the following 
words: 

• Water, ice, trees, sun, horse, grow, melts, freezeSy shines, dogSf 

children, hark, play, uxdk, men, boys, ride, roUs, balL 

What parts of speech have you used in each sentence ? 

NoTi. — Erery aentniM eontahis at least qua Terb, and one ooan, or sooMChfaic 
itamting for a noun. 

Write six sentences, using such nouns and verbs as yon can 
recollect. 

LESSON. Vm. (Modifications.) 

Jdn an adjective to each of the nouns in the following sentences to 
denote some quality ; as, The oak falls ; join an ac^ective to the noun oal^ 
lud the sentence will read, " The sturdy oak falls.'* 

The — youth learns. — children obey . 

The — sun shines. The — ^ child weeps. 

The — bird sings. The - - water flows. 
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Join an adverb tc each of the verbs in the aentences above ; as, Theyc^lh 
Jearns readily ; readily is an adverb joined to the verb learns. Point out 
the adjectives, noM7M, verbs^ and adverbsj in the following sentences. 

Pine trees grow rapidly. The gentle wind blows softly. The litde 
bird sings sweetly. The . angry waves dash violently. The joyful 
tidings came to day. A wise man acts prudently. 

LESSON IX {Formation of sentences.) 

Write in separate columns the following adfectwesj noMM, venftt, and 
mheHts. 

Adjectives, — Pleasant, kind, proud, dark. 

Nouns. — Cloud, sun, parents, youth. 

Verbs. — Shines, hangs, conducts, provide. 

Adverbs. — Frowningly, brightly, carefully, unbecomingly. 

Place four of the words above together, so as to form s sentence ; as, The 
dark cloud hangs frowningly. 

LESSON X. {Object) 

Write on the board or slate, " The wind shakes the leaves." 

Which noun denotes the thing that acts ? Ans. Wind. Which noun 
denotes the thing acted upon ? Ans, Leaves. Which word expresses the 
action of the wind upon the leaves ? Am. The verb shakes. 

Point out the nouns which denote the actor, and the thing acted upon, in 
the following sentences. 

The sun melts the snow. The boy strikes the belL 

The wind drives the ship. The hawk seizes the dove. 

The frost swells the ground. The rose perfumes the air. 

In what condition or relation is the noun " sun/* in the first sentence ? Ans, 
In the condition or relation which denotes the thing that acts. In what 
state or relation is the word *' snow " ? Ans, In the state or relation to denote 
the thing acted upon. 

The condition or relation of a noun in a sentence* is called 
its case. 

The noun which denotes the doer or the thing spoken of, is in th« 
nominative case, 

Tlie noun which denotes the thing acted upon, is in the objectiv6 
case* 



* The ndjeet of a Terb In the pasrive form Ib an exception to this remark 
1* 
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Point out the nominatiye and dbjectiye cases in the sentences above 

See § 18. 

NoTi. — The oases of noans need to be illustrated more ftilly than the Umits of thees 
first lessons will permit. Bat the teacher will be able by a little oral instruction, to 
make the 8ul\|ect intelligible to young learners. In this connection may be explained 
the difference between a transitive and an intrantUioe^fwb ; and also the munber and 
of nouns. 



LESSON XI. (PreposUionSj i'c.) 

Write, " Rain falls — the clouds." 
Place sopie word before ** the clonds " to make sense. 

They went — Boston — the cars. 
Place a word before *' Boston," and one before '* the cars," to make 
sense. 

The words which have been supplied are called pbeposi- 

TiONS. For farther explanation and exercises, see § 7* 

Write, ** James — Charles — Thomas are brothers." " George reads — 
writes." What words should be supplied to connect James with Charles ? 
Charles with Thomas ? reads with writes ? 

He is happy because he is good. 

What word connects he is happy, with he is good f 

The part of speech used to connect sentences or words, is called 

the CONJUNCTION. See § 13. 

Intebjeotions are exclamatory words ; as, O 1 ah t alas 1 See 
§14 

LESSON xn. 

When the parts of speech end thrir ol&ces are well understood, the learner ean pro* 
seed to the exercise of forming sentences, gradnally extending them by joining 
fualiiying words to the principftl parts, aocor<ung to the fikilowing metliod. 

Sentence. The wind drives. 

Join an adjective. — The tempestuous wind drives. 
Join an objective case, — The tempestuous wind drives ihe ship. 
Jrin an adverb, — The tempestuous wind drives the ship violenUy, 
Join a proposition and ( The tempestuous wind drives the ship violently 
a nounfollotoing { againsi Ihe rocks. 

Extend the following sentences in a similar way. 
The horse draws — The scholar learns — 

The sun warms — Birds hmld — 

m 

The tree bears — The tiger seizes — 

Such exercises can be varied or extended at the pleasure of the teacher. 
Rrmark. — Exercises of this kind not only impart an interest to the 
«tudy of Grammar, but also serve to facilitate the progress of the young 
teamer, in icquiring a knowledge of the essential principles of langua^ 
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LESSONS FOR PARSING. 
LESSON L 

Point ont the nouns, verbs, and adjectiyes, in the lines below : 
CsQsar, yesterday, shines, useful, dog, white, barks, runs, king 
proper, rules, master, Cato, wise, sees, strives. 
Point out the adjectives and the adverbs in the same lines. 

Direction. — The noon which denotes that of which 
something is said, is in the nominative.case* 

The bird sings. The dogs howL Men labor. Time flies. The 
moon is bright The stars twinkle. 

LESSON n. 

DiBECTiON. — Some adjectives are joined to nouns, to 
qualify their meaning ; as, A good man ; good qualifies man. 
Mention what the adjectives qualify in the following expressions : 

TaU trees. Pale moon. Lurid sky. The day is long. A mild 
diqKMition. A rapid current A florid countenance. The sky if 
blue. A fleet horse. A ferocious tiger. A stormy night Time 
is short 

LESSON m. 

Direction. — A verb is used to assert something about 
that which its nominative denotes ; as. The rain fcdls ; the 
verb faUs is used to assert something about rain. 

Point out the nominative ease, and the word which is used to assert 
something. 

Charles reads. James studies. The farmer ploughs. The fire 
bnmB. The coachman drives. The scholar learns. Sweet music 
charms. The tall tree bends. 

LESSON IV. 

Direction. — The noun which follows a transitive* verb 
is in the objective case ; as, The miser loves gold ; gold is io 
the objective case. 

*For an explanation of tmnritive Terbs, Sm S 3. 
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Point out the nonns in the objective case in the following sentences. 

Charles reads his book. James studies his lesson. The fiirmer 
ploughs his ground. The fire burns the wood. The* coachman 
diives his team. The scholar gains knowledge. 

LESSON V. 

Direction. — Adverbs are joined to verbs, adjectives, 
and other adverbs, to modify their meaning. 

Note. — Adverbs may be generally known by asking how ? when f or how much 1 
the word that answers is the adT^rb. 

The bird flies, [how f J Aas, Swiftly ; swiftly is the adverb. He is very 
ill ; how ill ? the adverb, answers. 

Point ont the adverbs in the following sentences, and show to what words 
they are joined. 

The boat arrived to day. The ship was launched yesterday* 
I dislike his conduct exceedingly. I esteemed him too highly. He 
is very negligent She sings sweetly. 

LESSON VI. 

Direction. — A preposition connects the noun following 

it, in sense, to some word preceding it ; as, He retumed/rewi 

Boston ; from connects Boston with returned. 

Mention what words the prepositions connect in the following sentences. 
For a list of prepositions, see ^ 7. 

He dwells in the city. The ship has sailed for London. He was 
buried beneath the river. The boy stood on the burning deck. 
The soldiers were in the camp. The city was taken by the Ameri- 
cans. The hill slopes towards the East The Mexicans were con- 
quered in the battle. 

LESSON vn. 

Point out the different parts of speech send show their relation. 

The Americans conquered the Mexicans in the battle at Pale 
Alto. The army under General Scott captured the fine city of 
Vera Cruz. The robin sings sweetly in the Spring. The flowers 
bloom in the meadow. The lambs skip over the hills. Spring is 
the most delightful season of the year. 



GRAMMAR. 



ENOLisn Grammar is the science which teaches the prm< 
ciples of the English language. 

GENERAL DIVISIONS AND TEEMS. 

1. English Grammar is generally divided into four parts, — 
Orthography, Etymology^ Syntax, and Prosody. 

2. Orthography, (Greek orthos, "correct," and grapho, "to 
write,") treats of letters, and teaches their power and proper use. 

3. Etymology, (Greek etumon, "true and proper use," and 
logos, " a w(||rd,") treats of words, and teaches their derivation, 
classes, and variations. 

4. Syntax, (Greek suTttcads, " the act of arranging,") treats 
of sentences, and teaches the proper comhination of words in 
forming^ them. 

5. Prosody, (Greek prosodia,) treats of accent, quantltj 
and versiiication. 

NoTB. — Ttifl division of the subject is not strictly adhered to in this work 
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PART I. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 



LETTERS. 

6. A letter is a character used in writing or printing, to rep- 
resent an articulate sound. 

7. Before letters were invented, pictureiS or symbola were 
employed in writing, called hieroglyphics. 

8. The English alphabet consists of twenty-six letters, which 
are usuaCy divided into two classes, called vowels and conso- 
nants. 

Note. — The word *' Alphabet" is derived fnm o^Ao, beta, the names ot 
the first two letters of the Greek Alphabet. The term haB reference only to 
the arrangement of the letters ; as, A, B, &c. 

VOWELS. 

9. Those letters which represent a free, uninterrupted sound, 
are called vowels, (Lat. vocalis, ^^ that may be sounded " ;) as 
a, e, t, o, u ; and w and y, when not occurring at the beginning 
of a word or a syllable. ^ 

BXBBOISEB. 

1. Sonnd a in off withont articulating the U; sonnd a in al without artiou 
tating the t; also, a in apt without articulating the ji; alBO, a in airm without 
irticulating the r. 

2. Sound the a in the following words ; first pronouncing the nArd, then 
(Knitting the letters which follow the a, then sounding the a alone. 

1 — a 8 — a 8 — a 4 — a. 

bate — ba— a bat — ba — a bar — ba — a ball — ba— a 
fate— fa— a fat— fa->a far— fa— a fall— fa— a 

^nnte — ma —a mat — ma — a mar — ma — a wall — wa— a 
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THat the other Toweb in a Bimllar manner, in tlie following worde i 

1— e a— • i--» a— & 

eke— e elk — e ioe — i in — i 

mete — me — e met — me — e mice — mi — i mill — mi— i 

deep — dee — e §et— se — e pine — pi — i pin — pi — i 

1 — o 9—0 8-— /iroiiMMiiOMf. 

old - o off- move - mo — o fate, fall, far, fat 

hope-ho-o not-no-o proye-pro-o me, met 

1 — u a — u S — u mite, did. 

tabe-tn— n tnb-ta-n fiill-fti-n note, nor, moTe. 

Inte-ln-n mng-mn-n pnll-pn-n tone, ton, f nit 



CONSONANTS 

10. Letters whicli are used only in connection with Toweli 
for the purpose of articulation, are called consonants. (Lat 
consonanSy ^ sounding together.") 

11. B,c (hard,) J, ^ (hard,) k^p^ ty are called mutesj — thej 
represent no audible sound. 

12. C (soil,)/, g (soft,) k,jy r, «, r, Xj z^ are called semivoweU^ 
— they represent sounds obstructed by organs nearly closed. 

13. Lymyn^r^ are called liqi^ids, — they easily coalesce with 
the sound of other letters with which they are associated. 

EXBROISS. 

Pronounce fta, to, jNi, ta, CO, ^a. 

Endeavor to sound b, k, p, t, c, g, without the a. What are these letten 
caDed? Why? 

Pronounce e/, ^, Jo, re, m, ve, e», ea. 

Sound f, g, h, j, r, s, y, z, z, without the e. Do these represent a ftill sound ? 
What are they called ? IRTiy ? 

Pronounce the following words ; and as far as possible sound the tonsonantc 
ilone. 

^ 1. MMtef. 2. iendvoweU. 8. ligmd$. 

bat — b — t sauce — s — o lamp — 1 — m 

cap — — p ▼erge — ▼ — g nor — n — r 

pat — p — t sex — s — X land — 1 — n 

quake-^q— k jot— j— t man— m — n 
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14. The consonants 5, p, m, to, v, are called labials, (Lai 
labia, ^ a lip,") because the lips are employed in articulating 
them. 

15. The consonants d, t, c (soft,) g (sofi,)j, *, and z (sibilant 
or hissing,) are called dentals, (Lat. dens, " a tooth,") — they 
are articulated by pressing the tongue upon the teeth. 

^ 6. The consonants h, c (hard,) g (hard,) and y (at the begin* 
ning of a syllable,) are called palatals — they are articulated 
by pressing the tongue against the palate. 

17. W and y are consonants when they begin a word or a 
syllable. 



SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS.* 



18. The Yowel a has four sounds peculiar to itself; aa, 

1. a in fate, 2. a in fat, 8. a in far, 4. a in foIL 
It is also used to represent the sonnd of e in many, and o in what • 

E 

19. The vowel e has two sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. e in mete, 2. e in met. 

It is also used to represent the second sonnd of a in there ; the secoc4 sonnd 
nf • in England ; and the second sound of « in her. 



20. The vowel % has two sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. f in p»ne, 2. t in pm. 

It is also nsed to represent the first sonnd of e in machine and the second 
%oand of « in hird. 



* The analysis of the sonnds of the vowels and consonants here given is taken 
by permission from a pamphlet by E. M. Thurston, a.m., jnst published. 
A rnart ingeniouslv exhibitmg the same analysis, and recentlv prepared by 
Mr. T., is commended to those who wish to see a concise ana philosophical 
rsDrescmtatTcn of the etom'ents atid sicmxHls ctf thfe English Langua^. 
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o 

21. The vowel o has three sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. ir ^lote, 2. o in not, 8. o in move. 
U is also used to represent the second sound of « in dore, and the loimd 
9iv united with u in one. 

U 

22. The vowel u has three sounds peculiar *to itself; as, 

1. u. in tttbe, 2. « in tub, 8. « in full. 
it 18 also used to represent the second sound of « in bury ; tiie second sound 
of i in busy * the sound of w in quoit, and the sound of yu in union. 

t 

EXERCISE.. 

Give the rowel sounds in the following words : 

Ale, arm, law, cat, bat, lard, hard, ball, fall, what, wasp, WBsh. 
Eel, me, elk, term, mild, mint, marine, brute, but, pulL 

SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTa 

23. Each of the following consonants and combi^nations of 
consonants has but one sound. 

1. 6 as in 6ite, ib as in itltc, /» as in jwil, / as in bte, r as in rate, « as in vain, 
lift as in sh&ilj zl* like s in pleararo, ni;^ as in thiujjr, th sharp as in thin, ih flat as 
in tkou^j as in joy, m as in man. 

The consonant ^ in an aspirate, and has one sound as in ftand. 

In the word cupboard p has the sound of b, 

Li the word hallelujah j has the sound of y. 

24. Each of the following consonants has one sound peculiai 

to itself, 2ix\d is used to represent one or more of the sounds of 

other consonants, as follows : 

tf as in (late, and represents j as in soldier. 

V as in o/*. 
^as^em. 
fi^ as in sin^ar. 
« as in hit, s% as in sugar, and dk as in pleafora. 
sik as in natum, and eh fis in natore. 
u as in broton. 
i as in t^^rant! 
zh as ill azure. 

Ch^ also, has its own sound as in church, and represents the sound of «ft fli 
In macAine, k as in cAuruB, and hv as in c/toir. 

C and G are hard before a, o, u, r, 2, and soft before e, t, and y. 

B 



/as in /an. 


u 


u 


^ a» in ^ve. 


u 


« 


n as in note, 


u 


M 


f as in sin. 


u 


tt 


i as in time, 


V. 


(i 


m as in wave, 


u 


it 


y as in yet. 


u 


u 


08 in zone, 


u 


M 
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SUBSTITUTES, OR EQUIVA1,ENTS. 

CONSONANT BUBSTITUTEB. 

25. Substitutes are characters which have no sound »>ecu 
liar to themselves, but are used to represent the sound of othei 
letters. 

EXAMPLES. 

1 The character c represents k before a, o, «, l^ r ; and the sound off befoie 
e, t, and y ; the sound of « in sacrifice, and the sound of «& as in ocean. 

Q represents the sound of X; as in lit/uid. 
X ** '* ffz as in exact, and 2 as in amnthus. 

Ph ** " y as in ;7^1egm, and v as in Stephen, 

Gh ^ ** fas in conghj and ib as in hough. 

VOWEL SUBSTITUTES.* 

A a represents a as in Boalam. 

Ae " long 6 as in Gotssar, and short e as in diaeresis. 
At ** a as in plaid, e as in again, % long as in a«sle, t short 

BS in viUam, and u short, as in Britain- 

3. Ao represents the first sound of a as in gaol, and the second sound of c 
as in extraordinary. 

• 3. Au represents the second sound of a as in draught, and the first sonnd ot 
a as in gauge, the third sound of a as in aunt, the fourth sound of a as in 
caught, the first sound of o as in hautboy, and the second sound of o, (or the 
fourth sound of a) as in laurel. 

4. Aw represents a as in law. Ay represents the first sound of a as in day^ 
and the second sound of e as in says. 

5 Ea represents the first sound of a as in steak^ the third sound of a as in 
heart, the first sound of e as in tea, the second sound of e as in head, and the 
second sound of u as in vengeance. 

6. Ee represents the first sound of e as in tree, and the second sound of i as 
in been. 

7. Ei represents the first sound of a as in veil, the second sound of a as in 
thetr, the first sound of e as in deceit, the second sound of e as in heifer, the 
first sound of i as in height, and the second sound of i as in forfeit. 

8. Eo represents the first sound of e as in people, the second sound of e as in 
leopard, the first sound of o as in yeoman, the second sound of o as in George 
and the second sound of « as in dungeon. 

• - - I - — ■ — — 

* The compounds here termed tttbstUiUes are usually called diphOiongs^ or <K- 
graphs. when composed of two vowels ; triphthongs, when compt)*ed nf thrfte 
vowels 
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• 

9. Eu represents the first sonnd of « as in deuce, tnd the iMid sonno of ii as 

1X1 rhetim. 

10. Ew represents the first sonud of o as in seto, and the first sound of » as 
in dew. 

11. Ey represents the first sound of a as in prey, and the first sound of e as 
in key. 

12. la represents the second sound of a as in partial, and the second sound 
of » as in marriage. 

13. le represents the first sound of e as in grief, the second sound of e as in 
quotient, the first sound of » as in die, and the second sound of i as in sieve. 

14. Ji represents the first sound of i as in Pompeii. 

15. lo represents the second sound u as in nation. 

16. lu represents the second sound of u as in Lucius. 

17. Oa represents the fourth sound of a as in brood, and the first sound of o 
as in boat. 

18. Oe represents the first sound of e as in antoeci, the second sound of e as 
iu foetid, the first sound of o as in doe, and the third sound of o as in shoe. 

19- Oi represents the first sound of i as in choir, and the second sound of i 
as in tortoise. 

20. Oo represents the first sound of o as in door, the third sound of o as in 
fool, the second sound of u as in flood, and the third sound of u as in good. 

21. Ou represents the fourth sound of a as in ought, the first sound of o as 
In though, the second sound of o as in cough, and the third sound of o as in 
soup, the second sound of u as in rough, and the third sound of u as in could. 

22. Ow representsthe first sound of o as in know. 

23. Ua represents the second sound of a as in guarantee, the third sound of 
a as in guard, and the first sound of u as in mantuomaker. 

24. Ve represents the second sound of e as in guest, the third sound of n as 
tn titte, the first sound of u as in blue, and the second sound of u as in conquer. 

25. ZTi represents the first sound of i as in guide, the second sound of i as in 
guilt, the third sound of u as in fruit, and the first sound of u as in juice. 

26. Do represents the second sound of u as in liquor. 

27. Uy represents the first sound of i as in buy. 

28. Auoe represents the fourth sound of a as in oioe. 

29. Aye represents the first sound of a as in aye. 

30. £au represents the first sound of o as in beau, and the first sonnd of « 
ia in beauty. 

31 .filbu represents the second sound of « as in herbaceous. 

32 Eye represents the first sound of i as in eye. 
33. leu represents the first sound of u as in adieu. 

84. lou represents the second sound of u as in gracious. 

35. leio represents the first sound of u as in yieto. 

86. C^eu represents the first sound of u as in manoeuvre 

37. Oioe represents the first sound of o as in oioe. 
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DXPHTHOirOS. 



26. A diphthong is a union of two vowel sounds in the same 
syllable. There are three diphthongs in the language, viz : ay, 
the adverb of affirmation ; oi or oy, and au or ow. 

In the first, a has its third sonnd, and y represents the first sound of #. In 
the second, o has its second soond, and t or y the first sound of e, as heard in 
the words foU^joy. In the third, o has its second sound, and « or w has the 
third sound of u, as heard in bounds town. 

Note. — The % and the « in the diphthongs, represent the ibst sound of s some 
irhat clipped ; still it is tne element of e as neard in ine. 



WORDS. 

27. A word consists of one letter or of several letters, and is 
used as the sign of an idea. 

28. A syUoMe is a word, or such a part of a word as is 
uttered by one articulation, 

29. A word of one syllable is termed a monosyUoMe : of two 
syllables a dissyllable ; of three syllables, a trisyUaJtHe ; of more 
than three syllables, n polysyllable. 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTERS 

• 

It was formerly the custom to begin every noun with a capital ; but as this 
practice was troublesome, and gave the writing or printing a crowded and 
confused appearance, it has been discontinued. It is, however, very proper to 
begin with a capital, in the following instances, viz : 

30. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or 
any other piece of writing. 

31. The first word alter a period ; and if the two sentences 
are independent, after a note of interrogation or ezclamatioiL 

32. Th6 appellations of the Deity. 

EXAMPLES. 

** God, Jehovah, the Almighty, the Supreme Beinj^ the Lord, Providanoe, 
Ihe Messiah, the Holy Spirit' 



It 
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33. Proper names of persons, places, streets, moantainS) 
riyers, ships, and common nouns personified. 

EXAMFLES. 

** Geoige, York, the Strand, the Alps, the Thames, the Sea-horBe." 

34. All titles of honor, professions, or callings ; also the names 
of religious sects, courts, societies, and public bodies of men. 

EXAMPLES. 

*< Governor, Judge, Esquire, Baptists, Friends, Congress, the Supreme Jndi* 
eial pourt" 

35. Names of months and the days of the week. 

36. Adjectives derived from the proper naiiies of places ; aff, 
'' Grecian, Roman, £nglish, French, and Italian." 

37. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, oi 
when it is in a direct form. 

EXAMPLES. 

** Always remember this ancient maxim: ^ Enow thyself.* ** ** Our great 
Lawgiver says, * Take up thy cross daily, and follow me.* " 

But when a quotation is brought in indirectlj after a comma, 
a capital is unnecessary : as, ^ Solomon observes, ' that pride 
goes before destruction.' " * 

The first word of an example may also very properly begin 
with a capital ; as, '^ Temptation proves our virtue." 

38. Every noun and principal word in the titles of books. 

EXAMPLES. 

'* Johnson's Dictionary of the English Language ;'* ** Thomson's Seasooi ;'* 
'* Kollin's Ancient History.** 

39. The first word of every line in poetry. 

40. The pronoun ly and the inteijection (?, are written in 
capitals ; as, "I write ;" " Hear, O earth!" 

41. Other words, besides the preceding, may begin'with cap- 
itals, when they are remarkably emphatical, or the principal 
subject of the composition. 
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RULES FOR SPELLING. 

NoTK. — A few rules are given as a guide in the important art of spellijg 
but these are so general, that they apply to only a small part of the words c 
our language ; and even these ruTes admit of exceptions. 

42. Monosyllables ending with/, t, or s, preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant ; as, staff", mill, pass. 

The exceptions are of, if, as, is, haf, was, yes, his, this, us 
and thiLS. 

43. Words ending with y preceded by a consonant, commonly 
change y into i, on assuming an additional syllable beginning 
with a consonant ; as, happy, happtVy, happiness, 

44. The final y preceded by a consonant is generally changed 
into i before the endings es, er, est, and ed ; as, spy, spies ; car- 
ry, carries^, carrier, carried; happy, happier, happiest 

45. Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, com- 
monly double that consonant, when they take another syllable 
beginning with a vowel ; as, wi/, witty / thi/i, i\n.nnish ; regret,, 
regretted ; begiw, begiwmwy. 

46. But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is not on the 
last syllable, the consonant remains single. 

47. With respect to most of the words ending in I, which are 
not accented on the last syllable, usage is not uniform. Accord- 
ing to Perry and Webster, the I in such words should not be 
doubled. 

The prevailing usage, however, is in favor of doubling the / , 
as, travel, travelling; cancel, cancelling; libel, libeller; duel, 
dueUitig, dueller, duellist. 

The words kidnap and worship also, according to general 
usage, double the p ; as, kidnapping, worshipping. 

48. Words ending with any double letter, except double /, 
preserve Jhe letter double on assuming the ending ne6S, less, ly 
or ful ; as, harmlessness, carelessly, successful. 

But words ending in double I, commonly drop one I on I'eceiv* 
iiig <he syllables ness, less, &c. 
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49. Silent e is usually dropped in the following instances : 

« 

1. before the terminations able or ibU ; as, blame, blamod/e ; except when 
preceded by c or ^ soft ; as, peacea62e, changeo^Ze. 

2. Before ing^ ish, ed, er, or est; as, placing, slavisfc; love, loved f *pale. 
paler, pale«<. 

50. Silent e is usually retained in the following instances : 

1. Before the endings n«u, less^ ly and/u/; as, f aleneM, closel|y, peac^ut 

2. Before the ending merU ; as, abatement, chastisemen/, &c. 

The words judgment, abridgment, and acknowledgment, are commonlj writ- 
ten without the silent e. 



PART II. 



ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX. 



Section I. 



ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

51. Language consists of signs used to communicate ideaa 
These signs in spoken and written language are called words. ^ 

52. Words suitably arranged to make a complete sense, form 
a sentence. 

53. Sentences are simple or compound. A simple sentence 
consists of one proposition. A compound sentence consists of 
two or more propositions connected together. 

54. The subject is that of whicli something is affirmed. 

55. The predicate is that which is affirmed. 

For example : " Trees grow ;" " trees " is the subject ; " grow " 
18 the predVmte. 
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56. The analysis of a sentence consists in dividing it intc 
the. parts of which it is composed, and pointing out ^eir 
relations. 

Note. — A noun, [or some word equivalent to a noun,] and a verb, can form 
a sentence grammatically complete ; but the logical import of the sentence 
often depends essentially on other words, or phrases, or clauses, in^troduced to 
limit, explain, or in any way to modify the simple subject and predicate; 
hence arise the following distinctions. 

57. A subject is either grammatical or hgicah A grarn^ 
matical subject is either a noun, or something equivalent to a 
noun. 'This noun, if it has no modifying words connected with 
it, is also the logical subject ; but if modifying words are joined 
to it, these words, together with the grammatical subject, form 
the logical subject, which in this treatise is called indiscrimi- 
nately either the logical or the modified subject. 

58. The predicate also is either grammatical or logical. 
The verb, if it has no modifications, is both the grammatical 
predicate and the logical., If modifjring words or phrases are 
joined to it, these words and phrases taken with the grammati- 
cal predicate constitute the logical predicate, which in this 
work i& called the logical or the modified prlsdicate. 

Example. — "Trees grow." A sentenoe without modifying words. "Trees" Is both 
the grammatical and logical subject, and " grow " the grammaticaLand logical predicate. 
*' Large ti-e^ of the forest grow rapidly in summer." In this sentence modifying 
words are introduced, and the Ic^cal import is altered. " Trees," as before, is the gram 
matical subject, and " large trees of the forest" is the logical subject. "Grow " is thu 
grammatical predicate, and " grow rapidly in summer " is the l(^cal predicate. 

59. An attribute is a word or expression forming a part of 
the predicate, and denoting some quality, state or office of the 
subject ; as, " Glass is brittle." " The sea is in commotion.'* 
" Franklin was a philosopher." 

60. A phrase is an expression that consists of two or more 
words not forming a complete sentence. 

61. The simple propositions that form a compound sentence^ 
are termed clauses. 
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Model 1 

^ Sbntbnce. Lift it akort 

It is a simple sentence. (Why ?) 

"Life "is the subject (Why?) See 64. 

" Is short " is the predicate, because it is a property affirmed of " life" 

In this sentence, two words constitute the predicate, viz : "is " and " short'' 
The word " short " denotes a property, or eOiribute, and the word " is " denotes 
that this attribute belongs to lif^. Hence is," is termed the copula (band,) 
because it unites the attribute and the subject 

A few examples will illustrate this more clearly. 

Bnow is tohMe. " Is white " is the predicate. " White " is an aUiUmts of 
snow. " Is " is the copula, because it unites the subject " snow " and tiie 
attribute " white." 

Ihe sun is rising. "Is" is the copula, "rising" is the attribute, and "is ris- 
ing " is the predicate. 

62. The copula is commonly the word he, some of the forms 
of which are am, is, are, was, were, &c A single word very 
Qtten constitutes the predicate, which comprises in itself the 
copula and the attribute ; as, The wind Uows^ i. e. is Uowing. 



SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED. 

Vice is degrading.- Virtue is ennobling. Ships saiL Ships 
are sailing. James writes. James is writing. Boys play. 
Boys are playing. Stars twinkle. Stars are twinkling. 

Modef. //. 

This model is designed to show how the predicate which comprises the cc^^ 
puia and €tUr%buie in a single word, may be analyzed.* 

SENTENCE. Il^er.^0tt«, [custopiarily or continually.] 

Analyted. " Water " is the subject, because it is that of which sometfaiog 
\n affirmed. 
" Flows " is the predicate, because it is the action affirmed of "water." 



* The verb (except the substantive verb used as the copula,) is a mixed 
word, being resolvable into the copula, and predicate [attribute,] to which it is 
ec|uivalent; as. The Romans conquered ; equivalent to the Romans were ticio 
rwus. — Whatety, See also Watts^ De 8acy, and Cramp. 

2 
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Predtcde Analyzed. ** Flows," i. e. " is flowing." 

** Is " is the copula ; ** flowing " is the attribute. 

The oopula unites the subject " water " and the attribute " flowing.*' 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED. 

Water runs. Havens croak. Horses neigh. Bees huiiL 
Flowers bloom. James reads. Charles works. Wine intoxi- 
cates. He studies. Thej smile. We sing. 

Model UL 
Sentences which express command or entreaty. 

SsirrsNCES. DqMxrtihou. Com*, ^^ 

AikUyzed. ** Thou " is the subject, because it denotes the person com* 
manded. 

'* Depart " is the predicate, because it expresses a command. 

*' Come " is a word expressing conunand. The subject ^ Thon^' or *'ye" 
is omitted. 

** Come " is the predicate. 

" Thou " or " ye " understood is the subject 

PrediccUe Analyzed. " Depart," L e. '* be departing." ^ Be " is the copula { 
" departing " is the attribute. 

rhi sentences expressing command the subject is commonly omitted.] 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED. 

Give thou. Do thou. Speak ye. Hasten. Send. Obey. 
Believe. Bead. Write. Study. 

Model IF. 

Sentences in which questions are asked. 

SsNTEircB. IsheaUoet 

" He " is tne subject, because it denotes the person conoemiiig whom the hi- 
qniry is made. 
** Is alive " is the predicate, because it expresses the inquiry. 
" Is " is the copula ; *' alive " the attribute. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED. 

Is he dead? Are animals intelligent? Is honor sacred r 
Is friendship enduring? Is levity becoming? Is theft for- 
bidden 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SENTENCES. 

63. Simple sentences or clauses may be divided into thre« 
classes ; viz. declarative, imperative^ and interrogative, 

64. A declarative sentence is one in which something is di- 
rectly affirmed or denied ; as, The ships saiL 

65« An imperative sentence is one which expresses a com- 
mand, exhortation, or entreaty ; as, Obey ; let your moderation 
be known unto all men ; do come. 

66. An interrogative sentence is one in which a question is 
asked ; as, Whence art thou ? 

To these classes several others are sometimes added, such as exclamatory, 
conditional, &0. But these are modifioations of the first class mentioned 
above. 

NoTK. — In the progress of the work, the sentence, the principal elements of 
which have been explained, wOl be gradnally extendea by joining to these 
elements modifying words and phrases. In connection with this, the parts of 
speech will be presented in what is deemed to be the natural order of their 
oni )n in the stmotnre of language. 



Section II. 

PARTS OF SPEECH. 

67. The different sorts of words, of which language is 
composed, are called Parts of Speech. For example ; in 
the sentence " large trees grow rapidly in summer," "trees " 
and " summer " are called nouns ; " grow " is called a verb ; 
" large " an adjective^ and " rapidly " an adverb. Th« fol- 
fowing are the names given to the parts of speech ; 

- NOUN. VERB. 

Pbonoun. Adterb. 

Adjective. Prepositi9k. 

Conjunction. 
Intebjbction. 
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THE NOUN. 

68. A Noun is the name of an object; as, George^ 
* Manchester, tree. 

1. The word noun is deriired from the Latin nomen, which signifies ** nazne.'* 
The noun can be easily known hj inquiring whether the word in qnettioa 
is the name of any thing that can be thought of, or spoken of. 

2. We can think of virtue^ vice ffoodness^ Hme, UgJU, dorlMMt,-*- these words, 
being names <^ objects of thought, are therefore called nouns. 

8. We can think of penonSf places^ rivers, mountaiiUf &c The words that 
designate these, are likewise called nouns. 

4. We can think of a vxtrd, letter^ or Jigwe employed merely as a term, in- 
dependently of its usual signification ; as, me is a pronoun ; a has four sounds ; 
6y is a preposition ; and is a coi^j unction. Words, letters, or figures thus used 
are nouns. 

5. A clause or a phrase^ expressing some event, action, or state, is often 
used as a noun ; as, Tb tee the tun is pleasant ; Bno he etcaped is not known. 

EXERCISE. 

To be tpritten on a Black Board cr Slate. 

Write the names of the objects in a school room. 

Write the namet of animals in a farm yard. 

Write the namet of flowers in a garden. 

Write the namet of trees in the forest 

Write the namet of the five senses ; as, Bsatingf ^c 

Write the namet of the metals ; as. Gold, 4^, 

Write the namet of the persons, places, and things, which yon can see or 
think of. 

What part of speech has been used to denote the objects whose names hays 
been written? Why? 

Place a noun before each of the following predicates. 

ModeL 
— is hard. — is steep. 

The fimt is liard. The hill is tiMp, 

*- is pleasant — is kind. — is dark. —-runs, 

-—walks. —reads. — writes. —mows. 

— is high. — studies. — plajs. —shines. 

69. The names of individual persons or things are called 
ftroper nouns ; as, Charles, Boston, April. 

70. Names given to whole classes are called cemmim noum ; 
as, animal, man, hoy. 

I For a more particular classification see 167, 168, &«.] 
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NoTB. — Sections XV, and XVI, may be stadied in connocticjn with tlui 
Mction, if thought desirable. But it is recommended to study Part in, in con- 
nection with a review of Part II. 

PRONOUNS. PERSON. 

71. A pronoun is a word used instead of a noun ; as, He 
reads. She writes, /study. 

72. J^ thouj he, she^ it, and their plurals toey y<my theyy are 
called personal pronouns, because tliej are used to denote the 
relation of a person or thing in discourse. See 180. 

73. /is of the first person, because it denotes the speaker. 

74. Thou or you is of the second person, because it denotes 
the one spoken to. 

75. He, she, it, are of the third person, because they denote 
that which is spoken of. 

76. Most nouns are of the third person. When the speaker 
names himself, as, I, Paid; or names the person spoken to, as. 
You, mj brother ; then the nouns agree in person with the pro- 
ttouQS. Paul is of the first person, brother of the second. 



NUMBER. GENDER. CASE. 

# 

See SeotionB XVI, XVII, and XVUI. 

77. A noun or a pronoun which denotes but one person or 
Qung is of the singular numler; if ii denotes more than one, 
it is of the plurdl number. 

78. The plural number of nouns is generally formed by 
adding « or M to the singular ; as bird (singular,) birds (pluraL) 

[For variations from this role, see Section XVI, 187 — 206.] 

79. The plural of pronouns is represented by a different word 
from the singular. The plural of /is toe ; the plural of thou is 
you or ye ; the plural of he, she, it, is they. 

80. Gender denotes a distinction in sex. 

81. Nouns which denote males are of the masculine f:ender 
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82. Nouns which denote females are of the feminine gender, 

83. Nouns which denote objects that are neither male nor 
female are of the neuter gender. See 206 to 210. 

84. Case denotes the relation of a noun or pronoun to some 
other word in a sentence. See 217, 218, 219. 

85. There are three prihoipal cases ; Nominative, Possessive, 
and Objective. 

86. The nominative case is the subject of a proposition. 
For other offices of the nominative, see 218, 1, 2, 3. 

87. The possessive case denotes that to which something 
belongs. 

88. The objective case is the object of a transitive verb or of 
a preposition. See 92. 

To these principal cases may be added the case independent See 224. 
Nouns or pronouns which have no rehition to the subject or predicate of f 
sentence, are properly said to be in the case independent or absolute. 

EXBRCI8B. 

[Mention the nouns and pronouns in the following sentences, and give the 
number, gender, and case of each.] 

Planets revolve. Soldiers march. Leopards are spotted. 
Death is approaching. Civility is pleasing. Thomas is obedi- 
ent ; he works ; he reads ; he is diligent. You eat ; you drink; 
you sleep. Locusts are destructive. Labor fatigues. 

For the Board or Slate, 

[Write a npun or pronoun in the plural number before each of the following 
sxpressions :] 

— are good. — are pleasant — walk. — sleep. 

— neigh. — plough. —reap. — grow. 

— bloom. — are ripe. — are sweet. — itde. 

— are indolent, • — are disobedient. 

RBVIBW. 

Mention the parts of speech. Define a noun. What nouns are called 
proper ? Common ? Define a pronoun. What does a noun or pronoun in 
Uie sin^lar number denote ? in the plural ? How is the plural of nouns 
generally formed ? What is the plural of the pronoun I ? Thou ? He, she. it ? 
What doos gendei denote ? What do the different genders denote ? What 
does case derote ? Mention the cases, and what each denotes. 
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Section m. 

THE VERB. 

80. Verb, from the Latin verbum, signifies "a word," *'cr tbe word;" n 
termed fhim its importance in speech. 

90. A verb is a word by means of which something is 
affirmed. 

BXABIFLES. 

I%e hone mm. Which word is nsed to a£Srm tkie action of the horM, or tn 
express what the horse does ? 

The birdjlies. ' Which word is nsed to affirm the action of the bird ? 

The worm creqta. Which is the verb ? Why? 

The foolfhcnoli. Which word denotes the thing that acts, or the actor ? 

The bee hwne. Which word denotes the actor ? Which is used to affirm 
the action ? 

EXERCISE. 

[Write a yerfo after each of the following nonns to affirm something.] 

Modd. 

The wind — The horse — 

The wind Unof. The horse neighs. 

The waves — The sun — The dog — The rain — • 

The day— Birds— The Hon— The ships — 

Fire — Flowers — Trees — Stars — 

[Point out the verb in the following expressions.] 

. The moon rises. The sun sets. 

The child reads his book. The sword kills. 

The loud tbunder peals. The waves dash violentlj; 

91. Verbs maj be divided into two general classes, transitive 
and intransitive. See 232 — 238. 

92. A transitive verb is one which requires an object to 
oomplete the sense. 

EXAMPLES. 

The mm wamu ihe earth. If we should say the tun warme, the sense would 
be incomplete. To complete the assertion, it is necessary to supply soma 
word to limit the meaning of the verb. The word proper to be supplied is 
termed the object. ^' The sun warms ** (what?) the earth. 
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" The wind drives " (what?) the mew. 

'* Heat melts " (what ?) roax, WTiat is the object ? 

** Fire consumes *' (what ?) toood. What kind of a verb is oonsnmes ? 

EXERCISE. 
[Supply a transitive verb in each of the blank places.] 
BiAjtcU. ObjecU, SubjecU. (MtjecU. Subjects. Obf'eeU 

George play. Trees fmit. Children oooks. 

Water thirst. Food hunger. Eyes light. 

Teeth food. Diamond glass. Water fire. 

93. An intransitive verb is one that does not require an ob- 
ject to complete the sense ; as, *^ Waves dash." << Ships 
sail." " He sleeps." 

94. Verbs have various forms ; 1, to denote the manner of 
the action, called mode ; 2, to express the time of an action, called 
tense; S, to denote the number or person of the subject These 
are explained in Part m. See Sections XXI and XXTT. 

Note. — In the exercises of Part 11 only one mode of the verb occurs, called 
the indicative^ because it is used to indicate or declare something. Two tense 
forms only are used in this part 1, The present tense, which denotes the pres> 
ent time of an action or event; as, Itorite. 2, The imperfect tenser which de- 
notes the past time of an action or event ; as, Iwroie. The person of the veil) 
oorresponos with the person of its subject 

Example of Forms of the Verb used in Part L 

INDICATIVK MODS. 
PRBSENT TKBrSB. 



Plural: 

Ist person, I write. We write. 

Sd " Thouwritest Ye or yon write. 

8d ** He writes. They write. 

niFERFBGT TBITSB. 

Singvtar. PhraL 

Ist person, I wrote. We wrote, 

td ** ThouwTotest Ye or you wrote. 

Sd ** He wrote. They wrote. 

HoTB. — She or a, or any noun of the third person, may be used in piMt 
nf HE, in conjugating ':he verb. 



I XV.J THE PROPOSITION. Sd 

Fontu of the Verb be in the Present and Imperfect TenMi of the 

Indicative Mode. 

FRESSHT TSN8K 

Stngviar, PkuvL 

l8t person, I am. We are. 

2d " Thon art Ye or 70a are. 

8d ** He is. They an. 

DfPEBFEOT TXHBB. 

Sing^dar, Phtral, 

let person, I was. We were. 

2d " Thou wast Ye or you were. 

8d ** He was. They were. 

95. A verb in the infinitive mode is preceded by the word 
to ; B8y to be ; to write ; to love ; to begin^ &c. 

96. A verb in any form, but that of the infinitive mode, is 
called a f/nite verb, 

97. The subject of a finite verb is the same as the subject 
of the proposition in which it stands; as, ^ Soldiers march;** 
soldiers is the subject of the verb march ; it is also the subject 
of the proposition. 

Section IV. 

THE PROPOSITION. 

98. The principal elements of every proposition are the sub 
jeet and predicate, 

SUBJECT. 
See 54, Seo. I. 

99. The subject is a noun, or some word or expression used 
as a noun. 

100. Number, person, gender, and case, belong to the subject 

in common with nouns in other relations. 

Note. — The grammatical relation of the subject is indioateil by the ibl< 
lowing Rule. 

Rule I. 

101. The subject of a finite verb is in the nominative 
case. See 218. ^ 
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ExAAiPLBS. — **/*20irorf bloom.** ** Flowers** is the subject of the propo< 
sitioii, and also the grammatical subject of the JinUe verb bloom. See 96, 97. 

^ 7b He is base.** The subject is the infinitive, '* to lie,** used as a noun 
in the nominatiye case. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSmO. 

Sentences should be analyzed before parsing the words. 

The following questions may serve as a guide in parsing nouns. 1. Why 
called a noun ? 2. 'Proper or conunon ? Why ? 8. What person ? 4. What 
number? Why? 6. What gender? Why? 6. What case? Why? 

Madd of Parsing a Noun in the Nominative Case. 
Skntekcb. Le(we» ahake. 

Analyzed, It is a simple proposition. ^ Leaves ** is the subject, because it 
Is that of which something is affirmed. 

** Shake ** is the predicate, because it is the action affirmed. 

Predicate amadyioed, ^ Shake,** 1. e. *' are shaking.** ^ Are ** is the copula, 
and " shaking ** is the attribute. See Model U. Sec. I. 

The Novn Parted, '* Leaves ** is a noun, because it is the name of some- 
thing — commtm^ because it is the name given to a class of objects — of ike 
Qurd pertonj because it denotes thfit which is spoken of — of ike phral iMim- 
6er, because it denotes more than one — in the nominaitice caee^ because it 
is the subject. Rule I. 

SENTENCES. 

Children play. Foxes bark. Masters teach. Gsesar con- 
qnered. Pompej fled. Water rons. Air invigorates. Ice 
melts. Gold glitters. Kings rule. I teach. They learn. 

THE PREDICATE. 

See 65, Sec. L 

102. The predicate is a verb, or some form of the verb Bk, 
(called copula^ and an attribute. 

Examples. — Graa growe. ** Grows ** is the predicate, because it is the 
action afErmed. 

The day is phatanL "Is pleasant** is the predicate, because it is that 
which is affirmed of day. The verb "is** is the copula, and " pleasant** is 
the attribute. 

103. When the attribute is a noun it is in the same case as 
the subject : as, " (^cero was an orator ; " orator is in the same 
rasQia» Oicero, 
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104. The subject of a finitive verb is called he subject fj>m» 

inoUive ; and the noun that is the attribute ol it is called the 

predicate nominative. 

Examples. " Newton was a philosopher." " Newton " is the tM^*ec<iioM»> 
native, and ** philosopher*' is theprecUccUe nominaiive. 

" David was king of Israel." ** King" is the predicaU nominaHve, 

ANALYSIS AND PARSINO. 

Rule II. 

105. A nottQ in the predicate after an intransitive verb 
is in the same case as the subject when both words refer to 
the same person or thing ; as ^^ Paul was an apoaUe.^^ 

*' Apostle " stands in the predicate, and denotes the same person as ** Paul,*' 
Qie subject It is therefore in the same case. See Role n, Sifnitax, 

Model of parsing a Predicate Nominative. 

SxNTENGS. — MiUon toas apoeL 

AMkdyzed, '* Milton " is the subject. ** Was a poet," is the predicate. 
** Poet " is the predicate nominatiye. 

Predicate Nominative Parsed. " Poet " is a common noon, third person, 
lingular masculine gender, and the predicate nominaiioe^ because it denotes 
the same person as Milton. Bulb. — "A noun in the predicate," &o 

SENTENCES. 

Venus is a planet. Orion is a constellation. ^Washington 
was a statesman. Arnold was a traitor. Lycurgus was a law- 
giver. Virgil was a poet. Learning is a treasure. 

Note. — The grammatical relation of a finite verb is expressed in the fcl« 
kywingBule. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Rule m. 

106. A finite verb agrees with its svhject nominob^ 
Hve in number and person ; as, I write; he tvrites. 

The verb write is of the first person singular, because /, its subject, is of th€ 
first person singular. Writes has the ending s to agree with its subject he, 
which is of the third person, and singular number. See Rule IV, Suntast. 
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Model cf Parsing a Finite Verb. 

Sentbnce. — CliMdren hoe play. 

AnattftecL ** Children " is the subject ; " love '* is the predicate ; ** play " is 
Qie object of the verb " love." 

Verb Parsed. " L6ve ** is a trarmtive verb, because it requires an object | 
in the indicative mode^ because it is used to indicate or declare something ; in 
the present tense, because it denotes the present time of an action ; third per 
iODi plural, because its subject, children, is of the third person, pluraL Bule. 

SENTENCES. 

The tempest raged. The storm ceases. The beasts fled. 
The morning comes. The day dawns. The sun appears. The 
wind subsides. Gold is a metaL War is a calamity. Peace 
is a blessing. Caesar conquered. Pompej fled. 

Examples to be corrected by Rule IEL 

[Give the reason in each instance why the Example is wrong.] 

I goes ; I walks ; I is ; I art. Thou loves ; thou write ; thou 
hate ; thou trembles. He, she or it desire ; he commend ; she 
dress ; it rain. We flnds ; we sees the clouds ; we dreadeth 
the cold. Ye or you studies ; you ploweth the field ; you runs 
fast. They playeth ; they strikes the ball ; they sells com. 

A soft answer turn away wrath. The pupils loves study. 
Evil communications corrupts good manners. The smiles of a 
hypocrite hides his wickedness. These boxes weighs thirty 
pounds. A mixture of salt and vinegar make a good bath. 
Adjectives belongs to nouns. 

COMPOSITION. 

DiREcnoM. — Write the composition in a plain neat hand, leaving a widt 
margin on the lefb side of the page. Make a period at the close of every com- 
plete sentence. 

Write six predicates to each of the following subjects. 

Model 

Subject — sun — 
The van shines. . The sun ii^ves lif^t 
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The sun wanns the earth. The sun melts the snow. 

The sun dries the ground. The sun is eclipsed by the mo(Hi. 

A man. A bird. A boy. A child. 

REVIEW. 

What does " verb '* si^ify V Into what two general classes are verbs di 
vid«d ? What is a transitive verb V Give an example of a transitive verb. 
What is an intransitive verb ? Give an example. W hat is the form cf the 
verb to denote manner called? To denote time ? Give the forms of " write," 
in the indicative mode, present tense. In the imperfect tense. Give the 
forms of the verb-6e in the present and imperfect tenses. How. is a verb in 
the infinitive mode known? -What is understood by finite verb? What 
are the principal elements of a proposition ? What part of speech is generally 
used. as the subject of a proposition? What is Rule I ? What part of speech 
generally forms the preaicate ? What must be used with the verb be to form 
a predicate ? What case is a noun in, when used as an attribute of the sub- 
ject ? What case is the subject generally in ? \f hat is this case called 7 
What is the case of the attribute caUed ? Give Rule IL Give Rule IIL 



Section V. 

MODIFIED SUBJECT 

None -^If the learner has gained a clear idea, of the principal elements of 
a sentence, viz., the subject and predicate, be is now prepared to advance 

^ another step in the construction of a sentence. He will find that each ele- 
ment can be extended by the addition of words, to limit or modify its mean- 
ing. As he will oHen meet with the word " modify," it is important that hft 
should have a clear understanding of its meaning. As used in this book, to 

-modify signifies "to restrict," "to qualify," "to limit," "to describe." "to 
expmm." It has reference to the influence which a word or phrase nas on 
the meaning of some other word with which it is connected. 

107. The subject explained, described or limited by one 
or more words^ is called the modified or logical ^yJtiject. 

L The Subject modified by Adjectives, 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

108. An adjective is a word joined to a noun or pronoun, 
to qualify, describe, or limit its signification. 

109. Adjectives may be divided into two general classes, DiB- 
SCRIPTIVE and depinitite. 

110. A descriptive adjective is one that expresses a quality 
of an ol^ject 
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Examples. — Gtmd is an a^jectiye ; it expresses a quality of ereiy person 
or tiling to which it is applied ; as, 

Good men. Good friends. Good fruit. 

Good houses. Good scholars. Good farms. 

Why is good an ac^ective ? An», It denotes the quality or charaoter (if 
men, firait, &c. ■ 

EXERCISE. 

Join the acyectiye ftck? to snch noons as yon can recollect; also the a^eo- 
ttves, 

Sweet — Bitter — Idle — 

Hard— SmaU— Selfish— 

Great— Round — Hungry— 

Join three adjeotlyes to each of the following nonns. 





Model • 










BriglAfsarL, 


(rZwiotts snn. 


C%NK0e«siin. 


— moon. 


, — parents. 


— tree. 


— home. 


—rose. 


— house 



Point oat the descriptiYe a^jectlTes in the following expressions. 

The lofly skj. The silver moon. 

The'silent orb. The dark cloud. 

The shaggy brow. The turbid stream. 

The auburn locks. The dashing waves. 

The impetuous temper. The rosy mom. 

111. Definitive adjectives are those which serve to define yt 
Umit the meaning of nouns or pronouns. 

112. These are an or a, they one^ two^ ihreey &c, ikUj thatf 
these, those, both, each, every, either, neither, some, other, any, one^ 
all, such, much, many, none, same, few, 

NoTK. — 1. An or a and (he, are called articles, and in parsing may be 
regarded as such. An is from a Saxon word which signifies one. 

2. An is used before words beginning with a vowel sound. A is nsed 
before words beginning with a consonant sound ; as, An industrious meax, a 
man, an hour, a union Union begins with the sound of y. 
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EXERCISES. 

Point out the definitive adjectives in the following expressions, and deaig* 
oate those which are called articles. 

A tree. This watch. Every hour. 

An apple. This gold watch. Every good man. 

A high tree. That monster. Those tyrants. 

The world. That bloody man. All lions. 

The good man. Each day. Another eviL 

COMPOSITION. 
Lei each sentence contain at least one descriptiTe adjective 

Model 

'I^eme. The rose. 

Vte frctgrant rose perfumes the air. It is opening its meet flower to ik$ 
wto/fmng snn. Will the mower cut down ike fair rose ? The pah rose withers 
and dies. 

7%emes. 

The kite. The hawk: The bird. The morning. 

Bekark. — An adjective used with the copula, to form a 
predicate, is called a predicate adjective. See Model 11, Sect. L 

Examples. — *' The sea is roughs " Rongh," with the copula ^ is," forms 
the predicate ; it is, therefore, called a predicate adjective. 

"The wind is cold." "Cold" is the predicate ac^ectiye, and describes 
"wind." 

ANALYSIS AKD PARSING. 

The following questions may serve as a guide in parsing the adjectiyos. 
Why called an adjective ? Is it a descriptive, definitive, or predicate adjec- 
tive ? What does it describe or limit ? 

Rule IV. 

113. An adjective belongs to the noun or pronoun which 
it qualifies or defines. See Rule XV, Syntax. 

Model. 

SsirrENCE. — Gentle manners are pkcuing. 

Analysed. " Manners " is the subject ; " gentle manners " is the modified 
«nbject, bepause " manners " is described by the adjective " gsntle." " Are 
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pleasing** is the predicate. *'Are** ib theoopnla; ** pleasing ** is the attri« 
Vte. 

AdfeciiveM Par$etL ** Gentle ** is a descriptlYe a^jectiye, becanse it qnali- i 

fies ** manners,** to which it belongs according to the Bale. ** Pleasing** is a f 

predicate adjective, becanse it forms with the copula " are '* the predicate. It "A 
is a descriptive adjective, and belongs to " manners.** 

SENTENCES. 

The cool breeze is refreshing. The morning sun was cloud 
ed. The loud thunder pealed. The red lightning flashed. The 
blooming rose is fragrant. That tall tree bends. A little learn- 
ing is dangerous. These men are angrj. 

Note. — The modi&cation of nonns and pronoxms, bv participles, is ex- 
plained in Part m, Sec. XXIV. 

REVIEW. 

What is the modified subject? What is the first modifier of the subject? 
Define the adjective. Into what classes are adjectives divided ? What is a 
descriptive adjective ? What is a definitive adjective ? Which of the defini- 
tive adjectives are called articlet t What is a predicate adjective ? Bepeat 
Rule IV. 

Section VI. 

n. The Subject modified hy a Noun or Pronoun m ApposUum. 

114. The subject may be modified in the second place by a 
noun or pronoun, used as an explanatory term. 

ExAKPLES. — " Milton, the poet, was blind.** " The poet »* modifies " Hfl- 
ton,** by indicating the individual and his office or rank. The noun so used is 
said to bo in apposition. A clause in apposition sometimes does the same 
office ; as, The question, how (he injury can be repmired^ is now to be considered. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Rule V. ^ 

115. A noun or pronoun, limiting another noun and eig- 
nifyicg the same person or thing, is put by apposition in tho 
same case. See Rule I, Syntax. 

Model, i 

Sentence. — Cce&ar, a Roman general^ vxu victorious. 

Analyzed. "Csesar" is the subject. "Caesar, a Roman general,** is the 
modified subject. "General " is ftn explanatory term, denoting the office of 
C.t'sar. and is limited by the luljoctivef " a and " Roman." " Was victorious,*' 
U tiio predicate. 



/^ 
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Parted, ' '* General " is a common nonn, third pencil, singular, mfMonUM 
l^der, nominatiye oase, and in apportion with OsBsar by Bole Yy 

SENTEXCES. 

Marius, a Boman, was courageous. Themistocles, an Atheni- 
an, was sagacious. Dionjsius, the tyrant, was cruel. The em- 
peror Napoleon was ambitious. Homei^, the celebrated poeti 
was blind. 

tIL The sfibject modified ly a Noun or Pronouny in the potse*- 
give case. 

116. The subject may be modified by a noun or pronoun in 
the possessive case ; as, **The gtanfs arm prevailed.'' ^* Giant's " 
limits '< arm," by denoting whose arm is referred to. The arm 
prevailed. Whose arm ? Answei, the giant's. ^ Gianf s " is 
in the possessive case. 

117. The possessive case is commonly formed by adding an 
apostrophe (') and the letter s; as " Virtue's reward." 

118. Plural nouns ending in <, omit the s after the apos- 
trophe ; as, ^'.^ko^^^' wings." 

119. The possessive case of the personal pronouns is afl 
follows : 





RIHOULAB. 






NomnaUve, 


I Thon He 


She 


It 


Pouesike, 


my thy his 


her 


its 



rUJKAU 

Nomnatvfe, We Ye or yon They 
PoweMwe. our - yoor their 

A27ALTBM AMD PABSmO. 

Rule VI. 

120. The possessive case limits the noun which denotes 
die object possessed See Rule YIII, Syntax. 

Model, 
. Sbrtenci:. — 3fy courage /ailed. 

Jmafysed. ** Courage " is the subject, limited by " my »» " My eoimise " 
is the modified subject. ** Failed " is the predicate. 
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Pottetdve Case Parted. ** My ** is a personal pronoun, in the poaaeisiTe 
ease, and limits " courage," by Rnle VI. 

SENTENCES. 

The earth's orbit is elliptical. Saturn's ring is wonderAil 
The ship's crew mutinied. The gentleman's servant abscond- 
ed. His hard heart relented. My good friend Davis was un* 
fortunate. 

COMFOSITON. 

Sentences to be -written, each of which sIulII include one of the following 
nouns, in the possessive case. 

MbdeL—- Cioero, 
All admire Cicero*s orations. 

Washington. Franklin. Milton. Columbus. Birds. Eagles. 
Lion. The sun. A miser. Boys. Children; Men. 

The learner can change the form of the sentence written by using the 
preposition q/*, instead of the possessive case, and not alter the sense ; as, "All 
admire the orations of Cicero^'* instead of " Cicero's orations." 

REVIEW. 

What is the second modifier of the subject ? (114.) Give an example. Be 
peat Rule V. What is the third modifier of the subject ? (116.) How is the 
possessive case formed ? How is the possessive of plural nouns ending in e, 
formed ? Repeat Rule VI. 

Section VII. 

/F. Subject modified by an Adjunct, 

121. The subject may be limited by a noun or pronoun con- 
nected with it by a preposition. 

THE PREPOSITION. 

Note. — Preposition signifies "a placing before," or **a place before," 
•Latin, jarw, "before," B.nd positio "a placing," or a "place.") 

122. The preposition is a part of speech commonly used 
before a word, to connect it in sense with some other word 
or expression. 

Examples. — * The mow Ues — (he ground,** The word which should stand 
before ground, to connect it in tenee with Kes, is called a preposition. The 
mow lies on the ground. 
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** Ee wetU —England— Cork.*^ Eoglaiid may be oozinected with weM by 
the preposition /rom. Cork may be connected with weni by to. He went 
from England to Cork. 

123. ZThe following is a list of words usually considered 
prepositions. 





LIST OF P 


REPOSITIOXS. 




Above. 


Below. 


From- 


Throughout 


Abont. 


Beneath. 


In. 


Till. 


Across. 


Beside, or 


Into. 


To. 


After. 


Besides. 


Notwithstanding 


Toward, or 


Against. 


Between, or 


Of. 


Towards. 


Along. 


Betwixt 


Off. 


Under. 


Amid, or 


Beyond. 


On. 


Underneath. 


Amidst. 


By. 


Over. 


. UntiL 


Among, or 


Concerning. 


Overthwart. 


Unto. 


Amongst. 


Down. 


Past 


Up. 


Around. 


Daring. 


Bespecting. 


Upon. 


At 


Ere. 


Bound. 


WiMi. 


Athwart. 


Except 


Save. 


Within. 


Before. 


Excepting. 


Since. 


Without 


Behind. 


For. 


Through. 


Worth. 



124. Other words and combinations of words are sometimes 
used as prepositions ; such as, as to, according to, &g. 

125. The word that immediatelj follows a preposition is 
called its object ; as, Above the earth. 

126. A preposition with its object, is called the (zdjunct* of 

the word to which it is joined in sense, and serves to limit a 

noun in various ways ; some of which are as follows : 

« 1. By expressing quaUty or itaie ; as, A man of piety ; a state of bliss ; hab- 
its of industry. In such instances, the adjunct is equivalent to an adjective, 
and one may be used for the other without affecting the sense ; as, A man of 
piety, or a jtnotM man ; a state of bliss, or a blissful state ; industrious habits, 
or habits of industry. 

2. By denoting ptace ; as, Plants in the garden blossom earlier than plants 
in ike feld; waters under the earth ; a storm at sea,. 

8 By denoting the ttate or condition of an object ; as, A nation in debt ; a 
person in distress; a ship under sail. 

4. By denoting possession; as. The trials of life; that is, life's trials; the 
Bons of Aaron. The adjunct of possession is generally equivalent to a noun 
in the possessive case. 

* The term ac^unct is also applied to a verb in the infinitive mi do. 
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Additional Ezamflbs. — *'A man of Borrow f** "a man In affliclkn.* 
The adjuncts "• of sorrow,*' and ** in affiicticm,'* modify man ; that is, they de- 
scribe the condition of a maQ They are equivalent to the adjectives, aorrov- 
fvi, qfiicUd, 

** The prisoner ai (he bar," The adjunct " at the bar** modifies prisoner. 

" An army on the march.** How is aofny modified ? What does the ad- 
junct denote V 

'*A house foUh grttn window^iUndif" house is modified by the adjunct, 
" with green window-blinds,'* and " window-blinds " is modified by " green." 

** Spring is the time to tow," The infinitive "to sow*' is the a(^unct of 
"time.** 

Rule VII. 

127. Prepositions connect words and show the relation 
between them. 

Rule Vin. 

, 128. The object of a preposition is in the objective case. 
See Rule XXIII, Syrdax. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

ModeL 
Sestkkce. — Thomson^ 8 description of a riorm is admirable. 

Analyted, — "Description** is the subject, modified — 1, by " Thomson*s,** 
a noun in the possessive case,) and 2, by the adjunct " of a storm.** 
" Thomson's description of a storm ** is the modified subject. " Is admira- 
ble** is the predicate, consisting of the copula "is,** and the attribute "ad- 
mirable.** 

The PrepoaHon parsed, " Of*' is a preposition. It is placed before the 
noan " storm,** to show its relation to "description.*' It, llierefore, connects 
" storm ** and " description." Rule VIL 

Object of Ae Preposition parsed, " Storm '* is a noun, third pezwm, singu- 
lar, neuter, objective case, by Bule YIIL 

SENTENCES. 

The learner should be particular to point out the adjunct in each sentence 
and explain its use, before parsing the preposition. 

The landscape before us is delight^ The black clouds 
above our heads are terrific Death in a good cause is honor- 
able. The orations of Demosthenes, the Grecian orator, are 
inimitable. The sun's light at mid-day is dazzling. He has 
a strong desire to see his friend. Have you a wish to come ? 
See Model V, Sect. 1. 
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F. The Subject modified by a Clause, 

129. The subject is often modified by a Clause, which serves 

— 1, to express quality; or, 2, to denote a state or condition, 

or, 3, to restrict the meaning of the subject to some particular 

person, place, time, or thing. 

l{pTK.— >The limiting clause is often equivalent to an a^ective, an adjnncti 
nranonU' 

ExAMFixs. — *' The tree v^iick bean tweet appleg, is decaying." The subject 
*' tree " is modified by the clause '* which bears/* &c. The whole expression, 
" The tree which bears sweet apples,'* is equiyalent to the phrase, ** the sweet 
apple tree.'* 

** The man who Uvee contented, is happy.'* The clause ^ who lives,** &o. 
denotes a condition of the subject *'man." It is nearly equivalent to the ex- 
pression, " The contented man is happy," or to the expression, ** If a man liyes 
contented, he is happy." 

** The question, toho goes there f was often repeated by the sentinel." The 
clause ^ who goes there ? " serves to restrict the meaning of the subject *' ques- 
tion," and stands in apposition with it. 

** The bridge, vshich the army croesed^ was afterwards destroyed." The olaute 
** which,** &c., restricts the subject to a particular bridge. 

" The time when Lafayette visited this country, is remembered with much in- 
fcerast** How is the subject " time ** limited ? 

COMPOSITION. 
Supply adjuncts, or clauses, to fill the blank places. 

ModeL 

The terror — — — overpowered his faculties. 
The terror of an eternal Jtulgment, overpowered his faculties. 

~ He, — — — — should build his house upon a lock. 
He, who would act Kke a unsi^man, should build his house upon a rock 

Washington — — died in the year 1799. 

Columbus — — was a native of Genoa. 

Youth — -— often find an early grave. 

The pleasures — •— are transient. 

The man — — will be esteemed. 

The counsel — — should be respected. 

REVIEW. 

What is the fourtii modifier of the subject ? Mliat is a preposition ? ^ What 
19 the word following a preposition called ? Wliat is a preposition with its 
^object called ? To what else is the term adh'nnct applied in this work f What 
^ Lb the fifth modifier of «ihe subject called? 
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Section VIII. 

MODIFIED PREDICATE, 

NoTEi >- The learner has seen how the subject of a sentence is capable of 
bemg extended by modifying words, clauses, and phrases. He is now tx> at- 
tend to the other equally important division of a sentence, viz., the predicaU, 

130. The predieate modified bj any word, phrase, or clause, 
is called the modified or logical predicate. 

Examples. -> ** The husbandman Utta iU ground." " TiUs *' is the predi- 
eate; but the expression "The husbandman tills," would be incomplete 
without the addition of some other word. Tills vAatt Answer, "the 
ground.** " Ground ** is, therefore, the modifying word, and is the object of 
the transitive verb " tills.** 

" The swallow JHes tmfUy through Ihe air.** " Flies ** is the predicate m its 
simple form. By adding " swiftly,** it is denoted how or in what manner the 
swallow flies. By adding " through the air,** the place where the swallow 
flies is indicated. 

" The news came yesterday.** " Yesterday ** modifies " came,'* by denoting 
the time when the news came. 

** Swiftly ** and " yesterday ** are called adioerbif and " through the air ** is an 
adjunct of "flies.** 

/. T%e Predicate modified by an ObjeiA. 

131. When the Predicate is a transitive verb, it is modified 
by an object expressed or understood. 

* ExAMPLKS. — " Bees produce honey." " Honey ** is the object of the verb 
''produce,** and limits its meaning by denoting whatvi produced. 

" Worms desti:6y pkuUt." The predicate " destroy ** is modified by 
** plants.** 

" Destroy ** and " produce ** are transitive verbs, because they do not com- 
plete an affirmation without the addition of an object Produce (what?) 
hooey. Destroy (what ?) plants. 

EXERCISE. 

Cknnplete the predicate by adding an Object 

Sickness causes — God created — 

The king conquered — The tree yields — 

The wolf followed — Hunters pursue — 

Perseverance overcomes — Bees collect — 

s The gentleman has — Knowledge enlarges — 

Worms destroy — Snow covers — 
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ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Rule IX. 

132. The object of a transitive verb is in the objective 

case. 

133. The form of the objective case of nouns is the same as 
diat of the nominative. 

134. The objective case of pronouns is as follows: 

Nominatimh 1 Thoa He She It We Teoryou They 

Objedvot. me thee hun her it ns yon them 

Model, 
SvHTEHCB. — Ahnzo^ a youth of great promise, found an early grace. 

Analyzed. ^ Alonzo ** is the snbject, modified by the noun " youth " in 
apposition with it "Youth "is modified by the definitive a^ective"a," 
snd by the Adjunct " of great promise.'* ^ Promise " is modified by the ad- 
jective " great." 

" Alonzo, a youth of great promise," is the modified subject. " Found " 
(s the predicate limited by the object " grave." " Grave " is described by the 
adjectives "an" and "early." 

" Found an early grave," is the modified predicate. 

The Object parsed, " Grave " is a common noun, third person, singular, 
neuter, and in the objective case. It is the object of the transitive verb " found.** 

SENTENCES. - < 

The sharp poipt of a diamond cuts glass. The prisoner in 
chains made his escai)e. The prince obeys the king's com 
mand. The youth's extraordinary diligence deserves praisa 
The rays of the sun disperse darkness. Obey the laws. Grovem 
your passions. They bound him. They tortured him. A 
guilty conscience tormented him. Fear God. Forgive your 
enemies. Seek peace*. See Model IV, Section I. 

COMPOSITION. 

Sentences to be written, each including one of the following words, bi th 
objective case, after a transitive verb. 

Model, 
America. Gold. Air. 

Coliimbus discovered America. Misers hoard gold, Ridn eoUs fAe air. 
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EXERCISE. 

Steam. Ship. Freight. Sails. Carriage. Horses. Grass 
Hay. Money. Time. Books. House. Trees. Grain. 
Food. 

Section IX. 

//. The Predicate modified hy Adverbs. 

135. The predicate may be modified by words which denote 
howy how muehj how often, when, where, ^ Such words are 
called adverbs. 

Examples.— ^* He stuiies dUigetUlyy ''Diligently'* modifies 2ihe predi- 
cate, by denoting how he studies. 

** I admire him exceedingly.*^ " Exceedingly " modifies the predicate ** ad- 
mire." It denotes how much I admire. 

"The boat arrived yesterday.** "Yesterday" modifies "arrived," in re- 
spect to time. 

ADVEBBS. 

136. An adverb is a word joined to a verb, adjective, or 
to another adverb, to modify its meaning. 

137. Some adverbs are joined to verbs to denote manner , 
as, "The youth studies diligenttyJ* ** Diligently'* denotes in 
•what manner, or how the youth studies. 

EXERCISE. 

Write two adverbs after each of the following verbs, to denote mumer. 

Model. 
The water flows— 
The water flows smoothly. 
The water flows rapidly. 

The pupil writes — The fire bums — The child talks ^ — 
The sun shines — The lion roars — The bird sings — 
How are the verbs which yon have written modified ? 
2. Place a nomi and a verb before each of the following adverbs : 

— proudly. '^ — ill. — well. — foolishly. 

— correctly. —cruelly. — unwisely. — justly. 

138. Some adverbs denote time; as, "iVow I will go." Now 
is an adverb. 
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BXBBCI8E. 

Point out the adverbs of time, and the verbs which thej modify 

The boat arrived yesterday. He is comiiig soon. 

When did his brother arrive? I never saw him. 

I heard the news before. He formerly lived in Boston., ^ - 

189. Some adverbs denote place; as, ''I am here;** ^yon 
Are there ; " that is, in this phce, in that place, 

140. Some adverbs denote assent^ demalj doubt ; as, Jet, no, 
ncif tt^doubtedly, truly, perhaps, prchaUy, possiUy. 

141. Some adverbs denote oomparuonj qwmtity'; as, More^ 
mostj very, much, enough, 

142. Most adverbs answer to the questions, how f when f or 
how often f as, The prattler talks — howf Ans. FooUMy, The 
boat arrived — when^ Ans. To-day. You come to town — how 
often f Ans. Frequently. 

143. Adverbs are often joined to adjectives, to modify their 
meaning ; as, Mqre pleasing ; most fandfol ; very rich. 

144 Adverbs sometimes modify the meaning of ofiier ad 
yerbs ; as. Very soon ; most assuredly* 

145. Adverbs rarely modify propositions ; as, Almost to ; di-* 
reetly under. 

COMPOSITION. 

Sentences to be written ; each of whioh may inolude one of the foUowinf 
adverbs : 

Diligently. Rapidly. Assuredly. Pleasantly 

Undoubtedly. Possibly. Probably. Cheerfully. 

Truly. To-day. To-morrow. Often. 

Yes. Not More. Most. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Bulb X. 

146. Adverbs generally modify verbs, adjectives, or other 
adverbs. 

ModeL 
Skrtbncb. — Time /iei tufi/tlMf. 

AanO^ttd. "Time** isthesab}ect **Flies*' is the predicate, modified by 
« swiftly." *« Flies swiftly,'* ia the modified predicate 

8 D 
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Adnrb Famed <* Swiftly,** is an adveib and modifies *' flies.** Bale. 

SENTENCES. 

A generous man bestows his favors seasonably. 

The old ship Constitution arrived yesterday. 

A large army encamped here. 

Each member performed his part cheerfully. 

Where is my friend ? ( My friend is where ? ) 

Quite small children sometimes read very welL 

Study diligently. Labor patiently. How often is he absent? 

RBVIBW. 

What is the^Tst modifier of the predicate ? (181) In what case is the ob« 
ject of a transitive verb ? What is the fonn of the obieotiTe ease of nomiB 7 
Of prononns ? What is the second modifier of the predicate ? (185) What is 
an adverb ? Mention what some of the different classes of adverbs denote. 
Bepeat Bole IX, (182) and Rule X, (146). 

« 

• Section X. 

///. {The Predicate modified. hy Adjuncts, 

147. The Predicate may be modified by an adjunct denoting 

timej placcy quantity^ cause, manner, means, instrument, or ac* 

fiompanimenL 

NoTK. — The adjunct of the i>redicate should receive yery earefnl atten* 
hon. By means of this we may giye aJmost endless yariety in the expression 
of thoughts. This adjunct consists of a pr^KMition and its object, and may be 
used frequently in place of an adyerb. 

ExAKPLBS. " I work at home, in (he field, in the morning, on a farm, vfUk 
4iUgence, viih a friend," fc. Either of the ac^uncts may modify the predicate 
" work,'* to denote time, place, &c. 

"The snow falls, (where?) on the ground, (when?) in the winter, (how 
much ?) in great abundance.*' 

** He liyes, (where ?) in London, (how ?) in poyerty." 

" The ship sailed (whence ?) from Boston, (to what place ?) to Liverpool 



Supply an adjunct to modify each of the following predicates. 
He lived — The fruit lies — 

They cast him — The eagle hovered — 

He fell — The stone rolled — 

Tney walked — Rivers flow — 
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They sailed — Birds build their nests — 
His brethren cast Joseph — The prodigal wasted his sob- 
Joseph ruled — stance — 
The rain descends^— Bees collect honej -— 
The rain fell — 

▲KALTSIS AND PABSINO. 

Til analyzing the following sentences partionlar attention should be gifwi 1o 
the ac^junots of the predicate. 

Peter wept bitterly for his sin* 

He recited the lesson imperfectly in the morning. 

They divided the inheritance among them. ^ 

Bivers flow into the ocean. 

The sailors abstained fiiom intoxicating drinks. 

They made preparations for the faneraL 

They bore the body to the choich on ihe Sabbath following. 

The sun gives light by day. 

The ships sail over the boisterous deep. 

IV. The Prediedte modified hy Clauses. 

148. The predicate may be modified by clauses which ex- 
press time^ place, cause, S^c. 

EzAMFLES. — ** I fled to&en / tau the eneaiy.** The predicate ^ fled ** is 
modified bj the clause " when,'* &c., which denotes both the time and cause 
of fleeing. 

** I fled hteanue I was afraid:* The predicate ^ fled'* is modified by the 
danse *' becanse,** &c., which denotes the cause. 

'* He dwells tfAere&tt/aOercftoeA." The predicate ** dwells " is modified 
by the clsnse ^ where," &o., which denotes the place of dwelling. 

BXBB0I8E8. 
Show how the predicates are modified in the following sentences. 
The building shakes when the wind blows. 
iTe were present when General Lafayette embarked at 
Havre for New York. 
You sleep while I write. You are idle while I labor* 
They persevered as long as there was a prospect of snooesB 
I saw him as soon as he arrived. 
He finisbrd his work before he departed. 
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EEYIEW. 

li»w ia tht pTOcUflate modified ia tbe thii^ plaoe ? (147) Give am ezanm&e 
of a predicate modified by an a^nnct ? How is the predicate modified in me 
fonrui place ? (148) In how many different ways may a predicate be modi- 
fied ? In how mM^ different ways may a subject be modified ? What are 
hese ways ? 



Section XI. 

GENERAL EXERCISE IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

NoTB 1. The modeb already given will be a sufficient guide in the following 
exercise. 

2. In analyzing, the learner will first look for the subject, and then for the 
words or aoyuncts which modifjr it Then he wiU point out tlie predicate and 
its modifications. In the foregoing pages he will find a model for parsing any 
part of speech occurring in the sentences that fbllow. 

8ENTBNCBB. 

Good iH'eeding oonsistg in a respeotfnl behwdor to alL 

The earlj natives of the country feB into the bands of ilie 
Romans. 

The patient ox submits qaietij to the yoke. 

The angry waves dash violentiy against the rocks. 

The affecting story of the crucifixion often melts hard hearts , 
into penitence. 

The memory of Washington is fresh in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

The sun sank in the western horizon, in ck>iidB of foreboding 
darkness. 

I heard the crashing of the pointed rocks through the bottom 
of the ship. 

COMPOSITION^ 

Supply modf/MprtdicaUi for the following modified sutuectB.. 

mdeL 

ModyUdmigeeL MadyUdprMaie. 

Many enemies of publio liberty— 

Many enemies of public liberty, have been dUHngvithed by (heir privaie v k imu 

A contented mind — , Idleness in the season iii yoath^ 

[ndustriouf habits — . Great advantage — ^. 
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The trees of tbe forest ^— . The duties of ddlaren at sdit^ -. 

The flowers of the field — w- The darkness of the night —w 

Children wlio are obedient to then: parents *-^ 

The world which we Kve upon — . 

NoTB. — Some other modiiioations of the piedieate win be explauMd fai 
Parts m, and IV. 

Section Xn. 

MODIFICATION OF WORDS. 

149. The meaning of anj noon or pronoun, may be modified 
in the same manner as the subject. 

1. By an adjective ; as, ^ ui good fium.** 

2. By a noun or pronoun in apposition ; as, ^ Cicero, 1h$ 
ifratorJ* ^ 

3. By a noun or pronoun in the possessive case ; as, '* Oo^O" 
per^M poems." 

4 By an adjunct ; as, <' The prayer offaiih^ 
• 5. By a clause ; as, '^ I abhor the man who deeeives/* 

150. The meaning of a verb, in any form, may be modified 
b the same manner as the predicate. 

1. If transitive, by an object ; as, ^ I love to 9ee the ttm^ 

2. By an adverb ; as, ^ He strives to Uve contentedly^ 

S. By an adjunct ; as, " He is ambitious to emed in homing.^ 

4. By a dause, denoting ftme, jp2aee, eame^ ^be. 

151. An adjectiw is often modified, 

1. By an adverb ; as, << He is qmte industrioos.** 

2. By 4Ui'M(|aiict ; as, ^ He is capable of und^nUmding.^ 

152. An adverb may be modified, 

1. By another adverb; as,'' He C(mc?ucfe<?(^»tot97^>ropeHfy * 

2. By an adjunct ; as, * Agreeably to your wieheeT 

ANALYSIS AKD PARSINa. 

The doctrines of the gospel aie practical principles. 
The immense quantity of matter in the universe, presents a 
most striking display of Almighty power. 
5« 
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The rapid motions of the great bodies of the univerae, di^^ 
play the infinite power of the Creator. 

I mentioned the unexpected meeting with mj friend, in a 
distant spot [j&t connects spot and meeting.] 

He directed my eye toith his finger over another landscape. 

Medical science first struck its root in Grecian soiL 

Homer is the fountain-head ef European poetry. 

Confusion in speech leads to confusion in morals. 

COMFOBinOK. 

Exercise in forming Sentences, 

Model 
Subfect, Predioate. 

Waahingtono — oommandecL 

Washington commanded. (The simplest, that is, the unmodi- 
fied form.) 

Modified mibfecL Modified predicaU, 

The xQuttriom Washington braiody commanded. 

The illustrioiis Washmgton b ia t ely ' g ttmmanded. 

The iUustrioiifl Washington, C hrayely cammanded the American 
die son of a Tiiginian planter, \ army in the revolutionary war. 

NoTK. — It will be seen that a simple sentence consists of two parts, vis 
a rndfjed and tkpreeScate, or a modified mbject and a modified predieat^ 

Sentences may now be formed after the model aboTC. 



BtAjeeU. 






PredieaUs. 


Columbus 






discovered. 


Trees 






grow. 


Ship 






sails. 


Fire 






consumes. 




Section 


XML 





GONJUNCTIONa 

158. A Conjunction is a pM; of speech used to conneet 
wards, adQwrnets, or clauses. 

EzAiiPiiBS. — *' Charles and James are brothers." *' And,** the co^jmiotioii, 
eonneots ** Charles ** and ** James ; " that is, it denotes that they are spoken of 
together. 
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*' I walked wi Ae JteUi and «i l%« groves.** The a^jimcts in the llelds ** 
and ** in the groyes,*' are oonnected by and. 

** / kve him because Ae if good,** The clauses **I love him," and ** he ia 
good," are connected bj the conjunction because, 

154. The following is a list of the principal conjunctions : 

And, although, as, Or, 

Because, both, but, Since, same. 

Either, Than, that, therefore, though. 

For, ■ Unless," 

If, Wherefore, whetiher. 

Lest, Tet 

Neither, nor, notwitiutanding. 

Note. — Several of the words in the list above, are used in other ofBoea tf 
well as that of a connective. See ^ftUaXf under Kule XXIY. 

EXEBCISE. 

' . ' ■ . - ' .•'■•.■•*. 

Supply ooigunctiouB to connect the words or sentences separated by the blank 

spaces. 

He reads — writes* He neither reads -* studies. 

I neither command — forbid. He is despised ' — he is poor. 
He is either a knave — a dunce. I ask — you believe it to be tme. 
The wind subsides ~ the clouds disperse. 

COMPOSITION. 

VlTrite sentences, each of which shall include one of the following ooiguiiotionk^ 
NoTB. — iVbr must be used after neUherj or after eiiher, 

Andy Whether, Than, Unlessy 

B€nause, Neither, Or, Either, 

If, Though, But, That 



Section XIV. 

COMPOUND SUBJECT. 

155. The Compound Subject consists of two or more simple 
subjects oonnected in one proposition. 

ExAJiFLXs. — ^ Fompey and Ccssar were Boman generals." " Ponipey and 
0«i|ar " is. the compound subject. This piopositioTi may be resolved into two 
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distinct propositiuns ; as, " Gsesar was a Boman genenl, i»id Pompey was a 
Boman general.** In the former case, the coz^nnotion and oonneots the nouns 
Pompey and OcBsar; in the latter, it connects the two propositions. 

** James or Charles is in fault." '* James or Charles " is the compound sub' 
ject. This sentence maj also be resolved as follovrs: "James is in fault, or 
Charles is in fault** 

1,56. A proposition containing a compound subject may be resolved into afi 
many propositions as there are simple subjects. This is not true, however, 
when the predicate is not applicable to the subjects taken separately; as, 
" Two and three make five.** This sentence cannot be resolved like the ex- 
amples above. In propositions of this kind, the subject may be regarded as 
sJmpZe, although in form it is compound. 

157. When three or more subjects stand connected, the con- 
junction is ^quentlj omitted except before the last ; bs, *' James^ 
Charles and John are brothers.'' 

ANALYSIS AND FABSINO. 

« 

In this Exercise, the learner may analyze the sentence having a compound 
subject fis a; -vf hole, and then resolve it into as many separate propositioiis as 
there ave simpk subjects. 

The moon and stars are shining. 

The rain and snow fell in great abondance last season. '•< 

The Scribes and Pharisees came to Jesus. 

Moses and Aaron spake to the children of IsraeL 

MoseSy Aaron, and Hur went up to the top of the hill 

Spring, summer, or autumn, is preferable to winter. 



COMPOUND PREDICATE. 

158. The Compound Predicate contains two or more simple 
predicates that are applicable to one subject. 

EzAMPUS. — ^ He writes and stwiies.** ** Writes and studies ** is the com 
pound predicate. The sentence may be resolved into two simple propositions, 
by repeating the subject ; as, " He writes,** and **he studies.*' In the former 
ease, the conjunction connects the verbs torites and studies ; in the latter, it 
connects the two propositions. 

150. Sentences having a compound predicate may be resolved into as 
many propositions as there are simple predioatas. 
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160. When three or more predicates «tand connected, the 
eonjunction is often omkted, except before tjie last ; as, ^ James 
reads, writes and ciphers." 

ANALYSIS AND PABSINO. 

Let the sentenoe be analyzed as a whole, and then be resolyed into flepaimta 
propositions. 

The husbandman ploughs, sows, reaps, and gathers into his 
storehouse. 

Peaches are agreeable to the taste, delight the smell, and 
charm the sight 

Ducks swim in the water, flj in the air, or walk on the land. 

Hear counsel, and receive instruction. 

Forsake the foolish, and live ; and go in the way of under* 
standing. 

INTEBJECTIONS. 

161. An Interjection is a word used in giving utterance to 
some sudden or strong emotion ; as, 0/ Alas! 

The following are the principal interjections: Ot oh! ah! 
alasl ho! halloo I hurrah! huzza! pish! pohl tush! fle! lo! 

162. Certain verbs are often used as interjections; as. Be- 
Md/ look/ hark I hail I wdeome/ 

NoTB. — Some other parts of speech are occasionally nMd in ezdamations 
of wonder or surprise; as, Stramget wka/tt Meroy, &c. 
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PART III. 



CLASSES, VAKIATIONS, AND INFLECTIONS. 

SfionoN XY. 

OLASSIFIOATIOK OF NOUNS. 

163. A single name is often applicable to a great number of 
objects; as, Jaiitnal, planij river ^ itahe^ mountain. 

164. The name antmaZ is applicable to every liyiog being. The name mam 
b applicable to eaoh of a certain class of living beings. So likewise each oi 
the names, Inrd^Jbih^ rqatUe, quadnqfed, is applicable to a whole class of beings 
and to every individual of a class. The names robin, ihruth, Uurk, eagkj and 
raven, denote distinct classes of birds, and each of them is the common term 
applicable to every individuifl of its own class. 

165. Sometimes a parHeular name is ^yen to an indiyidual 
of a certain class, to distinguish it from the rest ; as, Adam^ 
Horner^ Bueephalue^ Amazon^ Andes. 

166. Nouns are divided into two general classes ; Com 
mon and Proper. See 69, 70. 

167. Common nonns are divided into eoIfe^fiM, abttraei^ partkipUA oc «er- 
hoi, eon^^ound, and con^hx. 

168. A cdttective nonn is the name of a body or colleoUon of individuals ; 
as, Peopie, fiock, council, cusembly, 

169. ilii abikw^ noun is the name of some quality ; ai^ Cfteei/ti&Mas, vtmt 
itff, goodnets, frmty. 

170. A partie^ndl or verbal noun is the name of some action, or state oi 
being ; as, " The cheering of the multitude.'' '* The ringing of bhrds." 

Note. — Such nouns are called verbdL because they are derived -from 
verbs ; partieqnai, from having the form of the participle. 

171. A coH^pound noun is a name composed of two or more words, which 
ue generally separated by a hyphen ; as, Bail^road, wUl^oUh^ihe-foitp. 

172. A coffipjea; noxm is a name with some distinguishing or complimentary 
title added to it; as, Mr, James WhiU ; Judge Wild; Dr, K SrnUh. 

178. A common noun often becomes proper when it denotes an inanimate 
object or an abstract quality personified ; as, " Time / how few thy value 
weigh." 

174. A common noun becomes proper when, wilh the article ike, it distin- 
ipiishes some particular place, object or event, as remarkable above others of 
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the same name ; as, The Bar^ ihe Park, the Qmmon, tke Temped, Ae IMk 
Oatff the Deluge, 

176. A proper nonn becomes common, when applied to a claaa of indiyid* 
mils, to designate in them some character or quality of the person or Object to 
«irhich the name was originally given ; as, " He is (^ Cicero of his age.** U He 
will never become a WashinffUmy 

176. Proper names generally become common when fhey comprehend two 
01 more individuals ; as. The Smiths ; Tioo Roberte. But this is not the case 
with names that designate a whole people ; as, The Amenicema , the Eturiam; 
the Indiane. But when such nouns are applicable to iudividuals, or to any 
part of the people thus designated, they become common ; as, Americeme 
Buatiaiu, Indians. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Particular attention should be dven to the different classes of nouns that 
have been before described. If the learner meet with difficulty in analyiivg 
and parsing he can turn back for assistance to the Models in Part L 

SENTENOES. 

Colambus, a native of Genoa, discovered America. 
Camb^ses, the son of Cyras, led an army against Amasis. 
The Thebans commenced hostilities with the Athenians. 
The thoughts of the diligent tend only to plenteonsness. 
Slothfulness casteih into a deep sleep. 
Grenius and*leaming walk in the train of virtue. 
In reason and in £act character goes before scholarship. 
Professing regard and acting indifferently discover a ha/m 
mind. 

OSAL EXERCISE. 

Questiour like these contained in tiie oral exercises should be multiplied 
until the learner is perfectly familiar with the subject under examination. 

Are there as many names in the English language as objects which can oe 
described ? Give some examples of names, each of which is applicable to a 
number of objeots. 

Which name is applicable to the largest number ot ejects, animal or man 1 
Animal or bird ? Bird or robin ? Bird or lark ? Beptile or worm ? Tie« 
or maple ? Plant or tree ? 

Mention the names of as many animals as you can recollect. Is each ai 
the names given applicable to more than one animal ? 

What kind of nouns are those which you have mentioned ? Why so called f 
Define a common noun. 

Which noim is the more general or common, mountain or Alps ? river oi 
Amazot ? man or Washington ? boy or Charles ? Why ? 

N4 
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What kind of noons ta» those which designate individnals of a class 7 
Why? 

What is an abstract nonn ? A coUectiTe noon ? A partioipial Doan 7 A 
Mmpoandnonn ? 

. Sbotion XVI. 

PBOPSBTIES OF KOUKS AND FBONOUNS. 

177. It is the nature of a noun to represent to the mind an object, together 
with some quality or relation pertaining to it. For example, the nonn ** man/' 
denotes a being, together with the sex. The nonn *' houses," r epr ese nt s «b 
object together with the idea of plurality. 

178. This quality or attribute of representing number, sex and certain re* 
lations, is called a prcperiy of the noun. 

179. The prdperties of nouns and pronouns are person^ 
mmibery gender and ease. 

PERSON. 

180. Person is the property that indicates the relation of 
a noun or pronoun to the speaker. 

181. There are three persons, called j^jI, eeeand^ and Mrd. 

1. The speaker, or first person, may speak of himself ; or, 2, he may speak 
of the person whom he addresses, called the second person ; or, 8, he may 
«peak of some other person. 

182. As each person may include one or more, it may be singular or pfamL 

See declension of nouns and pronouns, 225. See also, 72, 78, 74, 76, 76. 

NUMBER. ' 

188. Number is the property that distinguishes one fix>m 
more than one. See 77. 

184. There are two numbers, nn^ftdar and pluraL 

Forms of the Plwal Number. 

185. The plural of nouns is generally formed by adding f to 
the singular ; as, Road, roads ; mountain, mouMains, 

186. The plural ending often makes an additional syllable. This is the 
ease when the s does not unite in sound with the word or syllable to which it 
IS added ; thus, tt\e plurals of Aorse, kome^page^ rote^wnce^ have two syllables; 
4S, Aor-ses, Aov-scs, &c. 
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187. Nouns ending in x, z, ssy shy or eh soft, form their plu- 
rals by adding es ; as, Fox^foxeSj glass, glasses^ adz, cubeif lasL 
Icuhesy churchy churches. 

Note. — The insertioii of the e is necesBary in nioh words to g^ve the sound 
of « in the plural form. 

188. Mostnoansendingm/or/e,fomiiheir plural in Ml ; as, "Wife, imwi, 
loaf, hcneB, 

189. The following nouns and their compounds form their plurals regu- 
larly ; stot/e»^«, «<!/«,. We/; cWe/, griefs kerchief, mischief, dwatff scarf, turf, 

*"*/* Sl^t ^''^fi V^\ ^^t ^^^ B^°^ ^ ®°^ "^ #} except tiajf, which has 
staves. Staff as amilitary term has sto^ in the pluraL 

190. Nouns ending in y after a consonant, change the y into ie», to form the 
plural ; as, Body, dociies ; lady, tofies. But nouns ending in y after a vowtJL, 
haye their plural regular ; as. Valley, t;a0eys ; boy, &)yt; day, (fa^.4F 

191. Nouns ending in o, preceded by a consonant, form their plural by 
a Jding cs to the singular ; as. Hero, hwroes ; except junto, canto, f/gro, gretio, 
^portico, toh, and quarto, which have « only, added for the plnraL 

192. Nouns ending in a yowel preceded by another vowel, form their plu* 
rals regularly ; as, Folio,yoKo0. 

193. ' The plural of the following nouns is irregularly formed : 



Singular. 

Man 
Child 
Woman 
Ox 



PhraL 
men 
children 
women 
oxen 



BingtUar, 

Tooth 
Louse 
Goose 
Mouse 



PhraL 

teeth 
lice 
geese 
mice. 



Singular, 
Brother 
Die 
Penny 
Pea 
Cow 
Grenius 



Plural 

brethren (of one society.) 
dice for gaming, 
pence h applied to 
pease ) a mass. 



194. The following nouns have two fbrms in the plural, with different »g- 
nifications. 

Pkiral 

brothers (of one family) 

dies (for coining) 

pennies ) distinct 

peas j^^objects. 

cows kine 

geniuses, persons of genius, genii, a kmd of aerial spirits. 

195. The compounds of man form the plural in the some manner as the sim- 
ple word ; as, Alderman, a/i(2ermen; statesman, statesmen. 

196. Some words ending in man, as Turcoman, taUtman, are not compoundi 
df this word, and form their plural regularly. 

* Formerly, the sidgular number of this class of words ended in is ; as 
Ghrie, vamUe. 

6 
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The Phtrd of Foreign Words, 

197. Koniis whose phtralB aro formed according to the analogy of the laa 
goagev from which they are derived. 

•AMijFiHar. 

Almmms, 

Amannenais, 

Analysis, 

Anunalcnlmn, 

Antithesis, 



Apex, 
AppendiZi 

Automaton, 

Axis, 
Arcanmn, 

Bandit, 

Basis, 
Bean, 

Caliz, 

Cherob, 

GhrysaliB, 
Datom, 
Desideratmn^ 
Dinresis, 

-Dogma, 

Efflnyinm, 
Elbpsis, 
Emphasis, 
Ephemeris, 

Encomixmii 

Emttimi, 
Focus, 

FfJimnla, 

Fimgns, 
Genua, 



f 



FhiraU 

almnni. 

amannenses. 

analyses. 

animalcnla. 

antitheses. 

! apices, 
apexes, 
appen^ces. 
appendixes. 

i automata, 
automatons, 
axes, 
arcana. 

i banditti, 
bandits, 
bases, 
beaux. 

! calicos, 
calixes. 
{cherubim, 
cherubs, 
chrysalides, 
data. 

desiderata, 
diaoreses. 

{dogmas, 
dogmata. 
efSiuYia. 
ellipses, 
•emphases, 
ephemerides 

{encomiums, 
encomia. 

errata. 
focL 

{formulas, 
foimulad. 
(ftmgi, 
1 ftmguses. 
genera. 



Gymnasium, 

Hypothesis, 
Ignis fatuus, 
Index, 



PkraL 

{gymnasia, 
gymnaskims. 

hypotheses. 

ignes fatui. 

mdexes, (pointers 
or tables of 
contents.) 

indices, (referring 
to algebraic 
quantitiet.) 

lamina. 

larvs. 

i media, 
mediums. 
{memoranda, 
memorandnins. 
Metamorphosis, metamorphosus. 

Momentum, 1 momenta, 

I momentums. 
messieuies. 
miasmata, 
nebulse. 



Index, 



Larva, 
Medium, 

Memorandum 



Monsieur, 

Miasma, 

Nebula, 

Oasis^ 

Parenthesis, 

Phasis, 



oases. 

parentheses 

phases. 



Phenomenon, phenomena 



Badius, 
Scoria, 

Scholium, 

Stamen, 

Stratum, 
Stimulus, 

Seraph, 

Speculum, 

Thesis, 

Vortex, 



radiL 
floorise. 

iadiolia, 
scholiums 
i stamens, 
stamina, 
strata. 
stimulL 

t seraphim, 
seraphs, 
specula, 
theses, 
voitioes- 
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198. Some nouns, from the uatore of the things which they denote, have the 
Ringnlar form only ; as, Wheat, P^^ 9<^ <2t^ &o. Some words of this 
dass, when nsed to denote different kinds of the substanoes or qualities which 
they nepresent, admit of a ploial form ; as, Tfiine, toinetf v»c«, vicei. 

199. Some nouns have the same form in both numbers ; u, M d A em aU a , 
eSnics, meant, ^>ecies, eeries, deer, theep. 

The singular mean is used to signify the middle between two extremes. 

200. Nems, which was formerly used both in the singular and plund, ia 
aow regarded as singular only. 

201. The words conoon, thol, aaitt; also the words hone^fooi, iwfantrfff and 
eatairy, comprehending bodies of soldiers, are used as plural nouns ; as, 
** Several that being fired ; ** " several tail of ships.*' The word jSift has a 
plural but is also used in the pluzal sense without a change of form. 

202. To express the plural of a proper noun with a title prefixed, the title 
cnly is usually varied in writing, to express the plur^ ; as, ** The Messrs Har- 
per ; ** " the Misses Toung." But in regard to the plural of such complex 
noons, usage is not uniform. Some good writers vary the name and not the 
title, and in conyersation this usage is more common ; as, " The Miss Youngs.** 
With the title of Mrt., or the numerals two or three prefixed, the name onty 
is varied to ezpresetliepluraL 

205. Oompounds, in which the prinoipal word is put first, vary the princi- 
pal word to form tiieir plurals; as, jF*atfter-in-law ; phral, Faihert-m-laM. 
Cbwr^martial ; phtral, Cbwto-martial. Compo un ds ending mfid, and aU those 
hi which the principal word is put last, haive the regular plural fonn | aa, 
S^xxmfuU, man-trcg^t. 

204. Proper names, generally, do not admit of a plural form, except the 
names of naiiont, tocietiet, dutint of moimfajiw, and grmipt of itlandt ; as, nt 
Apenndttet, (he FriemBt, the JEngUth, the Wett-ImKet. 

206. The following nouns are used only in the pluraL 





Drawers, (an 


Antipodes. 


dress.) 


Archives. 


Dregs. 


Ashes. 


Embers. 


Assets. 


Entnuls. 


BiUiards. 


Gooda. 


Bitters. 


Hatches. 


Bowels. 


Ho8e,^sto<daii 


Breeohes> 


Hysterica. 


Clothes. 


Ides. 


Calends. 


literatL 


Add to these the 


names of things 


tdttort, longt, &o. 





article of 



Lees. SnufiSsrs. 

Lungs. Scissors. 

Letters, (literatoze.) Shears. 



»0 



Measles. 

Minutiae. 

Manners. 

Morals. 

Nippers. 

Nones. 

Pincers. 

Pleiads. 



Shambles. 

Tidhigs. 

Tongs. 

Thanks. 

Vespers. 

Vitals. 

Victuals. 

Wages. 



consisting of two parts only ; as, Bdlomt^ 



NoTB. — Words, figures, and letters, used ifierely as nouns, without regard 
to their appropriate signification, form their plural with an apostrophe ana the 
letter t, as, the ift and a^t ; the hvfft ana wherefore' tf the 8'| and the 9*t 
^e a's and the bU. 
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Give the plurals of the following nouns. 
' Tax; brush; gas; monkey; attorney; valley; fly; lady 
destiny; liberty; city; berry; prodigy; hero; negro; portico; 
motto; potato; tyro; elf; wolf; leaf; half; thief; life; knife; 
staff; flagstaff; brother; foot; emphasis; handful; spoonful; 
penny ; genus ; index ; mother-in-law ; brother-in-law ; genius ; 
alderman; statesman. 

Section XVn. 

GENDEiEL 

206. Gender is a property of the noun or pronoun to dia- 
finguish sex. See 80, 81, 82, 83. 

There are three different ways of distinguishing sex,—- 1. by 
the use of different words; as, Father, mother; 2. by difference 



another word ; as, Land^orc^ landlm^y. 






207. By 


different words. 






. 


tfOMIliMM. 


J^emjiijhe. 


ifofdiiNM. jPemMMM. 


JUJlSOftlme. J^MNNMMi 


Bean, 


beUe. 


Gentleman, lady. 


Man, 


woman. 


Boy, 


girL 


Hart, 


roe. 


Master, 


mistress. 


Brother, 


sister. 


Horse, 


mare. 


Master, 


miss. 


Buck, 


doe. 


Husband, 


wife. 


Nephew, 


niece. 


Drake, 


duck. 


King, 


queen. 


Papa, 


mftniiqft. 


Earl, 


countess. 


Lad, 


lass. 


Son, 


daughter 


Father, 


mother* 


Landlord, 


, landlady. 


Stag, 


hind. 


Friar or monk. 


nnn. 


I^xrd, 


lady. 


Unole, 


aunt 


Gander, 


goose. 


Male, 


female. 


Wizard, 


witch. 


208. By 


difference of termination. 






Jfoccttime. 


FemMM. 




JIbfctffina. 


JK^ vlTlVMvRv* 


Abbot, 


abbess. 




Instructor, 


instructress. 


Actor, 


actress. 




Jew, 


Jewess. 




Administrator. 


administratrix. 


Landgrave, 
Lion, 


landgrayine. 


Adulterer, 


adulteress 


• 


lioness. 




Ambassador, 


ambassadress. 


Marquis, 


marohionesi. 


.^'biter, 


arbltress. 




Margrave 


margrayine 


Aathoi 


authoress. 




Negro, 


negress. 


1 
1 
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MoietOme. 


F^mUme. 


Ma§eulme 


I'VnMMM. 


Baitm, * 


baronesa. 


Patron, 


patroness. 


Bridegroom, 


bride. 


Peer, 


peeress. 


Bene&otor 


beneftwtrcBB. 


Poet, 


poetess. 


Caterer, 


catereas. 


Prior, 


pri<Hess. 


Ofaanter, 


cha&traBB. 


Ptophet, 


prophetess. 


Gonduotor 


condnotress. 


I^wtootor, 


protectress. 


Gomit, 


oonntess. 


Priest, 


priestess. 


Gsar, 


oaarina. 


Prince 


princess. 


Daaphin, 


'daaphinees. 


Shepherd, 


shepherdese. 


Deaoon, 


deaconesB. 


Songster 


songstress. 


I>iike, 


duohank 


Soaroeier, 


sorceress. 


Cmperar, 


empress. 


Sultan. 


snltaness or B«it 


Enehanter, 




Tailor 




Executor, 


executrix. 


Testator 




Ckyvemor, 


governess. 


Tigw, 


tigress. 


Heir, 


heiress. 


Tutor, 


tutoress. 


Hero, 


heroine. 


Yiaooant, 


TisconntesB. 


Host, 


hostess.. 


Votary, 


Yotaiess. 


Hunter, 


huntress. 


Widower, 


widow. 


209, By prefixing <»>iuuieziiig another word; as. 


Landjord, 


hmdlcM^ 


Jfon-servant, 


maid senrant 


GentleflMM, 


gentletoosMM. 


CbcJ(>-sparrow, 


AeNHiparrow. 


Peacodb, 


peaAen. 


Ifafe child. 


/MMrfe child. 


ifo-goat, 


site-fjoat 







210. Some noons denote objects which are either male or ftmale; as^ 
CkUd, parmU, neighbor. Such nouns, when used in a general way, without 
particular referenpe to some individual of tte class,* are said to be of the 

OOUKOir GEXDVat. 

911. Things without life are sometimes figurati^y represented as having 
the attributes of living beings; to such the distinction €i sex is a]^lied; as, 
when we say of a ship, ike sails well, or of the sua, h$ is rising. Things re- 
markable tar power, size, &c., are tsgilkm of as masimliiiB Thin^i beautiftil, 
amiable, or produetive, as feminine. 

212. When we speak in a general manner of a species; as, the dog, the 
oat, &c. to the species which is remarkable tat boldness, strength, or gener- 
osity, the male sex is generally attributed; to animals of opposite qualities 
tlie female sex is attributed; as, *< The dog is remarkable for Am sagacity.^' 
^ The cat, as the beholds the light, contracts the pupil of her eye." 

218. The masculine gender has a general meaning, expressing both male 
and female, and is always employed when the office, occupation, or profession, 



* The term e o mm tm does not refer to any distmction in sex, but is applied 
to a certain class of nouns, which, from their form, are indeterminate va. re- 
spect to gender; but when the context determines to which sex tfaey are to bf 
referred, they are not to be considered of the common gender. 

6* E 
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and not Uie sex, of (he indrndual is chiefly to be expressed. In the foDowJng 
eentenoo, both nude and fenuUe writers are inclnded. " The poets «f this age 
are distinguished more by correctness of taste than sublimity of oonceptiont*' 
But if it is intended to designate the sex of the individual spoken of, the ap« 
propriate form of the word must be used.* 

214. In speaking of an animal, whose sex is not known or not important 
to be regarded, it is often considered without sex; as, ** If a man steal an ox 
or sheep and sell d," &c. 

OBAX EXEB0I8E. 

How many does the word river denote ? Change the form so that it sha.! 
denote more than one. Change the following nouns to the plural form ; hnffe, 
thrife^ vfffe, chief, fix, gUus, hrvik, vanUy, moneffj ehUdf eagahatUf ana/yns, 
nMmorofidiMt, ffffnrna th tm. 

What is that property of a noun called, which distinguishes one from more 
than one? 

How is the plural number formed ? What are some of the yariations ftom 
the general rule ? 

What is gender? What does the mascuUne gender denote? feminine? 
neuter? Mention the different ways of distinguishing sex. To what object 
is the term common gender applicable ? Is the distinction of sex ever applied 
to things without life ? 



Section XVlll. . 

CASE. 

216. The term Case (Latin, cowf, ** a fUl,'* " an end,' or ** a dose,*') is 
strictiy applicable to tiie ending of declinable words. But in the iCiigii»ii 
language the relations of words are not generally determined by syllables 
annexed or prefixed. 

216. In every sentence, there is one word which denotes the person or 
thing of which an assertion is made, called the mAjecL This relation is easily 
determined, and is called the nomMMrtive ease. The predicate expresses some 
BotioQ or state of tiie subject. This action sometimes relates only to the sub- 
ject itself; as, "The bhd sm^s,*' **a man ffeQw," and sometimes extends 
beyond itself to some object which is controlled, produced, possessed, or in 
some way affected by it This object is denoted by a noun or pronoun, in 
quite a different relation firom that of the nominative, and is said to be in the 
objectioe cate» 

217. The objective case may be easily known, from its being the direct 
limitation of a tramUim verb or prepotUion. As the relation of property o« 
ownership is indicated by a certain termination of the noun, the case, called 



* See Crombie*s Etymology and Syntax. Also, Cramp's Philosophy of 
Language. 
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toe potutthef occasions no difficulty to the learner. There are, thereforai 
three distinct'iAlations of nouns and pronouns in a sentence, called, in gram' 
mar, noninatioef pouemvt^ and objective oases. See 84. 

218. The nominative case is used to denote the following 
relations. See 85, 86, 87. 

1. Of the subject of a proposition; as, " 7%€ tun is the source of heat." 

2. Of a. noun, pronoun, or clause, in apposition with the subject; aa, 
** Cicero, the orator j " " the question, hon he thomld micceed, was net ooom 
vdered.*' 

8. Of a noun in the predicate referring to the tuAjed nomn/oivoe; aa, 
^ Cicero, the orator, was a great stoteamon." C^cero^ orator , and ttaietmafn^ 
are in the nominatiye case. 

219. The possessive case of nouns is generally formed by 
annexing 8 with an apostrophe ; as, ^*SmJ^s journal;" ^^ S^en* 
cet^s anecdotes ; " " men's shoes ; " " children's toys." 

220. The possessive case plural, ending in «, is formed by 
adding the apostrophe without the s; as, ^^Boy^ tops;" ^^ eaglet 

wings," 

221. To a noun in the singular number, ending in # or s, the apostrophe is 
-Sometimes added without the <, when its use would occasion a disagreeable 

harshness ; as, *' Moses* disciples ; " ^ ri^teousness' sake.'* 

222. When the letter s added as a sign of the possessive will not coalesoe 
with the noun, it adds a syllable to it ; as, Thomas's book ; church's property 
pronotmced Thomas-is, church-is. 

KoTE. — The possessive case of pronouns has no regular formation. 

223. The objective case denotes the object of a transitive 
verb or preposition. 

224. Nouns and pronouns are oflen used absolutely ; that is, 

they form no part of a regular sentence ; such nouns are siiid to 

be in the independent caseJ* 

Note. — As the form of this case is generally like that of the nominative, it 
IB not given in the declension. The objective fonn of the pronoun is some- 
times in this case. 

* The term nomincttioe independent or abtdlvU^ seems to be inconsistent both 
with the true definition of the nominative, and with the rules which govern its 
construction with tiie verb. Besides, pronouns in the obfective case are some- 
times used in this way; as, Mel miserable. Such words might be termed 
•Migwuddsi or oMirfe, without the appendage of *' ease." 
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Section XIX. 

225. Declension of nouns and pronouns. 



H017NS. 
BBGUIiAB. 

Singulair. PkmA 

Nam* King, kings. 

Po8S. King's, kings'. 

OJj. King, kings. 

BBGULAB. 

Fox, foxes. 

Fox's, foxes'. 

Fox, foxes. 

XBBBGULAB. 

Man, men 

Man's, men's. 

Men, men. 

rBOFBB iroiTKs. 

George, — ^ 

George's, — ^ 

George, - 



▲ B 8TBA0T. 



Virtue, 

Virtue's 

Virtue, 



PRONOUNS. 
FIB8T PBBBOlf. 

Singular. ItmrU, 

HFom. I, we. 

J\ii<. M7, mine, onr. 
Ohf, Me, us. 

BBOOHD PBB80H. 

Thou, You, ye. 

Thy, thine, your. 
Thee, you. 

THIBD PEKSOlf, (MAS.) 

He, they. 

Els, their. 

Him, them. 

THIBD PEBBOXr, (FBX.) 



She, 
Her, 
Her, 



they, 
their, 
them. 



THIBD P BBS OB, (VBUT.) 



It, 

It's 

It, 



theiy. 
th^ir. 
them. 



S26. Mine and Hhine were formerly used before noons beginning with vow- 
els, instead of my and thy. But this use is no longer retained, except in gmvc 
or formal style. 

227. Owrs, ffoui^j tftejrs, hem, and generally ndne and Aihe, are possessiTC 
pronouns, nsed in either the nominatiye or objeotiye case. 

As pronouns they represent both the possessor and the ttiing possessed. 

Examples. — <* Tour house is on the plain, ours is on the hill;'* **onn" 
•feanding in place of "onr hoose," is in the nominative case. ** Tour* ii 
Jnst received ; " that is, yonr letter. " Yonrs " is the subject of "is." * 

* See WebgteTf 8, B, Greene, WeUs, &c. 
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996. In most Ofamman- these words sure treated «• pronoant in the poeeet- 

uvecase. Bnt as they aie invariably nsed in tbeplaee of a noim and prancnuv 
and cannot be used befosa nonns either ezpieiaed or nadentood, they have « 
better olaim to th* rank of mUfjeei or o^'eef tium aoTeralotiier iroxda oaUad. 
oomponnd pranouna* 

929. The pronoun yviH althongji planl ftk fonn, nprteeata nomiain eitbar 
number. Thau and ihee are aeldom used except in grave or fbrmal style. Tm, 
-therefore, is the only pronoun qfikeieeondpenfm in oommon use, to lepreaent 
noons in tlie singular or plural number. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Particular attention should be |^ven to the nouns and pronouns in the 
different oases. The mles given in Fart I, should be applied here. 

The earth reyolves swiftly. The boatr gMdes rapidly down 
the stream. Fragrant flowers bloom in the garden. The lark 
moimts high in tiie air. 

Youth's joys depart Edward's courage &iled, in view of the 
difficulties before him. Joseph's &ther mourned for him. 
Washington's army suffered. The ship's crew mutinied. Boni^ 
parte's soldiers conquered. 

The prinee obeys the kmg's command. Arnold's treason dis^ 
graced lus name. The eagle's talons seiaed the prey. Greoi^ 
studies Colbum's arithmetic. The sun's rays disperse the dark- 
ness. The youth's diligence deserves pndse. They took Jo- 
seph's coat, and killed a kid of the goats, and dipped the coa^ in 
the blood. 

We compel them. I hmt yoor request. She fears him. 
Thou rulest us. You belieye me. Thine is the kingdom. 
They hate me. Ycni see me. He feais my anger. It is his 
book. They care for you. We lost ours. You took mine. 
You have his book. He bought my watch. I receired yours, 
'^e injured than. They came to our house. They wasted 
their property. 

OBAL BXBBCISB. 

1. What does case denote 7 How many principal cases ? What relations 
does the nominatiye case denote ? When the nominatiYe denotes the subject, 
what is It called ? Am. Subject nominatiye. When a nominative occurs in 
the predicate, what is it tenned? Am. The predicate nominatlTe. In the 
sentence ** Time is money," which is the subject nominatiTe ? Which the 
predicate uominat?Te ? 
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S. What does the pofwesBive case denote ? How is it genttallj formed ? 
What does the objectiTe case denote ? Decline '*kiag/* " fox/* **maai," and 
the prononns, •* !,»' « then," *• he," " she," *• it" What is sidd of •« mine," and 
•« thine ? " Of " onrs," " yours," " theirs," &c. ? Can they stand before nouns 7 
In what case are these words considered to be by most grammarians ? What 
it an objection to their behig considered in the possessiTa case ? 



Section XX. 

VERBS. 

230. A Verb is a word by means of which something is 
afiSrmed.* 

Noob — The word ^'afBrm** is intended to apply to the office of tihe^veirb 
in direct and indirect assertions; also in expressing command, entreaty, and 
faiqniry. 

CLASSES. 

231. Verbs are divided into two general classes, namely: 
TRANsmvB and Intransitivb; and into five subordinate 
classes, namely: regular ^ irregular j auaiUaryj drfeetivej 

and impersonal, \ 

TBANSITIYE YEBBS. 

232. A Thztuitive Verb is one that requires an olyect to com- 
plete the sense ; as, ^Fire eontumee^ (what?); the addition of 
an object is required to complete the sense. See 92. 

Note. — The term "transitiye*' is applicable to the active form only of 
ths class of yerbs. See 289. 

2S8. The object is sometimes omitted, when it is suggested by the connec- 
tion, or when the verb expresses a customary act; as, **The husbandman 
pbmght, rnnn, and re^yw." The object of each of these yerbs is naturally 
suggested; as, ** Ploughs ike gromid^ sows (he iud, and reaps ike grain,* 



t> 



* The cliiet characteristics of this important part of speech, appearing in 
the numerous definitions of it, have been its necessity to eveiy sentence of 
affirmaUony energy, action, suffering, being, time, number, and person. Every 
verb, whilst it implies time, preckduee or connects an attribute or expresses 
action. — Dr. Wiuon. 

Assertion or affirmation is the act peculiar to the verb, being never per 
formed by any word which gmmmarians have referred to n different part of 
speech. —jEmitir^A JSncydcpcBdia, Art Gram. 
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234. Tnmsitiye Tinbs express an action which an agent performs 
ajton, or in reference to, some person or thing; and it is called tranmUve from 
its aopearing to be the means of passing over or transferring this action. If 
to a convenient term, bnt calculated to mislead the learner in regard to the 
real nature of the verb. The verb has no agency in either exerting or tran^* 
fening the action, bnt stands simply as the sign of an action, or as the me- 
dimn which the writer or speaker employs in affirming the action. 

INTHANSITIVB YEBBS. 

2S5. An miransitiye yerb is one that does not require aa 

object to complete the sense ; as, I stand; he sits, 

286. Some verbs of this class are transitive in relation to an object that 
has a meaning similar to their own; as, '*To dream a dream f^* ^to run a 
race / " "to live a Ufe," &c. 

287. It to to be understood that the term obfeet, used in connection with 
transitive and intnmsitivd verbs, usually has reference to a noun or pronoun 
In the objective case, used immediately after a verb, without a preposition 
eiq[>ressed or understood. 

288. It frequently happens, however, that verbs called "intransitive** 
express action as exerted upon an object in the strongest manner, through the 
medium of a preposition; as, "He stamped ifpon iks ground f" "they fell 
ipon tfte enemy." In such instances the preposition seems to combibe with 
the verb, and together they form a compound expression, equivalent to a 
transitive veib. 

VOICB. 

239. Verbs used transitively have two forms, callea aei^ve 
and passive voices, 

240. In the active voice the subject of the verb is represented 
as acting upon an object ; as, '^ The sun warms the earths 

241. In the passive voice the subject of the verb is repre- 
sented as being acted upon ; as, ^ The earth is warmed by the 
Bun." ♦ 

242. In both of these examples the sense to the same, but the form of the 
expression is entirely changed. The object "earth,** in the aefitieform^ has 
become*the tmbfect in the pasmve, while the agent "sun** appears in *he pas 
siveform as the object of the preposition by. 

Note. — As a convenient mode of expression, the term pamve verb to some- 
tmies applied to the passive form of a trarMHve verb. 



* When a nominative 48 the name of an agent, the verb to said to be active. 
When it to the name of an object, it is said to be passive. This mode of ex- 
pression is illogical, for it is the noun that becomes active In one initanoe an4 
passive in the other. — Edinburgh EkicyclopeBcUa. 
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SXEBCISS. 

Change the verbs in the following expressions to the passive fonn. 

The hunter kills the foz. The wind shakes the trete. 
The farmer tills the ground. The sun melts the snow. 
The waves toss the ship. The wood-cutter fells trees. 

243. A few intransitiye verbs are used in the passive form 
by reputable^ writers. The following expressions occur in 
Gray's Letters : ^ I am this night arrived here." ^I am 
Uhday jtut returned from Alba." So in Shakspeare : *^ He is 
not yet arrived;*' "Who 'tis that is arrived f" Such usage 
with these verbs, however, is not general among good writers. 
It should be, "I have arrived;" "I have returned" &c. But 
a passive form of the verbs come, go, hecome, rise, set^fall, grow, 
and some others, is in common use. " Jb Hector arrived and 
goneJ^'-^IMbu* "My lord, your loving nephew now is come J* 
" Bichard, my friend, is He eomef — King Henry VL " The 
sun is risen!* " Christ is risen indeed." " The park that sur- 
rounded the house v)as aU run wild, and the trees were grown 
out of shape." — Irving * 

KoTB. — Some verbs are used transitively and intransitively in the same 
flmn ; as, ** They eut the tree.** ^ The Or evti more easily than the oafc.*'t 

OBAL KXERCISB. 

Into what two general classes are verbs divided ? What is a transitive 
verb? an intransitive? The '*bird flies." What kind of a verb is flies? 
Why ? ** The hnsbancinian tills the ground." What Und of a verb is tills ? 
Why? What is its object? Is the object ever omitted ? Give an example. 

Do intransitive verbs ever have an object? Do intransitive verbs ever 
express action? What forms have transitive verbs? How is the subject 
represented in the active form ? in the passive form ? Give examples of 

*The neuter [intransitive] admits in many instances a passivb form, 
retaining still the neuter signification; chiefly in such verbs as signifjr some 
sort of motioui or change of place or condition; as, "I am come;" "1 toas 
aone ; " " I oro grown; " " I tocu faUen,** I doubt much the propriety of the 
following examples; "We are swerved," TiUotton. "The obligation was 
ceased." lb. "Whose number imuomottnteci." Swift, — Lowdt. 

t Transitive verbs in English are sometimes used without an objective case, 
in a sense between the active and passive voices ; as, " I taste the apple ; ** 
"the apple ts tasted by me;" "the apple tastes sweet;" "the field ptoujj^ 
w fill." — ffart. 
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both foms. Do any intrafisitiTe verbs admit of a passi've form ? €ttve 80 
example. Are the expressions, ** is arrived,'* " is returned," strictly propnr? 
Why is the expression, ' is perished," improper ? What should it be ? 
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MODES. 

244. Mode (Latin, modus, ^maamer/^ is a form of the verb 
which expresses maimer of action or being. 

245. Some of the different modes in which the verb is used 
are as follows : 

1. We say, the flower Noams, the flower Moomed, the flowex 
vnU Uoom, the flower has bloomed, or has the flower bloomed f 

This manner of asserting or inquiring is called the indica* 
TiVE mode. 

Note. — /ikKco^m means "showing," or "deolaring." 

2. We 8AJ, the child may leaam, can learn, must leaam, could 
learn, should learn, or can he learn f must he learn f &c 

This manner of asserting or inquiring is called w^ potsn 
TiAL mode. 



Note. — PuttnUal (Latin, poUm^ " able," ^ having power,") signifies haemg 
power or dbUity, 

3. We say, learn thou, obey ye, do, go. 

This manner of speaking is called the impebatite mode or 
manner. 

KoTB. — JiiyMrative signifies *' commanding." 

« 

4. We say, to read, to have read. 

This manner of speaking is called the infinitive mode. 

KoTB. — Infimihe (Latin, mfitnUui^ ** nnlimited,") signifies '* in an iiTiTimit»l 
manner." 

5. We say, if it rains, suppose it should rain, lest it should 
rain, unless it rains. 

This manner of speaking is called the subjttnctiyIb mode.* 

* The following are appellations given to modes of assertion by difibrent 
writers. 

Personative, impersonative, the indicative, declarative, definitive, the rog 
titltft, interrogative, reqnisitive, peroontative, assertative, ennnciative, vooativs 

4 
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NcTC — Suhjtmetive (Latin, mttjungo, " to subjoin,") signifin sabjoined to 
Thifl mode is called subjunctive, bccaiuse the clause in wnich it occurs musi 
be ** subjoined to," or conuected with some other clause to make complete 
sense; as, "If it rains," ezi>resses only a supp<^tion; but when subjoined ti 
** I cannot work," the sense is 'Complete. ' • " 

ORAL EZEBCISE. 

Li what mode are the following assertions : " I love," " I have loTed,** ** I 
wiU love," " I loved." Why ? 

In what mode are the following assertions: ** I may love," ^ I might love,^ 
•* 1 can love," " I must love." Why ? Ana, They imply power, ability, n» 
cessity, or obligation. 

In what mode are the following expressions: " See thou," "see," "see ye,** 
** believe him," " obey your rulers." Why ? 

In what mode are ^e following expressions: "To do,** "to learn,** "to 
speak," "to have seen.** WbyV 

In what mode are the following ex|M«8sioii8: "If I love,*' "nnJiess )run 
h^ar." 

How many modes have been mentioned ? What are they ? 

EXEBCZBE. 
Put each of the following verbs in aQ the diffident k&odes. 

ModeL 

Verb — MAKE. Iin>ioATiYS. — I make, I made, I have made, 1 shaO 
make. 

PoTKNTiAi*. — I may or can make, I might make, I may have made. 
SuBjuNcnvB. — If I make, lest I make, unless I make. 
Impbsatiye. — Make, make thou, make ye, do make. 
In ymri ' iVJi . — To make, to have made. 

VERBS. 

Command. Deny. Praise • 

Obey. Forgive. Blame. 

Speak. Turn. Walk. 

246. As the verb is the only medium of expressing an assertion or afBmift 
tion, the different ways of asserting are called the modes of the verb. Of 
these, there are commonly reckoned five, namely : the tndKcotJpe, i^<^ potmAifU 
the «tt6«imc(tre, the imptraUxoey and the infinitive. 

NoTK. —^ Several grammarians of high authority consider the participle a 
mode of the verb, which they call ih% participial mode. 



precative, deprecative, responsive, concessive, pjermissive, promissive, adhoT" 
tative, optative, dubitative, imperative, mandative, coxy Vkctive, subjonetiv^ 
adjimctive, potential, participial, infinitive, &P« 
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MODES OF THE YEBB. 

247. The Indicative Mode is the form of the verb used 
simply to affirm or declare something; as, ^^He writes J^ 
" He will cameJ^ 

248. The Potential Mode is the form used to affirm 
something as poasibhy obligatory, or necessary; as, ^^He 
may tvriteJ'* " He can vnite^ " He t/umld tffrite** " He 
must write.** 

249. This mode may be known by the sign may, con, must, mighty could, 
wotddf GT ihoiUcL 

NoTB. — As the peculiar import of this mode depends npon tiie signification 
of the anxiliaries may, can^ &d^ the leaiper is referred to the explanation of 
these verbs in 818 1, a, 8, &c. 

250. Bom the potential and indicative modes, are nsed in asking questions 
of an import corresponding to their different significations.* 

251. The Svihjunciive Mode is the form used to represent 
something as wncertainy conditionalj or contingent ; as, ^^If 
it is true, it is unaccountable." 

252. The subjunctive mode may be known generally by Hie signs {f, 
CuMtgh, exc^ wifen, lofceefter, lettj auppott, or any other wcnrd tiiat implies un- 
certainty, condition, or supposition. 

258. The sign, however, is often omitted, especially before the verbs wbbe, 
HAD, €x>i7iJ>, and SHOULD as, ** Were I," ** Had I the wings of a dove," for 
"If I were," "If I had," &o. 

254. The Irrvperatioe Mode is used to command, entreatj 
exhort, ox permit; as, ^^G-o^* ^^Come iJwu,** ^^Obey** 

255. The Infinitive Mode is used to express an action, or 
state, in an unlimited manner ; as, ^' To live,* ^^ To hnoWj* 
" To have known** 

It is known by the sign to, which precedes the verb. 

256. A verb in the infinitive has properties in comm<xi both with the noun 
and the verb. like a verb, when transitive, it is limited by an object It also 
expresses an action, Cr a state of being, and in some of its relations implies time * 
ind like other modes it admits when transitiye,of an active and a passive fonn. 



* The interrogative form is no other than the indicative, with such accen- 
fenation or transposition of words as to show the doubt or the speaker, ao4 
sometimes with an interrogative particle prefixed. — EdM, Erne. 

N5 
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Like the noon, it b used in llie tiominatwe case both as iubfed and ottrfM^ 
and in the obfeethe cate as the obfed of a transitiYe verb. It does not take ■■ 
a4jectiTe before it, but when nsed as the subject of a proposition, it may havi 
tkpredicale adfectioe belonging to it 

EXEBCISB. 

Mention the mode and the dass of the verbs, or answer the questions, what 
kind (^ verb, transUive or wtransUive t In what mode t Why ? 

The sun warms the earth. James should love his book. 
I will walk in the field, deorge must not kill the bird. ^ If 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not Love justice. Speak 
the truth. He wished he could learn. He might learn if he 
would. I must go. Suppose it should rain. If it should 
rain,I shall not go. He should strive to improve. Go and do 
likewise. Seek peace and pursue it Does he believe the 
rumor? Must I go? 

REVIEW. 

How many mod^ have yerbs ? Name them. What is the office of the in- 
dicative mo<& ? What does the potential mode imply ? The subjunctive 
mode ? How may the potential mode be known ? What words are signs of 
the subjunctive mode ? Is the sign ever omitted ? Give an example. How 
is the imperative mode used ? Wnat does the infinitive mode express ? How 
may the mfinitive be known ? In what respects is the k^mtive mode like a 
noun ? In what respects is it like a verb ? 



Section XXn. 

TENSE. 

257. Tense signifies *^ time." (French, tempsy or Latin, tern- 
pU8f ^ time.") 

We speak of actions or events as taking place in differeid 
times, 

1, We say "the flowers hloom," in the present time; — 2, 
"the flower hloomed," in pcut time; — 8, "the flower will 
bloom " in Jutme time. 

ORAL EXERCISE. 

How many kinds of time have been mentioned ? Put the verb hoe in the 
piesent, past and ftttnre tune. Put die verb etiudg in the present, past andf 



^ 
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ftiture time or tense. Itoalk ; is the verb walk in the present or past tune of 
tense ? / waXked, in what time V What is the future time or tense of the 
verb walk ? 

Use the followmg verbs to express something in the present, past and fti« 
tiire time. The pronoons J, toe and they^ may be nsed. 

Strike. Learn. Talk. Hear. See. Work. Look Hides. 
Believe. 

25o. Besides the three general divisions of time mentioned, 
there are some subordinate divisions. 

1. We say, '^ the flower had bloomed ; " that is, before some 
other occurrence had taken place ; as, ^< Before I came, the 
flower h^d bloomed." This is a division of past time. 

2. We say, " the flowers have bloomed ; " that is, at a time be- 
fore the present, but it is not certain whether it bloomed a mo- 
ment ago, or at a period considerably distant 

This is also a division oipctst time, 

3. We say, "The flower will have bloomed;** that is, at or 
before some other occurrence will take place ; as, " The flower 
will have bloomed before we shall return.** This is a division 
0^ future time* 

' -i 

ORAL EXERCISE. 

I love, I loved, I have loved, I had loved, I shall or will love, I shall have 
loved. 

In how many different times is the verb love used ? 

Put the verb play in the different times or tenses ; also the verbs ftole, de 
ttroy^ praise and blame. 

How many divisions of time have been made ? Ans. Six, 

How mnay divisions of past time has the verb ? Ans. Three, called the 
Imperfect or Past tense ; as, I loved ; the Perfect tense ; as, I have loved, and 
the Pluperfect tense ; as, I had loved. 

How many divisions of future time has the verb ? Ans. Two, the fhilk 
Future tense ; as, I shaU or will love ; and the Second F^tture tense ; as I 
iK^ hflve loved 

TENSES OF THE VERB. 

259. Tense is the distinction of time. There are six 
tenses, called the Present^ the Imperfect or Pa%ty the Per 
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fectj the JPluperfecty the First Future and the Second 
Future. 

260. Verbs have two forms in each tense, called Simple 
and Progressive, I vyrite, wrote^ have written, shall or 
will unite, or shall have written, are simple forms, and mark 
time by themselves with less precision than the progressive 
forms. 

261. The Progressive Form consists of the participle in 
ing, and some form of the verb he. It denotes an action or 
event going on at the time specified ; za^Iam writing, was 
writing, have been writing, shall he writing, &c. 

TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE MODE. 
THB PRESENT TENSE. 

262. The Present Tense denotes thie present time of an 
acti<m or event ; as, " I am writing,^^ " I tvrite.^* 

268. The aunpUf<»tn expresses what is customary or what is always true ; 
as, " The sun rises and sets." " God is eternal.'* 

It embraces any extension of time, a portion of which is included in the 
present ; as, " Caligula is justly abhorred for hi^ cruelty ; " that is, vhu and still 
if abhorred. 

This form is sometimes used in the narration of past events, to impart 
spirit and vivacity to the style ; as, " KeJightSj conquers^ and takes an immense 
booty which he ^vides among his soldiers and returns home." 

264. This form sometimes refers to future time, especially when preceded 
by the words toAen, before, afi&r^ as soon as, &c. ; as, " When he arrives he 
will hear the news. Mr. Coleman goes off for Boston to-morrow." — J, Adams ^ 

IaL cxlvjil 

266. The progressive form of this tense expresses what is passing in tko 
present momeiit ; as, " He w reading." 

THE IHPEBFEOT TSN8B. 

266. The Imperfect Tense denotes simply the past time 
of an action or event ; as, " I wrote.^^ " I was writing.^* 

267. The sitiyAe form expresses an action or event as completed iii past 
(inw ; as^ ** The ship saiUd yesterday.** 
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268. The progreadve form of this tense expresses an action or eviut as 
going on at some specified past time ; as, " I waa writing yesterday, when yov 
called to me." 

269. This tense is called by some writers the pcut or preterit tense. The 
term imper/ect is not strictly applicable, except to the progressive form, 

THE PEBFEOT TENSE. 

270. The Perfect Tense denotes past time with some 
reference to the present ; as, " I have-ivritteny^ " I have 
been fvriting.^' 

The sign of this tense is haoe. 

271. The simple form of a verb in this tense expresses an action or event 
that took place af any period of past time, together with the idea of continu- 
ance to some period of time up to the present moment ; as, " Philosophers hone 
made great discoveries in the present century." Here the action spoken of is 
past, but still the idea of continuance to the present time is distinctly implied 
in the expression ** present century/' 

272. This form expresses also an action or event as just finiished ; as, " I 
hcBce qtoken freely what I had to say."* 

273. The progressive form of this tense expresses an action or event aa 
ffoing on in past time, but continmng to the present ; as/' I hone been wcMng a 
day, a month, or a year," &c. The duration of the action is determined by 
some limiting word or a^unct. 

274. A verb in this tense sometimes denotes a future action or event, if 
preceded by tohen, before^ as soon cu, &c. ; as, ** We wUl go as soon as wa Aora 
comjjleted our work." 

Note. — This tense is termed completive present by Harris ; by Lowth, 
Ward, &c., present pef feet f by Murray, Webster, &c., perfect, 

PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

275. The Pluperfect Tense denotes time past at or before 
some other specified past time ; as, " I hadfinuhed my letter 

^This is also called the present perfect tense, as it denotes actions done in 
three degrees or distinctions of time, all terminating with the present ; that is, 
either without any time intervening between their bein^ done and the present 
time ; or within some compass, or certain portion of time extending to the 
present Thus in the first degree we say, "I have now written my letter;" 
which intimates that no space of time intervened between the action and the 
time of speaking. 

In the secona degree we say, " I have written a letter this morning ; " when 
nothing is determined, but that the action was done within that space of time. 
Wherefore in speaking of the same action in the afternoon, it is proper to say, 
"I wrote a letter this morning," not "I have wriftcn," &c. In the third de- 
cree we may say, " Cicero has written three books of offices," or " mora] 
duties ; " where, notwithstanding these books were written many ages since, 
yet as the expression is general and no intimation given of any iutermodiute 
•pace, we use ^Jiis tense. See Essays on Language , ^ John Ward, 
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before he arrived." " Had finished,*' is in the pluperfect 
tense. 

This tense may be known by its sign " had." 

276. This tense has the same relation to the imperfect as the perfect has to 
Uie present. A verb in this tense expresses something anterior to the imper- 
fect, but extending to it in some relation ; as, *^ Many discoyeries had been 
made in the arts and sciences before the days of Bacon.*' 

. FIBST FUTURE TEHSE. 

277. The First Future Tense denotes simply future time ; 
as, " I 9hall wriUj^^ or " shall he writing." 

The sign of this tense is thaU or vjUL 

SBGOHD FUTURE. 

278. The Second Future Tense denotes time that will be 
past at or before some future time specified ; as, " The]^ 
will have finuhed their work by the appointed time." 

279. This tense may be known by the sign, thaU have. 

Note. — Varions other distinctions in time are denoted by adterbey at^mneU 
and modifying clauies. 

REVIEW. 

What is tense ? How many tenses ? What tiwo forms in each tense have 
verbs ? What does the present tense denote ? What does the single form of 
a verb in this tense express ? Is the present ever nsed in the narration of 
past events ? For what purpose ? ¥^en does this tense denote future time ? 
How does the pro^ssive form of ^this tense express an action or event ? 

What does the imperfect tense denote ? How does the simple form express 
an action ? The progressive form ? By what other terms is this tense some- 
times called ? 

W^at does the perfect tense denote ? What is the sign of this tense ? How 
does this tense differ from the imperfect ? Does a verb in this tense ever de 
note a future action ? 

What do^ the pluperfect tense denote ? What is its sign ? What relatioi 
does this tense have to the imperfect? What does the first Aiture tense dd> 
cote ? What is its sign ? What does the second future denote ? What is ^ts 
sign? 

ANALYSIS AND FABSING. 

In this exiercise the learner should be particular to specify the class, mcde, 
and tense of the verb, or to answer the following questions in parsing it. 
Why a verb ? transitive or intransitive ? why ? In what mode ? why ? In 
what tense? Thy? 

We have dismal accounts from Europe of the preparations 

•gainst us. 

The summer will be very important to us. 



# • 
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I 

We shall have a severe trial of our patience, fortitude, and 
perseverance. 

Mr. Reed, formerly General Washington's Secretary, goes 
with Mr. Dickinson. (How is the present tense used in this 
sentence ? ) 

JBducation makes a great difference between man and man. 

This morning * I received your two letters. 

I have this morning * been out of town with Generals Wash- 
ington, Lee, and Schuyler. 

I am reading history. He has been reading poetry. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

I have attended church last sabbath. This year I saved my 
wages. I have expected a letter a month ago. I see him 
yesterday. I have seen him last week. We escaped many 
dangers through life. I see a wagon yesterday drawn by four 
elephants. I had pleasing intelligence to-day. I never see 
such a sight before. 

Section XXm. 

TEKSES OF THE FOTEKTI> ^ MODE. 

280. This Mode has four tenses, viz., ^e present^ the imper- 
fecty the perfect, and the pluperfect. 

281. The present and imperfect tenses of thin .mode are less definite in 
regard to time than the same tenses of the indicative mode. For example, 
/ majf go^ ht may go, I com go, are forms of the pruen^ tense, potential mode, 
but by themselves they mark no precise time. 

282. / ndghi go, I could go, lie thoM go, &c., are forms of the imperfeot 
tense, but alone they imply no definite time. 

288. These tenses seldom mark time definitely, except when some limlHrig r 
word, phrase, or clause is added ; as, I mag go to-morrow, I toould Wbe to go 
to-day, he should go instantly, he said he toould go to-morrow. 

TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

284. The Subjunctive Mode has all the tenses of the indica- 
tive, but is more commonly employed in the present, imperfect 



• * See Rule X, Part IV. 
4* F 
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and perfect tenses ; as, If I go, if he would come, if we have 

sinned, &c 

286. The present tense generally expresses a condition on which some- 
thing fumre is asserted ; as^ *' j^ I jtmtify myself, mine own month shall con- 
demn me ; " ^^ If I be wicked, woe nnto me." 

286. The imperfect is frequently used without marking any precise period 
of time, and may refer to the present^ past^ or fvOwre; as, ** Though all men 
BUbnld be offended because of thee, yet will I never be offended.** 

2^7. In a negative sentence the subjunctive mode often implies an affirma- 
tion ; as, " I would take a walk if it did not rain ; ** implying that it does rain ; 
and on the other hand, in an affirmative sentence the subjunctive form often 
implies a negation : as, ** I would contribute liberally if I had the means ; *' 
implying that I have not the means. 

288. This is especially true of the verb &e, in one of its forms in the sub- 
junctive ; as, ''^ If it were possibUy they shall deceive the very elect ; ** "to 
seduce, if it were possible, evenihe elect ; ** ^^if it were not so I would have 
told you.** 

Section XXIV. 

PARTICIPLES. 

289. A Participle is a word that partakes of the proper- 
ties of a verb and an adjective.* 

290. A verb has three participles ; a present^ a perfect^ and 
a compound participle, 

291. The present participle ends in ing, and implies con- 
tinuance of action ; as, Loving, having, standing, being, 

292. This participle is sometimes called the imperfect parti- 
ciple, because it denotes action going on, but not completed. 

293. The present participle implies time present, in relation to 
the time denoted by the verb of the sentence in which it stands. 

294. The perfect participle denotes action or state completed; 
as, Loved, been, stood. 

295. The perfect participle of a regular verb always ends in 
ed^ For perfect participles of irregular verbs, see table of ir- 
regular verbs. 



* Every complete verb is expressive of an attribute, of time, and of asser. 
.tioji. Now if we take away the assertion, and thus destroy the verb, there will 
remain the attribute and the ftme, wtiich make the essence of a participle. — 
"' - -J, Hermes^ Chap. X 
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296. The compound participle j formed of the verb have and 
a perfect participle, denotes action or state completed, before 
some other action or event ; as, Having loved, having been. 

297. A participle sometimes performs the office of a noun ; 
and is then called a participial or verbal noun ; as, ^ The gen« 
eral's having failed in this enterprise, occasioned his disgrace.** * 

298. The present participle of a transitive verb, though gen- 
erally active in its signification, is sometimes used passively; aa^ 
" The book iz printing ; " "the house is building J* * 

REGULAR VERBS. 

299. A Regular Verb is one which forms its imperfect tense 
and perfect participle by adding ed to the present; as, Borrow, 
imp. borrowec^ perf. part borrow^ii 

NoTB. — This mle is applicable only to the common form in the actiye voice. 

300. When a regular verb ends in silent e, it drops the e on 
receiving ed; as, Love, lov-erf. Regular verbs ending in y, 
preceded by a consonant, change the y into i before the ed is 
added ; as, present, rarify, perfect, rarified, perfect participley 
rarijied. See 44. 

301. Certain regular verbs double the final consonant before 
receiving the termination ed; as. Fit, fitted ; plan, planned ; re- 
gret, regret/ed ; drop, dropped. See 45. 

302. An Irregular Verb is one which does not form its im- 
perfect tense and perfect participle by adding ed ov d \o the 
present ; as. Go, imp. wenty perf. part gone. 



. BXAXFLBS OF BEOULAB 

Indie, PrueiUf or rooL Jndic, ImperfecL 
Love, loved, 
Labor, labored. 
Move, moved. 


VEBBB. 


Perf, ParUciple, 
loved, 
labored, 
moved. 



♦ The form of expression, "m being built," "m being committed," &o ii 
almost universally condemned by grammarians, but it is sometimes met wi^ 
in respectable writers. — Worcester 

** The grammar is printing ; " " the brass is forging." This is in my opinion 
a vicious expression, probably corrupted from a phrase more pure, but now 
somewhat obsolete; "the book is a printing;" "the brass is o forging : " a 
being properly at, and "printing ' and "forging" verbal nouns, signifying 
aotloo ' -/v. Jcknton, 
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hidic. Prcienl, or root. Indie* JmporfBcU 

Relate, related, 

Conceal, concealed, 

Fatigue, fatigned, 

Best, rested. 

Perform, performed. 



Perf. PorHdpU. 

related. 

concealed. 

fatigned. 

rested. 

performed. 



KpTE. — The present participle is fonned by annazing ing to the root. Th€ 
silent e of the verbs ending with that letter is, with one or two exceptions, 
dropped before receiving ing; as, love, lovm^; move, moving. See roles of 
spelling. 

SZAXFLBB OF 0UEUSGULAB TERBB. 

Indie. Presenit or rooL Indie Iny»erfecL Per/, Participh, 

Have, had, had. 

Know, knew, known. 

Stand, stood, stood. 

Behold, beheld, ' beheld. 

Bring, brought, > brought.. 

Sting, stung, stung. 

Lay, laid, laid, 

lie, lay, lain. 

Write the present, perfect and compound participles of the following verbs. 

Labor. Open. Fatigue. Stand. Mbve. Prove. Have. 
Know. Perform. Eegret. Transfer. Plan. Lay. Bring. 
Lie. Create. Command. Complain.^ Relate. Best D^ 
ceive. Lnprove. ^ 

ANALYSIS AND PABSINO. 

Rule XI. 

303. Participles belong to the nouns, which they limit or 
explain. 

304. Present and compound participles of transitive 
verbs in the active form, govern* the objective case. 

Model, 

SsiriENCE. — T%e past participle rignijies action Jinished. 

Analyze. "Participle" is the subject, modified by "past" The "past 
participle " is the modified subject. " Signifies " is the predicate. " Signifies 



« Government, in grammar, is the power of one word in detennining thp 
mode, tense or case of another. 
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^tion finishfid," the modified predicate. ** Finished," the partioiple, modiflef 
Action. 

Participle PaneeL ** Finished ** is a perfect participle of the regular verb 
imthf and belongs to ** action." JSuJe. 

SENTENCES. 

He bad a poniard concealed under his coat. 
Yloyirever fatigued^ he always returned in spirts. 
Having rested, we descended the hill. 
After having performed the ceremony, he returned. 
Jesus knowing their thoughts, rebuked them. 
I saw him laboring in the field. 

The Most High dwelleth not in temples made with hands. 
I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on 
the right hand of Gk>d. 

PERSON. — NUMBER. 

805. The verb receives certain endings to agree with the 
different numbers and persons of its subject 
These endings denote two numbers, and three persons. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

EXAMPLES. 
TMpermm dngviar. 2dpermm tingrUar. Sdperton nnguUxr. 

I love Thou loves^ He love«. 

Itt penon phtrai, 2d penon pbtniL BdpenonphiraL 

We love Ye or you love They love. 

306. The ending st or est, denotes that the pronoun thou of 
the second person singular, is the subject, and the ending s or 
$s denotes that some noun or pronoun of the third person sin(ju- 
lar is the subject These are the only variations in the present 
tense, from the simple form of the verb. Formerly, the third 
person singular of the present indicative, ended in eth ; as, He 
loveth. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 
"ist person nng, 2d perton sing, Zd person ting, 

I loved Thou loved<^ He loved. 

8 
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UipermmpburaL %i ptmtm phraL ZdpenonphtrdL 

We loved Ye or you loved They loved. 

807. The only yanatlon in the imi/erfect tense, on account of number and 
person, is in the second person singular. The ending of jt or est, is added to 
agree with tAoti. 

808. The pronoun Hum and the termination si or est are not much used, ex- 
»ccpt in grave and formal style. 

309. The pronotm you is generally employed now to represent noons of the 
second person in both numbers, idthough it requires a verb in the plural 
form.* 

310. In the subjunctive present, the personal terminations were formerly 
omitted ; as, If thou love, if he love. This form is still retained to expressyWure 
contingency^ and is by some grammarians termed the tMpticalform^ used for if 
thou ^icdt love, if he thall hve, 

811. In all other cases the forms of the indicative mode are used in the 
subjunctive throughout all the tenses, except in the second and third persons 
of the second future, and except also in the present and imperfect ten$e$ of the 
verb be, which have each two forms. 

812. The imperative mode is commoiily used only in the second person ; as. 
Come thou; go ye. 

818. There are expressions, however, in which the form of the imperative 
mode is used with the third person ; as, ** Be t^ enacted ; '* '* blessed be he that 
oometh;'* ** fall Ae that must" 

814. The first person is rarely used with the imperative ; as, ^ Well, maroh 
loe on — meet we the medicine of the sickly weal ; and with him pour we in 
our country's purge, each drop of us.*' — 8hakq>eare, 

EXERCISE. 

Mention the class, number, person mode, and tense of each of the following 
verbs. 

They labor. They labored. I have labored. I shall labor. 
He will labor. It moves. It moved. It will move. We 
know. We knew. We shall know. We have known. The 
bees sting. The bees stung. The bees will sting. The bees 
may sting. They can sting. They might sting. You have. 
You had. You have had. You will have. You might have. 
You may have. 

♦ Thou in polite, and even in familiar style, is disused, and the plural you is 
employed instead of it ; we say you have, not you hasL Tnough in this case we 
ipply " you " to a single person, yet the verb too must agree with it in the plu- 
ral number. " You toas^^^ is a solecism, and yet authors of the first rank have 
nadvertently fallen into it. " Knowing that you vxu my old master^s good 
fncnd." —Addison. Lowth'e Tntrod. p 48. 
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Section XXV. 

CONJUGATION. 

' 315. Conjugation is the inflection of a verb in the differ 
ont modes, ie^es, numbers, and persons. 

Inflection of the verb May in th^ Indicative ModCj Present Tenae. 

Singular. 

I may^ first person, singolar, because the pronoun / is of the first person 
singolar. 

Thou mayst, second person, singular, because ihou is of the second person 
singular. 

He, she, or it, may, third persoif^ singular, because he and the and i^ are of 

the tliird person, singular. 

PhtraL 

We may, first person, plural, because toe is of the first person, pluraL 

Te or you may, second person, plural, because ye and you are of the second 

person plural. 

They may, third person, plural, because the nominatiye theyia of the third 

p^von, plural 

The Principal Parts of a verb are, the Present J^idicaHve^ 

the Imperfect IndicativCy and the Perfect Participle, 

i 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

316. Auxiliary verbs are such as are used to form some of 
the modes and tenses of other verbs. Thej are may, car^^ tntut^ 
shall, vnU, have, do, be. 

317. WiU, have, do, be, are also used as principal verbs. 

May, can, shall, and wiU (when auxiliaries) have only the 
present and imperfect tenses. 

Conjugation of mat, can, shall, and will. 

PRESEITT TBJXSB, 

Singviar. 

may lean I will I shall 

Thou mayst Thou canst Thou wilt Thou shalt 

He may He cem He will He shall 

Pbwal 

1. We may We can We will Keshan 

8. You may You can You will You shall 

8. They may They can They will TlieyshaU 
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DIPXBFKCT, OB PAST. 

1. I might I could I would I should 

2. Thou mightst Thou oouldst Thou wouldst Thou shouldst 
8. He might He could He would He should 

PlmrcJL 

1. We might We could We would We should 

2. Tou might Tou could m Tou would Tou should 
8 They xnight They could They would They should 



NATURE OF THE AUXILIABIEa. 
MAT, CA2T, inXST. 

May^ ) Derived from the Saxon word magcmy ^ to be able," 
Mght. ) «to avail." 

Can, ) From the Saxon cennanj ** to know/' " to contain," " tc 
(huM. ) be able." 

318. May and can are used as auxiliaries in fonning the 
potential present of other verbs. Thej were once used as 
principal verbs and were followed by an infinitive ; as, ^ lean 
to go," ^ I may to go ; " that is, '' I am able to go." 

Mat in its present use implies, 

1. PoaibUUy ; as, "' Sonrething nuuf happen to defeat our plans." " He ma^ 
complete his task if he is diligent.** 

2. AbiUty i as, " What he may do is of two kinds ; what he may do as just, 
and what he may do as possible.** 

8. lAbertyy orpermitsUm ; as, ^ A man may do what the laws permit*' " Thou 
maytt be no longer steward.** ** He may go, if he wishes.** 

4. WiA or detire ; as, ** May prosperity attend you.** 

6. The expressions, may 6e, it may 6e, are equivalent to perht^pB^ or by 
chance ; as, '* May he I will go,** or, " it may 6e, that,** &c. 

6. May is sometimes used to soften the harshness of command ; as, ** Too 
may give my compliments, to Mr. B.** 

7. Might, the past tejise of may, implies also possibility, power, liberty, &c., 
and is sometimes- used instead of ** ma^,** to soften the expression ; as, *' thai 
Ishmael might live before thee.** 

Can implies power, tMU^permisnon^potsibiUty, or triU, 

ExAnrLESk " Can faith save him ? ** [power.] " He can go to-morrow.*' 
" The Jews could not eat certain kinds of animals,'* [permission.] '*An astron- 
omer can calculate an eclipse/* [skill.] '* I cannot rise and give thee ; yet be- 
canse of his importunity, he will rise and give him *' [wiU.] 

Must unplies necessity, certainty, or obligation, tmd has no variation to G» 
orusB time, person or number. 
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Section XXVI. 

SHALL, WILL. 

mn 1 From the Saxon scealan ^'to be obliged, 
on^^Jj ?- formerly used as a principal verb, and fol- 

J lowed by an infinitive mode. 

WIL ] ^^^ ^^^ Saxon willay " to will," used still ai 

■m-^jj f a principal verb, but more commonly as an 

J auxiliary. 

319 These verbs are now used as auxiliaries to other verbs, 

and are signs of the future tense. The following are some of 

the various shades of meaning which they admit of. 

1. Shall in the first person foretells or declares what will take place, or ex- 
presses the decision of the speaker in reference to some future action, or state ; 
as, " I <Aafl go to-morrow ; " sometimes contingentlj ; as, ** I skaU go to-morrow 
with your leave, or if the weather permit." 

2. When uttered with emphasis, " shall ** in the firtiperton, denotes the de- 
termination of the, speaker ; as, ** 1 shall go to-morrow, whether I obtain your 
leave or not** 

5. Shem in the second and third persona genS^y expresses the vfiUj decition, 
permission^ promise^ or command of the speaker in reference to some other per- 
son or thing ; as, "' He shall go ; ** [it is my will to compel him to go.] ** Tlien 
duiU ye return, saith the Lord of hosts,!* [promise.] '^ Thou shaU not kill,** 
[command.] ** It is a mind that shaU remain.** 

** ShaU remain! 

Hear you this triton of the minnows ? Mark you, 
His absolute shaU / ** — SKak^pcare. 

4. After another verb, shaU in the Hwrd person simply foretells ; as, ** He 
thinks he shall succeed well.** 

6. In questions, duM in the Jtrsi person is used to ask pennisnon, di- 
rection, or intention ; as, ** ShaU I go ? ** " Shall I suffer such iigustice ? " 
*<WhatsftaffIdo?** *' Whither shoff I fly ?** [durection.] " iSAofi he be pun- 
ished ?** "iSfAott you go to-morrow?** [intention.] 

6. ShaU in all the persons, denotes simply futniitj after if, and some other 
words which express a condition ; as, '* K I, we, you, or he, AaU go.** 

7. Should in all the persons commonly expresses obligation, but niter if, 
though, unless, and other signs of the subjunctive, it expresses ftitnre contin* 
gencj- ; as, " If it should happen,** '* though all should deny thee.** 

8. Will in the Jirst person expresses the promise or decision of the speaker 
as, * I wiU go," " I wis reward you.** 

9. In the second person, vfill simply denotes a future event ; as, '* You win 
go.** In questions it asks consent, or inquires for the intention of the subject ] 
as," WW you go?*' "WW you resist?'* 

8* 
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10. In the Mrd penon^ vnU in most instances simply denotes ftitaritj 
bnt sometimes it expresses strong determination of the subjeet ; as, ** He VfUi 
not listen," i. e., he is determined not to listen. 

11. Shofud in the ucond and third persons^ is also used to express an OTent, 
nnder a condition or supposition ; as, ^ He vxmld be censured, if he sfiould 
remain longer." 

12. The difference between shaU and toiU may be ei^pressed in a general 
way &fi follows : 

WU in the first penoiij and thatt in the teoondtaid third, signify resolntion 
Simple futnixity is expreesed by shaU in Hi^firtt, and wiU in the <iof> dhera. 





8in^ ftOure, 




I shall, 


thou wilt, 


hewflS. 


WeahaU, 


ye will. 


they wiU. 



The future of determuMiiion, 

I will, thon shalt, he shall. 

We will, ye shall, theyshalL 

/ 18. Would implies will, desire, or resolution, under a condition or suppo$i^ 

f»(m;« aB,'*It0otdd[]f Iconld.** <* I could if I t0ou».'* *« TTouA; God we had 
died in Egypt" 

Section XXVn. 

820. Ik), i Ih, as an auxiliary, is often used in the following 
IHd. I offices : — 

1. In negative and interrogative sentences ; as, ** Do yon see ? " Do is the 
auxiliary of ** see. " " Does he expect to come ? " " I «to not know." 

2. To express emphasis ; as, *^ I <io hate him, but will not wrong him." 

8. In the imperative mode, to express an urgent requestor conmiand; as, 
''2>o help me ;" " make haste, do,** 

4. To save the repetition of another verb ; as, ** I shall come, but if /did 
not, go away ; " that is, ^* if I come not." 

Note. — Other auxiliaries are used in a dmilar manner; as,*' TFtSyoa 
come?" <*/i0»ff;" that is, I wiff come. 

6. Do is sometimes used expletively ; as, ** I <2o love," for ** I love." *' Ex- 
pletives, their feeble aid d(0 join."~ Pope. 

6. Did is sometimes used to express opposition ; as, " I did hcnor him, but 
now despise him." 

* The condition implied in " would " is not always expressed. " By pleas- 
ure a.nd pain / toould be tmdergtood to mean what delights or molests us ; " 
that is, if it should be asked what 1 mean by pleasure and pain, Itoouid ihu 
escplain what I wish to have understood. In this form of expression, which ii 
very common^ there seems to be implied an allusion to an inquiry, or to thfl 
supposition of something not expressed. — WUtster* 
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7. Do, when nsed before a veib, except in tbe imperatiye mode, is fhe sign 
of the present tense. 

8. IHd, when used before a verb, is the sign of the in^^erftci tense. 

THE TERB BE. 

321. The common use of the verb to 5e is to assert a con- 
nection between a subject and an attribute of it ; as, '^ Gold is a 
metaL" A connection between gold and metal is asserted to 
exist by the copula is. 

822. This verb with a participle in ing constitutes the pfth 
gressiveform in each tense of every other verb ; as, '* I am 
writing," ** I was writing," &c. 

323. It is abo used with a past participle of the transitiYe 
verb, to form the passive voice ; as, " He is moved ; " " he will 

be moved," &c. 

824. The important office of this verb in asserting or indicatmg a connec- 
tion between a subject and its attribute, will appear by omitting the verb, and 
thus bringing the noun and the attribute together; as, ^ He writing.** 

825. The juxtaposition of the words might denote that writing is an attrt* 
bnte of Ae, but in order to assert positively the fact of writing, the copula must 
be inserted. 

826. This verb sometimes expresses simply existence ; as, ** Whatever te, is 
right.** The first is expresses simply existence, and is synonymous with the 
yerb exuta. 

827. This verb is irregular in its conjugation, as well as hi tbe formation of 
its imperfect tense and perfect paiftciple. 

Note. — Were is sometimes used instead of the imperfect potential, for 
would be ; as, ** It were useless to attempt it ; *' ** It were unwise to pursue any 
other course.** 

EXEBGISE. 

Point out the auxiliaries to the following verbs, and mMition the mode and 
tense of each principal verb. 

I have moved. They had called. We shall move. I will 

write. They have elected. He has read. They will come. 

They will have learned. I may go. May he go ? Can he 

go ? He must go. They cannot go. They might go. They 

could succeed. They would learn, if they would try. They 

must have been informed. I did not know. You might have 

known. 

NoTB. — The auxiliary is often separated from the principal verb by one oi 
more intervening words ; as, ** The accused iciB certainly be convicted." 

N 6 
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[_§ XXVIII 



328. OonjugaHon of the verb Hcsve. 

PRINCIPAL PABT8. 



PrumLorrooL 
HavB. 


Imperfect Perf^partk^fU. 
Had. Had. 




INFINITIVE 


MODE. 


PrtttnA, To haye. 


PerfeeL To have had. 




PARTICIPLES. 


iVefent Haying. 


PerfecL 


Had. Qm^Mmd. Hi ' hal 




INDICATIVE MODlE. 


Smgvitar. 

fc '^ 1. I have. 
1 >-2. Thou hast 
i4 J 3. He has. 


PreserU 


terue. 

PhkraL 

1. We have. 

2. You * have. 
8. They have. 


SmgvXar. 

1. I had. 

2. Thouhadst 
8. He had. 


Imperfect 


tense* 

PlmroL 

1.^ We had. 
2. You had. 
8. They had. 


PerfecL Sign — have. 
BinguLar. PhraL 

1. I have had. 1. We have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 2. You have had. 
8. He has had. 8. They have had. 


Pluperfect tense. 
Singfthr. 

1. I had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 
8. lEiehad had* 


Sign — had. 

Plural 

1. We had had. 

2. You had had. 
8. They had had. 



* Te and yoM require the same form of the verb. As yon thA oooDmon 
!bnn, fe is not used in the coiyugation. 
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First Future, Sign — shaU or will. 

Singular. PlwaL 

1. I shall or will have. 1. We shall or will have. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have. 2. You shall or will have. 
S. He shall or will have. 8. Thej shall or will have. 

Second. Future, Sign — dudl or toill have. 
Singvlar, PhtroL 

1. I shall have had. > 1. We shall have had. 

2 Thou shalt or wilt have had. 2. You shall or will have had. 

S. He shall or will have had. 8. They shall or will have had. 

POTENTIAL KODE. 

Present tense. Sign — may, can, or must have. 
Sinffular.. Phiral. 

1. I may* have. 1. We may have. 

2. Thou mayst have. 2. You may have. 
8. He may or can have. 8. They may have. 

Imperfect tense. Sign — might, could, would, or should 

Singular. Phurat , 

1. I might have. • 1. We might have. 

2. Thou mightst have. 2. You might have. 
8. He might have. 8. They might have. 

perfect tense. Sign — may, can, or must have. 
BinguUSr. Plural 

1. I may have had. 1. We may have had. 

2. Thou mayst have had. 2. You may have had. 
8. He may have had. 8. They may have had. 

Pluperfect tense. 
Sign — might, could, vxmld, or should have. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might have fafld. 1. We might have had. 

2. Thou mightst have had. 2. You might have had. 
8. He might have had. 8. They might have had. 



* The verb may be conjugated with either auxiliary : as, I maj|| have, or I 
(Mil have, or I mutt have. 
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IMPEBATITE MODE. 

Have ihoo. Have ye. 

BUBJTJNCTIYE MODE. 

Present tense. 
Bngtiktr, PhirdL 

1. If I have or may have. * 1. If we have or may- have. 

2. If thoa hast or mayst have. 2. If you bave or may baire. 
8. If he has or may havel. 8. If they have or may have. 

Or thus; (310.) 
Singvlar PluraL 

1. If I have. 1. If we have. 

2. If thou haye. 2. If you have. 
8. If he have. 8. If they hare. 

In^aerfect tense. 
Singular. PhtrdL 

1. If I had or could have. 1. If we had or conld haye. 

2. If thou hadst, &c. 2. If you had, &0. 
8. If he had, &c 8. If they had, &e. 

Singtdar. PbtrdL 

1. Had I or could I have. 1. Had we or could we have. 

2. Hadst thou, &c 2. Had you, &c. 
8. Had he, &c. 8. Had they, &c. 

Note. — The other tenseB of the snbjimctive are coi^ugated like the cor* 
fespondin^ tenses of the indicaHve Bna potential modeByOj prefixing the sub- 
Innctive sign, except the second and third perscHis of the second futore, whidi 
require thaU instead of imS, (811.) t 

Section XXIX. 

829 Conjugation of the Yebb Be. 
pbincipal parts. 

Present or root, In^peifecL Perfect partieipie. 

Am or be. Was. Been. 

m 

INFINITIVE MODE. 
Present, To be. Perfect. To have been. 

* The subjunctive mode differs not in the least from the indicative, and to 
form it, the learner has only to prefix a sign of condition ; as, if ihouffhf un 
lesty &c.. to the indicative, in its several tenses,; with this exception, however, 
that in tne future tense the auxiliary may be, and often is, suppressed. Thui» 
instead of If IthdU ftwe, &c., authors write, If I low, &o. — Webster 
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M 



PABTICIPLES. 
Prtmtd. Being. PwfecU Been. Oon^pomd, HaTingbefln. 



Bingfilar 
1. lam. 

^2. Thou art. 

8. He 10. 



1. I was. 

2. Thou wast 
8. He was. 



INBICATIYE MODE. 

Present tense.* 



PhuraL 



1. We are. 

2. You are. 
8. Thejare 

Jiryperfect tense. 

PhtraL 

1. We were. 

2. You were 
8. Thejwere. 



Perfect tense. 
Singular. 

1. I haTe been. 
9. Thou bast been. 
8. He has been. 



Sign — have. 

Phtral 

1. We have been. 

2. Ypu have been. 
8. Thej have 



Pluperfect tense. Sign — JUid 



1. I had been. 

2. Thou hadstbeen. 
8. He had been. 

First JF\»ture tense. 
Singular. 

1. I shall or will be. . 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. 

3. He ^lall or will be. 

Second FhUiare. 
Angular 

1. I shall have been. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt, &c. 
8. He shall or will, &c. 



PhtrA 

1. We had been. 

2. You had been. 
8. They had been. 

Sign — shall or wilL 
PluraL 

1. We shall or will be. 

2. You shall or will be. 
8. Thej shall or will be. 

Sign ^^ shall have. 

PiuraL. 

1. We shall have been. 

2. You shall or will have been, 
8. They shall or will have been. 



* /fte> Ikon besst^ «oe 6e, &c., Is an ancient form, and nearly obsolete. 
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POTENTIAI* MODE. 

Frt&tiA fotue. Sign — hm^, eam^ or mt»f . 

*1. I may be. 1. We may be. 

2. Thoumaystbe. 2. You may be. 

8. He may be. 8. They may be. 

Imperfect tense* Sign — mght^ coM^ foovld^ or ekoviUL 

Singular. ^ Plural 

1. I might be. 1. We ought be. 

2. Thou mightst be. 2. Ton might be. 
8. He might be. 8.. They might be. 

Perfect feme, Siga—nutyj can, or must have. 

Bingtdar. Plural. 

1. I may have been. 1. We may have been. 

2. Thou mayst have been. 2. You may have been. 
8. He may have beeit 8. They may have been. 

Pluperfect tense. 
Sign — mght, couldy toouldj or should have. 

SmgvUair. PluraL 

1.. I might have been. 1. We might have been. 

2. Thou mightBt have been. 2. You might have been. 

8. He might have been. 8. They might have been. 

IMPEBATIYE MODE. 
Singular. * PlmuL 

Bethoo. Beyoo. 

SUBJUNOTIYB MODE. 

Present tense. 
Singular. Phral 

I If lam. 1. If we are. 

2. If thou art 2. If you are. 

8. If he 18. 8. If they are. 
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Or ThQB: 



1. If Ibe-f 1. If 176 be. 

9. If thou be. 2. If 70a be. 

8. If he be. 8. If they be. 

Sbumlat, PlturaL 

I, If I mas. ' 1. If ve wesei. 

% If thou ivast 2. If 70a were. 

8. tf be was. ' 8. If the7 were. 

Or thm: 

Smffular, PhmL 

1. If I were or were I,* (288.) 1. If we were or were we. 

2. If thou wert or wert thou. 2. If 70a were or vrere 70a. 
8. If he were or were he. 8. If the7 were or were the7. 

NoTB. — Cozgugate throu^ont like the indicative, except as stated in Note 
onder the snbjimctiYe mode in the oozgngation of Bntve. 

EZ«B0I8S. 

The leamer ma7 point oat the mode, tense, number and penon of the veilMi 
have and be. 

I have had. I had been. I shall be. I shall have been. I 
can hf He ma7 have. He may be. May he be? May he 
have ? We must have. We must be. We may have been. 
We must have been. I might be. I might have. They could 
have. They should have. He would have been. He might 
have been. You were.' You have been. You might be. You 
could be. You should be. They were. He was. We arci 
We have. We had. You had. They have been. 

TO BE OOBRECTED. 

* 

You was! They has been. When wa3 you there ? There 
has been men who disbelieved the existence of God. There is 

*The form. If I be, sometimes called the elliptical form, ftom its being 
used as a oonmtional future for thaU be, is often employed instead of the more 
common form. If lam, ^ The form ff I wre, or Were 7, is also eUiptioali 
and used in titie sense of ** could be." 

6 G 
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Bome sweet flowers. We was ten days on our joumej. There 
was men, women and children in the assembly. I be contented. 
They be robbers. We be true men. Was* you there ? 

COMPOSITION. 

Let each sentence include one of the following expressiooe. 
Have. Has. Am. Was. Were. Has been. Have been. 
Would be. Shall be. Was. Were. Might have. Could have 



Section XXX. 
830. Conjugation of the begulab Vbbb Loyb. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

PBINCIPAL PABT8. 
Prtimij or root, ImperfecU Perfect ParUeiple^ 

LoYe. Loved. Loved. 

INFINITIVE MODB. 
Present. To love. Peifect. To have loved. 

PABTICIFLES. 
PreeeiU. Loving. Perfect. Loved. Cbmpownd H&ving loved 

INDICATIVE MODE 

Present Tense. 
Singular. PlmrcL 

1. I love. I. We love. 

2. Thonlovest '2. You love. 
8. He loves. 8. They love. ^ 

♦ This use of "was" with the prononn yoii^is defended by some gram- 
snarianei, on account of its frequent occnrrence m common disconrsCi and its 
occasional nse by good writers and speakers. Fnrthermore it is said that as 
you is used in the singular number, the verb may also be singnlar to agree 
with it. But the common rule for the agreement" of a verb with its subject- 
nominative, is thus violated in respect to both number and person; and 
nothing but unquestionable authority can justify such a construction. 
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Imperfect tense, 
SmgvUar. Plurai 

1. I loTed. 1. We loved. 

2. Thou lovedst 2. Ton loved. 
8. He loved. 3. They loved 

Perfect tense. Sign — have. 
Singviar. Pkurai, 

1. I have loved. 1. We have loved, 

2. Thou hast loved. 2. You liave loved. 

3. He has loved. 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect tense. Sign — "had, 
Angular, • PbtrdL 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved: 2. Ton had loved. 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

First Future* Sign — shaU or wUL 
Singular, Plural. 

1. I shall or will love. 1. We shall or will love 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love. 2. You shall or will love. 

3. He shall or will love. 3. They shall or will love. 

Second Future, Sign — shaU or toill have. 
Singular, Plural, 

1 I shall have loved. 1. We shall have loved. 

2 Thou shalt or wilt have loved. 2. You shall or will have loved. 
8. He shall or will have loved. 3. They shall or will have loved 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present tense. Sign — mayy can or musL 
Singular, p^ Plural 

1. I may love. 1. We may love. 

2. Thou mayst love. 2. You may love. 

3. He may love. 3. They may love. 

Imperfect tense. Sign •— might, could, would or should* 
Angular. Plural, 

1. I might love. 1. We might love. 

2. Thou mightst love. 2. You might love. 

3. He might love. 3. They might love. 
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Ptrftet tense. B^ffx — mayy ean or mui{ have. 

Smfftiar. Pbrol 

1 I may hftve lored. 1. We maj bave loved. 

2. Thou ma^ have loved. 2. Yon vmj have loved. 

8. He may luive bved. 8. They nay have loved. 

Pluperfect tense. Sign — mighty cauldt would, or should have. 

1. I nu^t bave loved 1. We migkt have loved. 

2. ThoamighlBi have loved. 2. Yon might have loved. 
8. He m^i have loved. 8. They might have loved. 

DCPI&BJLTIYIS MODE* 
SingtUar. ' FkiraL 

Love or love thou. Love or love yoQ- 

SUBJUNOTIYB MODE. 

Present tense. 
Singnkiip. - Pksrdl. 

1. If I love or may love. 1. If we love or may love* 

2. If tfaoQ loves^ Btc 2. If yon love, See. 
8. If he lovea, 8kn 8. If they love, te 

Or thus: 

1. If i love. 1. If we love. 

2. If thoa love. 2. If yea love. 

8. If he love. 8. If they love, &c 

NoTB. — Oonjngate tbe lemainmg formB like the corresponding tenses of 
ttie indieslive^ except as mentioDed before. 

Section XXXI. 

PBOGBESSIVE FOBM. 

831. A verb in this form is conjugated by annexing the 
present partidple to the different forms of the verb Be. 

EXAMFLB. 
mDIOATIYE MODE. 

Present tense. 

Singular. Pfmdt. 

1. I am, 1 .1. We are, 1 

2. Thoa art, > loving. 2. Tou are, > lovmg 
8. He is, J 8. They are, J 
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Imperfect tense, 

m 

1. I was, 1 1. We were, 

2. Thon wast, > bving. 2. You were, 

3. He was, J S. They were, 

So with the other modes and tenseB, which the learner nu^ be required to 

lopeat 

PASSIYS VOICE. 

332. A verb in the passive voice is conjugated b/. anneziDg 
Uie perfect participle to the different forms of the verb B&* 

EXAMPIiS. 
UrDIOATIYB MODB. 

Preseni teme. 
Singuhr, PhrdL 



1. lam. 



8. He is. 



1. We are. 



2. Thou art, > loved. 2. You are, > loved. 



8. They are, 



Inyterfect tense, 
^ngviar. PktraL 

1, I was, 1 1. We were, "j 

2. Thou wast, > loved. 2. You were, > loved. 
8. He was, J 8. They were, ] 

The other forms may be recited in a shniiar manner. 



S INTEBBOQATIYB FOBM. 

333. A verb is conjugated interrogatively by placing the 
subject nominative after the verb, or the first auxiliaxy to it, 
(when there is more ihan one,) in the different tenses of the 
indicajUve BjidpotenHcd modes. 

nmiOATIVB MODB. 

Present ttme. 

1. Ami? 1. Are we? 

2. Artthcm? 2. Areyoa? 
8. is he? 8. Aretey? 

9* 
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K 



Bmffviar. 

1. Do I love? 

2. Do 70a bve ? 
8. Does he bye? 



PImvL 

1. DoweloYe? 

2. Do you love ? 
8. Do they love? 



Im^fitA ierue. 



Bmgviar, 

1. Was I? 

2. Wast thou? 
8. 'Was he? 

1. Did I love? 

2. Didst thoa love ? 
8. Did he love? 



Plwral 

1. Were we ? 

2. W ere you ? 
8. Were they ? 

PUtrdL 

1. Did we love ? 

2. Did you love ? 
8. Did they love? 



1. 
2. 
8. 

1. 



POTENTIAL MODE. 

Bmgviar. PlwrdL 

Can I be? 1. Can we be? 

Canst thou be ? 2. Can you be ? 

Can he be? 8. Can they be? 

BinffuHar. PluraL 

Can I love ? 1. Can we love ? 

2. Canst thou love ? 2. Can 3rou love ? 

8. Can he love ? 8. Can they love ? 

BMPHATIO FORM. 

384. In addition to the ordinary forms of the present and 
imperfect tenses of the indicative and subjunctive modes, there 
is another, called the JSmphadc formj made by placing do or did 
before the principal verb. 



nnOIOATIYB MODE. 

* Present tense. 
Binsftitar. PhtrdL 

1. I do love. 1. We do love. 

2. Thou dost love. 2. You do love. 
8. He does love. 8. Theydokuve^ 
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In^erfect tense. 
Smgutar. PhvrdL 

1. I did love. 1. We did love. 

2. Thou didst love. 2. You did love. 
8. He did love. 8. They did love. 

EXEBGISE. 

The verbs used in this eT^rcise are conjugated like the verb loot. The 
vamer is desired to tell th'^ mode^ fefue, mmher^ and^ersonof eaoh, and also 
Its form and agreemenL 

I have labored. He has proved. He created. They com- 
manded. We have commanded. It will rain. It has rained. 
The children mocked. The soldiers were marching, {Progrei- 
five form,) It was raining. We were hoping. The time is 
approaching. I have been listening. Were you listening ? 
(Jkterrogative form,) Was he learning ? Did he learn ? Do 
you believe ? Can you walk ? We will walk. We shall be 
walking. Shall we walk ? The world was created, (Passive 
form.) The world has been created. The soldiers were com- 
manded. . They will be commanded. The work will be accom- 
plished. The work might be accomplished. They might 
accomplish the work. I do believe, (JEmphcttic form,) We 
do af&rm. They did maintain. 

To he taritten on the Board or Slate, 

Write the common form of the verb love^ in the indicative 
mode. — The progressive forms. — The passive forms. — The in- 
terrogative forms. Write the common forms of the verb love, 
in the potential mode. — Progressive forms. — Passive forms. — 
Interrogative forms^ Write all the forms of the Imperative 
mode — of the Infinitive mode — of the Participles — of the 
Subjunctive mode. 

Section XXXII. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

335. Irregular verbs are those which do not form their im- 
perfect tense and perfect participle by tihe addition of edoi a 
to the present ; as, go, went, gone. 
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A LIST OV IBBEGULAB YEBBS. 

Those Terbs in the list that have their impexfect tense and peifiBOt 
pie designated by JC, oave both a regolar and an inegolar foim. 

abode 

been - 

arisen 

awaked 

bom 

borne 

beat, beaten 

began 

bent 

bereft) B. 

beaooght 

bid, bidden 

bound 

bitten, Int 

bled 

bbwn 

broken,' broke. 

bred 

brongfaEt 

bnilt, B. 

bTiist 

bongbt 

cast 

(cauglit,B. 

chiddeHi oliid 

choBen 

deft, B. 

dnng 

dad, B. 

come 

cost 

crept 

crowed 



PrtamiL 


Ik^MrftcL 


Abide 


abode 


Am 


was 


Arise 


arose 


Awake 


awoke, b. 


Bear, to bring firik 


, bare 


BesTf to carrot 


bore 


Beat 


beat 


Begin 


began 


Bend 


bent . 


Bereave 


bereft, B. 


Beseeok 


besought 


Bid 


lAd,bade 


Bind 


bound 


Bite 


bit 


Bleed 


bled 


Blow 


blew 


Break 


broke 


Breed 


bred 


Bring 


brought 


Bnild 


built, B. 


Burst 


burst 


Buy 


bought 


Cast 


cast 


Catch 


caught, B 


Chide 


chad 


Choose 


diose 


Cleave* 




Cleave, tc tpUt 


deft 


Cling 


dung 


Clothe 


dad,B. 


Come 


came 


Cost 


cost 


Creep 


crept 


Crow 


crew, B. 



* Cleaye, 10 adhere, is regolar. 
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PretenL 


^perfect. 


Perf.Pari, 


Cut . 


cut 


cut 


Dare,* to venture 


durst 


dared 


Deal 


dealt, R. 


dealt, B 


Dig 


dug, R 


dug, B. 


Do 


did 


done 


Draw 


drew 


drawn 


Drink 


drank 


drankf 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


DweU 


dwelt, B. 


dwelt, B. 


Eat 


ate 


eaten, eal 


FaU 


fdl 


fiUlen 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Find 


found 


found 


Flee 


aed 


fled 


Fling 


flung 


flung 


Fly, as a bM 


flew 


flown 


Foiget 


forgot 


forgotten, flwgot 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Get 


got 


got 


Gfld 


gilt,B. 


gilt,B. 


Gild 


girt,R. 


girt, B. 


Giye 


gave 


given 


Go • 


went 


gone 


Grave 


graved 


graven, b. 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Grow 


grew ' 


grown 


Hang 


hung, B. 


hung, B. 


Have 


had 


had 


Hear 


heard 


heard 


Hew 


hewed 


hewn, B. 


Hide 


hid 


hidden, hid 


mt 


hit 


hit 


Hold 


held 


held 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


* Dare, to ehaUenge^ 


i8 regular, f Dnmk 


18 used chiefly as an adjective. 


/ 


6* 
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/Veient 


JmpmfKi. 


Plfrfm P(Wi» 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Knit 


knityR. 


knit,*. 


Know 


knew 


known 


Tiade 


laded 


laden 


Lay 


laid 


kad 


Lead 


led 


led 


Leave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie, to Ue dmm 


fey 


lain 


Load 


kMded 


laden, n. 


Lose 


ftort 


kBt 


Make 


made 


made 


Meet 


met 


met 


Mow 


nowed 


niown,R. 


Pay 


paid 


pud 


Fat 


put 


put 


Bead 


read 


read 


Bend 


lent 


rent 


Bid 


tid 


rid 


Bide 


rode, rid 


rid, ridden 


Ring 


rang,iang 


rang 


Bise 


rose 


risen 


Bive 


lived 


riven, B. 


Bun 


ran 


mn 


Saw 


nwed 


•awn,Bl 


Say 


nid 


•aid 


See 


•aw 


. •een 


Seek 


iooght 


•ought 


SeU^ 


■old 


•old 


Send* 


ient 


•ent 


Set 


set 


•et 


Shake 


Aook 


thaken 


Shape 


flhaped 


8hapen,B. 


Shave 


shaved 


shaven, B. 


Shear 


sheared 


shorn 


Shed 


«hed 


shed 


Shine 


•hone, B. 


Bhone«B. 
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PreaefU. 


hHptrfed 


Perf.Pari 


Shoot 


shot 


shot 


Sweat 


sweats. 


sweat R. 


Show* 


showed 


shown 


Shred 


shred 


> 

shred 


Shrink 


shrunk 


durunk 


Shut 


shut 


shut 


Sing 


song, sang 


sung 


Sink 


sunk, sank 


sunk 


. Sit 


sat 


sat 


Slay 


dew 


dain 


Sleep 


dept 


dept 


SUde 


did 


didden, slid 


Sling 


dung 


dung 


Slink 


dunk 


dunk 


SUt 


slit,R. 


dit,R 


Smite 


smote 


smitten 


Sow 


sowed 


down, B. 


Speak 


spoke 


spoken, spoloe 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


Spend 


spent 


spent 


Spill 


spilt, R. 


spilt, B. 


Spin ' 


spun 


spun 


Spit 


spit, spat 


q^it 


SpUt 


split 


split 


Spread 


spread 


spread 


Spring 


sprung, sprang 


sprung 


Stand 


stood 


stood 


Steal 


stole 


stolen -^ 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Sting 


stung 


stung 


Stink 


stank 


stunk 


Stiide 


strode or stnd 


striddffli, strid 


Strike 


struck 


struck or stricken 


String 


strung 


stmnff 


8triT8 


strove 


striven 


Cfifow Of forew 


strowed or strewed 


{ strown, strowed, 
\ strewed 



* This verb u sometimes written ihew^ ikewedf ilbeiOK. 

N7 
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iVefMrt 


b^perfecL 


Perf. ParL. 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 


Swear 


swore 


sworn 


SweU 


swelled 


swollen, K. 


Swim 


swam, sworn 


swum 


Swing 


swung 


swung 


Take 


took 


taken 


Teach 


taught 


taught 


Tear 


tore 


torn 


TeU 


told 


told 


Think 


thought 


thought 


Thrive 


throve, R 


thriven, B. 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


Tread 


trod 


trod, trodden 


Wax 


waxed 


waxen, b. 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Weave 


wove 


woven, wore 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Win 


won 


won 


Wind 


wound 


wound 


Work 


wrought, R. 


wrought, B. 


Wring 


wrung 


wrung 


Write 


wrote 


written 



|_i XXX1L 



NoTB. 1. '— The forms sang, swangj ytake, sprang^ fo^go^ 9*^i 9°^ hraktf fe.^ 
Are now obsolete, or nearly so. 

Note 2. — Many words which were used Jn the days of Shakspeare and 
Bacon, are now- laid aside; others are used only in books, while others are 
obsolescent, being occasionally used ; and a few of the old participles having 
lost their verbal character are used only as attributes, sa^ fraught, drunken, 
molten^ beholden^ thorn, bounden, cloven. Soiden, twcUen, gotten, are nearly ob- 
solete in common parlance. — Webi^r, 

NoTB S. — Such verbs as are irregular only in familiar discourse, and which 
are improperly terminated by t instead of td, as, tpeU, &c., are not inserted 
in the table. Some contractions of ed into t, however, are unexceptionable ; 
and others, the only established forms of expression, as crept, diweUf giU, &0. 

EXERCISE. 

Sentences to be corrected in wliich the irregular verb is improperly used. 

The horses drawed the carriage. The timber was drawed 
a great distance. The horses were drove too fast. Does a 
glitton know when be has ate enough? Th^birds have flew 
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away. The stream has firoze over. A stone laid in the street 
It has laid there a month. The old man has lain down his 
burden. He lay down his book and walked to the door. 

They have wrote to-day. The bell has just rang.' The 
meeting has began. I begun my work yesterday. She sang* 
a song. They have set there until they are weary. I sat the 
instrument down at your door. The sun sat in a cloud last 
evening. I saw him setting by the wayside. A tree was lay- 
ing across the street. They done their work faithfully. He 
has mistook the way. His garments are nearly wore out. The 
coach was drawed by four elegant horses. My watch was stole 
last night The tempest blowed the ship ashore. 

The wind blowed violently last evening. The chaff has 
Uowed away. The building was blowed up. The rioters 
throwed stones. The ball was throwed dexterously. The 
sailor throwed away his money. The leaves were shook from 
the tree. The blossoms have fell to the ground. The leaves are 
tore out. Have you tore your book ? The letter was so badly 
wrote that I read it ¥dth difficulty. Have you wrote to-day ? 

Section XXXHI. 
Formation of Tenses. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

NoTB. — The directions below have reference to the first person singular d 
each tense. 

1. The first person singular of the Pr^tent tense, is the root of the verb ; as 
" I command." 

2. The Impe/rfed tense is formed from the present in regular verbs, by add* 
Ing ed to the present Silent « is dropped when the verb ends with that letter, 
before adding the ecL In irregular verbs the imperfect can be learned firom 
Uie list of izregnlar verbs. 

8. The Perfect tense is formed by placing the anziliary Aora, before the 
perf^Hst participle: as, " I haioe loved. I hace gone." 

4. The Pluperfed tense is formed by placing had before the perfect 
pie. 

* Sang J according to Webster, is obsolete. 
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6. The fInimMi utame to fonned by ^ftoingjlaaor wiB b«fiNre the prt»- 
Mf or root ; at, " I ffcoB or mB oomTnimd. ** 

6. The Btcomd Fuktf teoBC is formed by pladng fftaffAova before tfae pe^ 
foot paitioiple ; as, ** I sloff Jkoae gone.** 

NoiB.— iSAoff Jkoae or toiB AoM may be placed befortttliepartioipkinBeoond 
and third persons of tihu tense. 

THB POTENTIAL, IVFINITITE AND PABTICIPLEB. 

1. The Prt§mU tense u formed by placing may, can or mwC, before the 
pnsent ; as, '* I may or can go.** 

2. The J^pef/ec< tense is fonned by placing mf^rAl, coM,w(mldmtkoM\Mr' 
foro the present; as, '^ImiglU go.** 

8. The Pe^aei tense is formed by placing tMeyAaM^«asA4MW, or flNMi hme, 
before the perfect participle ; as, " I hm^, coi^ or nmtt have read.** 

4. The Pkipeifect tense is formed by placing ndglU, could, toouU or tHumld 
have, before the perfect participle ; as, ** I fli^^ ^., have lored.** 

5. The iViMfit tense of the Jfjfimive mode has to before tiie lOot ; as, "lb 
Anw.** 

e. The Perfect tense of the iii^fNtfM mode has to have before the perfect 
participle ; as, " To have read.*' 

7. The PreteiUjforHcipb ends m la^. 

9. The P«/ectjNirlicipls of regular verbs ends in eci. 

9. The Petfeot parUdple of irregolar verbs may be foond in the list oi 
iiregnlar verbs. 

10. The OoB^fovnd partic^ is formed of the present participle hamng, and 
a perfect participle. 

11. The tenses of the Bi^'fmctive mode are formed like the tenses of the In- 
dicative and Potential, with the signs if, URleee, admit, gramt, 4^., prefixed. 

12. The ImperaHboe mode is the sim^e form of liie verb, and its subject 
nominative is generally omitted ; as, Qo,do,aeei ikou or yoM is omitted 

DEFECTIVE YEBB8. 

836. A Defective Verb is one which wants some of the 
modes or tenses. The following are verbs that belong to this 
dass: 

1. Tfaoanziliary verbs eaii,iftaB,fliay, have twoforms only, ifressAf and jMit' 

2. (highit to defective, and to used in one form only. ** Had ong^t or oould 
OTgtat** to improper. 

8. QhoA to defective, and ntiiafly stands before its nominative ; as, ** QaoA 
ha.^ jBeware to defective, and to used oMefly in the fanperative and infinitive 
modes ; but occasionally in the/trture indicative and the imperoAoe potential 

4. To wit '* To know,** to now used only in the infinitive, in the sense of 
* namely,** or ** that to to say * 
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IMPBBSOKAI. YXBBS. 



337. An Impersonal Verb is one which is used only in the 
form of the third person singular, with the pronomi it; as, ** It 
raint ** ' It thunders.'' << It hadk." 



Sbohon XXXIV. 

AITALTSIB Ain> PABSIRa. 

In flue exercises that fbllow, the learner should ffre 
the parsing of the Terbs, after oarefoHy Koalyang each sebteme. 

BXEBCISB I. 
INDICATIVE MODE. 

'Victory perches upon oui^ basQW— < our arms triumphed, and 
the enemy suffered severely. 

We have compared the vast relics of decayed and moulder- 
bg literature to animal and vegetable remains. 

He has been diligent He will probably succeed. 

Did you see the beautiful rainbow after the shower to-day ? 

They have resolved, examined their hearts, and made new 
plans. 

Hk woids of this day are planted in my memory, and will 
there remam till the last pulsation of my heart 

I shall see his &ce and hear his voice no more. 

BXERCntSB n. 
POTENTIAL MODE. 

It may be expected that I should accomplmy the resoluticNi 
^ith some suitable remarks. 

His intercourse with the living world is now ended ; and 
those who* would hereafter find him, must seek him hi his 
grave. 

Thou canst do every thing. No thought can be withholden 
from thee. ^^ 

* ** Who ** is a relative pronomi, and the subject of wouiifimL ** Those ^ 
is the subject of rnnut isek- 
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To meet death as becomes a man, is a privilege bestowed on 
few. I would endeavor to make it mine. 
We might have succeeded in our undertaking. 

BXEBCISE in. 
IMPBBATIVB MODE. 

Incline mj heart unto thy testimonies. 

Keep my commandments and live. Bind them upon thj 
fingers, write them upon the table of thine heart 

Hear instruction, and be wise and refuse it not. 

And Reuben said unto them, Shed no blood, but cast him 
into this pit and lay no' hand on him. . 

EXERCISE rv. 

IKFINITIVK MODE. 

» 

Bulb XII. 

888. The Infinitive mode is generally used to limit a 

verbj furnn, or adjective. 

Model 

Sentence. — The scholar loves to studff. 

Analyzed, — ** Scholar ** is the subject "• Loves " is the predicate, modified 
or limited by the verb to study in the Infinitive. 

The Tnfirdtiveparsed, — " To study " is a verb, in the infinitive mode, pres- 
ent tense, and limits the verb loves. Bule. 

• 

6ENTEKCES. 

Birds love to sing. The youth tries to learn. The man has 
a desire to hear. Learn to obey. He may hope to succeed, 
It is kind to forbear. It is pleasant to hear the sweet music of 
birds. 

Ask the hero, ask the statesman, whose * wisdom you have 
been accustomed to revere, and he will tell you. 

The rain began to patter down in broad and scattered drops. 

Influenced by a desire to stamp on these expressions their 
merited disgrace, and to preserve dignity andr decorum in our 
deliberations, I felt it my duty to call the gentleman to order. 

""hose " is a relative pronoun in the possessive case and limits toisdom 
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Section XXXV. 

ADJECHVEa 

839. Adjectives are divided into two general dasses, da- 
fmpHwfODd defniUve. (108, 109, 110, 111*) 

DBSCSIPTIVS ABJECTTVBS. 

840. A Descriptive Adjective is one that expresses a 
quality of an object ; as, ^^ A white rose." ^^Glass is brUUe.^* 

Those derived from proper nouns are called Proper 
Adjectives ; as, Amerioim, English. 

341. Those denved from verbs, having the form of partici- 
ples, are called Verbal Adjectives; as, **JSndur{ng friendship." 
"A bereaved parent.*' 

342. An adjective used in the predicate with the verb to 
complete an affirmation, is called a Predicate Adjective ; as, 
^ The sea is roughJ* ^ He is esteemed wieeJ* 

848. An adjective used to modify the meaning of a verb and its subject, Is 
called an Adverbial Adjective ; as, "The moon looks iwifo." The adjective 
» jifile** describes "moon*' and at the same time modifies ** looks ;" that is^ 
it does the office of both an advert) and an a^eotive, and may property be 
termed an Adteerbiail Adfecthe. 

844. An adjective preceded by the airtide ** the " Is often nsed as a plural 
nomi ; as, ^ The woe; the gopdj the greaV* 

ANALYSIS AND PABSINO. 

Particnlar attention shonld be given to the difforent classes of adjeotivee. 

The office of a great general does not diffisr widely £rom the 
office of a great mechanician. 

The Christian benevolence of a private American aasodatioc 
casts its eye upon them. 

The closing hour has passed ; a monarch lies in his lonely 
state. 

In the deadly strife of European ambition, the anns of dviH' 
caticm acquired irresistible preponderance. 

Gentie eyes grew sorrowful and dim. 

The bel}s sounded sof^ and pensive. 

Magnesia feels smooth ; calcareous earths feel dry. 
10* ' H 
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DEFINITIVE ADJEOTIYES. 

845. Definitive Adjectives are such as define or limit the 
meaoiug of nouns and pronouns. (112.) 

This class includes Articles, Numerals, and the Pronomi- 
nal adjectives. 

346. An or a, and the^ are called articles. They are placed 
before nouns which thej define, and may be properly termed 
definitive adjectives. 

Note 1. — An stands before words beginning with a vowd aowtd. A stands 
before words beginning with a cotuonomt totmd: " A bird," " a use," " a yew 
tree." 

Note 2. — ^ is used before words beginning with vowels which can be 
sounded only with the assistance of the consonants yorw; as, ^1 [y] union, a 
eulogy. 

Note 3. — An is nsed before words beginning with h and accented on the 
second syllable ; as, " An historical poem " "^n heroic act" and before words 
beginning with a silent h ; as, ^ ^nnonor." 

847. An from the Saxon on, ane^ and our word one, are the «ame. By cos- 
torn "one" is used in numbering, while "an" is employed as a definitiye 
adjective to denote an individual, either definitely or indefinitely. 

348. When used definitely, " an " or "a" designates an Individual object 
pa known, certain or specified ; as, " 1 hear a sound ; " " I see on elephant ; " " it 
weighs an ounce ; " that is, one ounce. 

849. When used indefinitely, "an" or "a" denotes some individual of a 
class or species, but does not specify any particular one; as, "Jl kingdom for a 
horse ; " " a " specifies no particular kingdom or horse, although it denotes but 
one of each kind. 

850. The definitive " the " is used before specific individuals or classes of 
objects, as distinguished from others of the same kind ; as, " 7%6 laws of mo- 
rality ; " " Ihe hope of the Christian j " " the sun ;" " Ihe earth." 

It is also used in the singular number to denote the whole species or 
an indefinite number ; as, " lite almond tree shall flourish." 
" The " is also used indefinitely ; as, " Give sorrow to the winds.* 
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EXEBCISE. 

Let the following expressions be corrected ; and let the reason be ^ven in 
laoh instance for the correction made. 

The dock is a hour and an half too fast A honest man sold 
me a ox. A Indian is a hard master. Such an one can be a 
upright judge. A early pear wiL keep but an short time. A 
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old coat is an useless garment. A idle man stole an horse from 
a honest one. A ounce of prevention is worth an hundred 
pounds of cure. 

351. Numeral Adjectives are such as denote number; aa, 
DIM, two ^ firsts second, 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

852. Those definitives which are sometimes used as ad- 
jectives and sometimes as pronouns, are called Pronominal Ad- 
iectives. 

858. They are thi^ that, ihue^ those, (demonBtratiyes ;) ecKh, either , neiUter 
(distribntiyeB) ; «OffM, ofw, Ofie, ofi, wch, (indefinites ;) oiheTf anoAer, none, mvch^ 
many f few, both, tame, senercHj former, latter. One and other are thus declined. 

Singular, Plural 

Nom, One, Other, * Others. 

Pass, One's, Other's Others'. 

Obj, One. Other. Others. 

KoTB. — In parsing, an or a and Ae may be called articles, and the defini- 
tiyes,!^, ^hxA, ^c, may be called a4r'ec<»i;e< when they stand before nouns 4 
and/yronouTM when they stand alone. 

ANALYSIS AND PABSING. 

Model. ^ 

Sbhtenoe. — Thit w true charity. 

Analyzed. ^ This " is the subject ; '* is true charity " is the modified predi- 
cate. 

Thepronominal adjective parted. ** This** is a pronominal adjective used 
without a noun. It is in the nominative case and the subject of *' is.** 

This day will be remembered. That event has been recorded. 
One * is apt to love one's self. Some were wise, others were 
foolish. He pleases some ; he disgusts others. Much labor has 
been bestowed. Many hours have been wasted. A few days 
will determine his destiny. Others may boast ; I will be silent. 
All must die ; none can escape. A thousand soldiers were en- 
camped. 



*The noun, after most of the Pronominal adjectives used alone, can be 
easily supplied ; as, Borne, that is, some persons. Others however, in the plural, 
is strictly a pronoun, as it cannot be used before a noun either expressed or 
anderstdod. 
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ooMPOsmoir. 

1. ComMOt two deioriptiTe a^eotiveB with eaoh ofthe foQowuig ^( 

Model 

dayB. glass. 

Bleak eM days. Clear smooth g^bsB. Dark hhie sea. 

KOUNS. 

Sky, doud, soiiy tempest, moantain, lake, wood, river, vaUey^ 
island, shore, difi^ beach, sand, waves, forests, fields, doud, eye^ 
gardens, roses. 

ft. CkimidottliiwdflM9riptivea4ieGti7WWiai«MaLorfheftl]^^ 

Mbdd. 

A pebble. A Frenchman. 

A ukUe^ smooA, round pebble. A taS, handeome, active FrendunaiL 

NOUNS. 

1. Cat, dog, wolf, fox, horse, butterfly. 

3. American, Indian, Englishman. 
8. Bose, tree, poppy, lily, flower. 

4. Serpent, viper, snake, &og, lizard* 

Section XXXYI. 

OOMPABISON OF ADJB0TIVS8. 

854. A quality in one object is often spoken of m com* 
parison with the same quality in the same object, or in 
some other object. 

Sr^MPLSS. 

The lame quality in thfee cBflbrent objects may be compared as follows : 

Iixm it hard / hardness is a qnality in iron. 

Steel is harder than iron ; hardness is a qnality in steel, but this qnali^aK 
ists in a higher degree in steel tiian in iron. 

Diamond is the hardest of the three ; hardness is a qnality in diamond, bat 
Ibis qnality exists Ui a higher degree than it does either in uron or steeL 

The same qnali^y in three different persons may be compared as follows. 

A toise man ; a witer man than he ; the toUeti man of the three,or of aB. 

A good man ; a betti man than he ; the beti man of the three, or of all. 
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A yreol man; t^grtakr nwn iban he; tb^gnakd man of the time, or 
^ifalL 

The boy was mudtievom at home, morennkckievotu at school, but the flNOff 
atehnreh* 



855. Comparison is ihe variation of an acyectiye to de- 
note the same quality in different degrees. 

856. There are three principal degrees of comparison, 
oalled the pomtive^ the eomparaUve^ and the superlaiAve. 

857. The positive denotes the simple quality, without 
specifying the degree of it ; as, IdQld, great. 

858. The comparative denotes a higher state of the same 
quality than the pomtiye ; as, Milder, greater. 

859. The mperlative denotes a hi^er or lower state of 
the same quality than that expressed by the eofnparaHve ; 
aa, Mildest, greatest. 

BEGULAB COMPABISON. 

S60« AAi^^^'^ ^ ^1^ syllable are eonmumly compared by 
annexing to the positiye, er.for the flOflyarenfiwr, and a«t for the 
tiuperlaUve. 

861. When the jmmiVw ends in silent 0, it drops the on re- 
ceiying the endings er and esL 

862. The final consonant of certain a^jecCiyes is doubled be 
fore receiving the 0r or esf ; as, Fit, fitter, fitt«fl ; hot, hotter 
hotte^f. 

863. Sdkne a^ectives of two syllables are compared with at 
and e$t when they can be easily pronounced; as, Lofty, loftiar, 
loftiei^ ; handsome, handsomer, handsome«<. 

864 When an adjective ends in y after a consonant, this 
letter is dropped, and % is added before er and eei; 9B, Haj^y, 
happier, happi«f(. 

865. Adjectives of more than one syllable are generally com- 
pared by means of the adverbs more and jnoa^or few and leaai ; 
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■0, Skilfal, mogrt skilful, mo9i skilfbl; learned, more or leu 
learned ; vMst or Uaxi learned. 

866. An imperfect degree is expressed by the ending m& » 
as, Blae-«<A, dark-tiA. 

IBBEGULAB OOVPABI80N. 

867. The following acyeotiTes are irregular in their (ximparison. 



PItw. Oofih, 


BfOj^, 


Pirn. 


Cbm. 


Aip. 


Good, better, 


best 


Ytltty 


former. 


foremost, or flint. 


Bad, or ill wotm. 


worst 


Old,* 


elder, * 


eldest 


Little, less, 


least 


Late,' 


later. 


latest, or last 


Hnoh, more, 


most 


Far, 


farther. 


farthest 


Many, more, 


most 


Near, 


nearer, 


nearest, or next 



368. Some words add moet to form the superlative ; as, Hind, 
hinder-mo<^ ; in, inner, inner-most ; up, upper, upper-mo^ &c. 

369. Adjectives which express qualities that cannot he in- 
creased or diminished, do not admit of comparison ; as, Squarey 
epheriealf triangular^ &c 

370. Various degrees of comparison are expressed hy meana 
of €u[verb8, ac^uncts, and by emphasis ; as. Very sick, exceed' 
ingly great, in ike highest degree censurable. 

EXEBCISE. 

Give the comparative and superlative. 

High. GratefuL Good. lU. 

Low. UnmindfuL Little. Generous. 

Small. Cheerful. Happy. Penurious. 

Great. Attractive. Lofty. Extravagant 

NoTB. — The word more shonld never be prefixed to the comparative 
degree of an adjective : nor the word mo$i to tiie superlative degree. Doable 
eomraratives and doable superlatives should be caremlly avoided. 

BXAMPLES TO BS OOBBEOTED. 

Who was a more wiser man than Solomon ? It was the 
beautifiilest sight I ever saw. A more honester man yon can- 



« Thus compared only when applied to persons. The regular form M^ 
older. oUut^ is applied either to persons or thmgs. 
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not find. My master is more kinder than my mistresa Summer 
is the delightfulest season of the year. The pine is more tall 
than the cedar. The good are more happy than the bad 
Socrates was much more wiser than Alcibiades. Have you 
seen a rounder baU than this ? 

REVIEW. 

1. Into what two general classes may ac^'ectiyes be dmded ? 
% What ore descriptive adjectives ? Proper acUectives ? Participial ad* 
jectives ? Give examples of each. 

8. What are definitive adjectives ? What does this class include ? 

4. Name the articles. What is the difference between an and a t 

5. What are pronominal adjectives ? Name them. 

6. Define comparison. How many states ? 

7. What does the positive denote ? The comparative ? The superlative 7 

Section XXXVII. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

371. A Relative Pronoun is one that refers to a preced- 
ing noun or pronoun, which is called the antecedent,* 

EXAMPLES. 

The man who is h^ppy ; ^ who " is the relative ; it refers to man ; man is 
the antecedent. • * 

The sight u^ich I saw ; "^ which ** is the relative ; ** sight " is tly antecedent. 
The people toko are assembled ; point out the relaiwe and the anUcedem, 

372. The relative pronouns are whoy which and that; who 
refers to persons or. to things personified. Which^ refei% to 
irrational animals or things. That refers to persons, ani- 
mals^ or things. 

DECLENSION OF THE RELATIYES. 

i^ngtdar and Plurau 

Nim. Who Which That 

Poss. Whose Whose 

Ohf. Whom Which That 

^Antecedent signifies " going before," or " preceding." 
Sometimes, especially in poetry, the natural order of the words is changed 
and the relative refers to a nonn or prononn following it. 

t Which m nnci«»nt wintincs sometimes refers to persons. 



1 
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878. The relatives irAo and vfkkhfWhea used in asking ques- 
tions, are called inierrogaiives. 

874. The noun to whidb the intenogative refers is Ibnnd in 
the answer to the question ; ias, Who did this ? Ans. Jamess 
that is, it was James who, &c 

EXBBCISS. 

Fill th« blanks with relatiyes. 

Nora.— The objeeliye oMe of the relatiTe generally Btaode Hfore flie tmii« 
■itive Terti whioh goTerne it, and etfter the prepoBitl<m. 

The people — we saw. 

The king — conunanded, was obeyed. 

The birds — fly in the air. 

The man — has no music in himself. 

The events — are passing. 

EXAMPLES TO BE COBBEOTBD. 

The bird whom I caught has escaped. The firiend whidi I 
k>ved is gone. There were some cities who aspired for liberty. 
. The rose whom we saw has &ded. The son in which my 
hopes were placed was lost at sea. 

PABSING.* 

RuiiB XTTT. 

875. The relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in 
gender J number , and person. 

NoTB 1. — The relatiYe in the different caees is pajrsed like other pnmoans 

Pane the reifttiYes. 

The master who taught us will be gratefully remembered. 
The trees tokieh were planted grow thriftily. 



* As the relative is a oonnectiye, the sentenoes in which it ooonrs oaonot be 
DToperly analyzed, until compound sentences have been explained. 
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He, who preserves me, to whom* I owe my being, wkote I 
am, and whomf I serve, is eternal. 

The city which Romulus built is called Rome. 

The boy who reads good books will become intelligent. 

The letter which I have received, contains good news. 

The rose which we saw is fading. 

The tree that we passed has withered. 

Whose book is this, which you gave me ? 



COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

876. The word self is ofken added to the personal pro 
nouns him^ her, myy tity, ity to express emphasis ; as, Him- 
9elf^ \i%elf^ &c. 

Singular. 
Firtt penon. Second penotL Ihirdpencm. • 

Norn, and Obj. Myself, Thyself Itself 

Pbirai. 

Nbm, and Olg, Ourselves. Yourselves. Themselves. 

Self (plural selves) is nsed alone as a nonn. When prefixed to other words 
It makes a part of a compound adjective ; as, Sey-compiaceml^ te^-kmgkL 

377. What is a compound relative including both the 
antecedent and the relative. , 

In the singular it represents that which, mid in the plural 
those which, or the things which. 

EXAMPLES. 

I heard tohai you said ; that is, ihcut which you said. 

I know what will please you ; that is, the Oiings which, &o. 

878. *' What '* is sometimes used to represent an entire clause ; as, *' 1 tefi 
thee whaif corporal, I could tear her." *' What " represents the whole dause, 
" I could tear her," which is in apposition with it. 



* Whom is governed by the preposition to, 
t Whom is in the objective case and governed by nerve. 

6 
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879. "What " is often used as a definitive adjective ; as, **It is unknown in 
what oliaracter he appeared." What is an adjective limiting the meaning of 
character. 

880. ** What," is mnch used in asking questions ; as, " What art thou 7 *' 
** Whai will you do ? " In the first sentence, wkcU is the predicate nominative. 
Ill the second^ what is in the objective com, and limits do, " You will do viuU t '* 

881. ^ What " is sometimes used in poetry, befbre a noun in the senao 
ctthe, as, " What Hme the mom mysterious visions brings;" tliat is, tits 
time. 

8S2. "What " is likewise sometimes used elliptically, with ihoughf or if ^ 
at, 1 also in exclamations ; a^, ** WhcU though, in solemn silence ; " that is, 
tBkat tn^porte tt, though f '* Wha I could ye not watch with me one hour ? ** 
that is, %Dhat it Hut t or tdiat means this t 

883. Whoever, whosoever, whatever, and whatsoever, are com- 
pound words, used instead of two pronouns ; as, " Whoever 
dreads punishment, deserve^ it ; " that is, he who dreads, && 

384. Wnateverj whatsoever, whichever, and whichsoever, are 
often used as adjectives ; as, ^^ Whatever measure." 

EXERCISE JN PARSING. 

Model of Parsing what. 

Sentengb. — I have heard tokat hat been aOeged, 

^ What " is a compound relative, and is used in the sense of ihai tofticft. 
'* That " is in the objective case, and is the object of heard. *' Which " It 
Q the nominative case, and is the subject of '* has been alleged." 

Parse v^uU in the following sentences. 

* I have done what you commanded. 

You will know what I have said. 

WhcU you have said is true. 

They are informed of what you did on the last night. 

They know what is right. 

It is not material wJiat names are assigned them. 
What consequence will follow the adoption of this measure ? 
What news have you heard t^o-daj ? 
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Section XXXVm. 

ADVERBS. 

Mention the office of different kinds of adverbs. (See 186 — 145.) 

« 

385. Most adverbs are used to express the same meaning as might bo ex- 
prsssed by a combmation of other words ; as, " He acted wisely ^^^ i. e., he 
acted toith vntdom ; " he stopped here," i. e., in this place ; " when shall I sea 
yon ? " i. e., at vohcA time shall I see yon ? ^ he visits me qften^^* i. e., many 
times. " Whence art thou V " i. e., from what place j " W^ere are you ? " i. e., 
in what place. 

386. An adverbial phrase is often formed by a union of some 
other parts of speech ; as, " JBi/ and by ; in truth ; hyfarP 

387. Adverbs may be divided into various classes ; as, Ad- 
verbs of manner ; of time ; of place ; of assent, denial, or 
doubt ; of comparison and quality ; of interrogation ; of quan- 
tity, &c. 

COMPARISON. 

388. Adverbs ending in ly are commonly compared by more 
and most, or less and least : as Justly, (P^^O fnore jtistly, (comp.) 
most jtutly, (sup.) ; wisely, (pos.) less wisely, (comp.) leasi 
wisely, (sup.) 

389. A few adverbs add er for the comparative, and est for 
the superlative ; as, soon, soon^, soon^^^, often, oflener, oftene*^. 

390 A faw are compared irregularly ; as, 

Little, less, least 
Much, more, most 
Badly or ill, worse, worst 
Far, farther, farthest 
Forth, further, furthest 
Well, better, best 

NoTB. — The adverbs in the list, except ybr^ and badly ^ are adjectives when 
U&e; qualify noun<i ; as, A /or country ; most men ; it is wdl; imidk money 
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ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

His features are not a little changed. 

All left the world much as thej found it 

Wisdom alone is truly fair. 

Things most truly are most fitly spoken. 

He pushed his researches very far into antiquities. 

COMPOSITION. 

Note. — Abverbs should be placed near the verbs which they- modify. Noi 
and never should stand after the auxiliary verbs, mavy can, «Aafi, wtU, mighty do, 
wotkldj ihouldj couldy did; as, " I will never distrust ; " not, " I never willf" &o. 

Compose sentences which shall contain the following Adverbs. 



Anxiously. 


Much. 


Often. 


Occasionally. 


Too. 


Sometimes. 


Frequently. 


Very. 


When. 


Immediately. 


Chiefly. 


TTntil. 



EXAMPLES TO BE CORRECTED. 

Adjectives are sometimes improperly used as adverbs ; as, ** Henry writes 
eareless ; " it should be car^esBly. 

He did not conduct proper. He acts foolish. She behaved 
ruder (it should be more rudely^) than she ought. He acted 
bolder than was expected. I shall never think mean of you.- 
James reads distinct, writes neat, and recites correct Do not 
walk so slow. 



Section XXXIX. 

EXERCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

NoTB. — These exerciser are designed to call the attention of the learner to 
priociples already explained. 

EXERCISE I. 

The noun and the verb. The subject and predicate. Simple sentences. 

The king rules. Boys play. Time flies. C:esar command- 
ed. The bird was singing. Trees will grow. The king will 
mnquer. The day had arrived. The sun had set The hands 
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should labor. Scholars should learn. The Americans might 
have submitted. The king should yield. 

EXERCISB II. 

Noun. Verb. Adverb. Modified predicate. 

The storm rages violently. The sluggard sleeps soundly 
The birds were singing sweetly. The time was passing pleas- 
antly. The hour will soon arrive. The ship sailed yesterday. 
The news came to-day. Themistocles could not rest Friends 
will certainly part The man wiU never listen. Perhaps the 
child will recover. Boots grow downward. 

EXERCISE in. 

Adjective. Noun. Verb. Adjunct Modified Subject. Modified Predi- 
cate. Object. 

Cruel war desolates flourishing cities. A kind friend res- 
cued me from danger. The hunter killed a ferocious panther 
in the forest. 

Grapes hang in clusters on the vine. Prosperous gales waft 
the light ship over the sea. Some birds hang their nests on a 
slender twig of the highest branch of a tree. 

EXERCISE IV. 

A simple sentence gradually extended by the use of acy'micta or modifying 
words. 

The storm drove. 

A furious storm drove the ship. 

A furious storm from the north drove the ship violently against 
the rocks. 

The wind blew. 

The gentle wind blew softly. 

The gentle sotUh wind blew softly over the sea. 

Knowledge enlarges. 

A knowledge of the works of nature enlarges the under 
standing. 

An extensive knowledge of the works of nature enlarges the 
understanding of men, in a variety of ways. 
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SXERCISE y. 

Passive form. InterrogatiTe form. 

The debt will undoubtedly be cancelled. 

The village was shaken violently by the earthquake. 

The store was plundered by a gang of robbers. 

No season of life should be spent in idleness. - 

Will he be persuaded to go ? Art thou he ? 

May I be permitted to go ? Is the rumor confirmed ? Can 
ne succeed in his undertaking ? Whither shall I flee ? How 
could he do the cruel deed ? 

EXEBOISB YI. 

The contented mind spreads ease and cheerfulness around it. 

The school of experience teaches many useful lessons. 

The eyes of fishes, compared with those of terrestrial animals, 
exhibit a certain distinctness of structure, adapted to their state 
and element 

Birds in general, procure their food by means of their beak. 

A nature infinitely wise can hardly be supposed to employ 
itself in vain. 

The spirit of liberty had planted itself deeply among the Vir- 
ginians. 

A foraging party of the colonists, headed by Argall, having 
stolen the daughter of Powhattan, demanded of her father a 
ransom. 



Section XL. 

COMPOSITION. 

EXERCISE I. 

Campcse sentences which shall contain in each one the following expreturiODB 

duty of the inexperienced to 
The traffic in ardent spirits 
Perseverance and industry will 
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The advantages of a good education consist 

to your letter which I have lately received 
rt would afford me great satisfaction 

in reply to your 

acquainted with 

a delightful morning 

The follies of youth 

in the highest degree valuable. 

EXERCISE II. 

1 Let the parts of the following objects be enumeratod. 

A ship. . A plough. A clock. 

A book. A chair. A carriage. 

A house. A tree. An ear of com. 

A table. A fence. A sleigh. 

2. Mention the uses of the same objects. A composition of several linofl 
may be written on each, in describing the various uses, &c. 

EXEBCISE III. 

QUALITIES OF OBJECTS. 

Every object admits of an adjective or adjunct, to express its quality Of 
condition, its form, size, or comparative excellence : as, A book : a large book, 
or, the book is large ; a good book, or, the book is useful ; a book abounding 
in excellent sentiments. 

Express some of the qualities or conditions of the following objects by ad- 
jectives or modifying adjimcts. 

An apple. A man. The ocean. 

A tree. A horse. A ship. 

A house. The sun. Gold. 

EXERCISE rv. 

The learner in 1Mb exercise may state such ideas and facts, as he can gnin 
by reflection or reading on the following subjects. 

EXAMPLE. 

Subject. — Ibon. Iron is the most valuable of all metals. Its use to some 
extent was known at a very early period, and has followed the progress of 
civilization in the world. In its natural state it is found in beds of ore, from 
which, by an ingenious process, it is extracted and prepared for use. The 
value of this metal, which abounds in almost every region of the earth, can be 
estimated only by reflecting upon the uses to which it is applied. 



\ 
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The plough. Glass. Gunpowder 

A ship. The oompass. The Art of Printing. 

Silver. The telescope. Books. 

EXEBCISE Y. 

In this Exercise let some of the benefits which are derived from the follow- 
ing objects and provisionsj be specified in writing. 

The ocean. Boads. Rain. 

Rivers. Railroads. Wind. 

Mountains. Steam Engine. Sun. 

EXEBCISE YI. 
Expand the following expressions according to the modeL 

Model, 
I write. 

I write this letter. 

I write this letter to inform yon that your son is well. 

I write this letter to inform yon that yonr son is well and in excellent spirits. 

I write this letter to inform yon that your son is well and in excellent spirits, 

and is perfectly contented in his new situation. 

NoTB. — Each expression may be expanded to a much greater length than 
in the model. 

I am contented. He went. 

I believe. They stopped. 

Alonzo was not to blame. The choir sung. 

I love to read. Have you heard ? 

The learner can now write short oompositions on subjects which are easy 
and familiar, like the following : 

SUBJECTS.* 

A visit The advantages of an education* 

The sagacity of a dog. A dialogue on the stars. 
A sleigh ride. A story of an elephant. 

A dialogue on the study of grammar. 

An anecdote about Washington. 

* The word tubject in this connection signifies themcy or that about whiob 
ire may write or converse. 
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LETTER WRITING. 



The following is a proper example for imitation^ in respect to the dating^ 
beginning and closing of a letter. 

€La^, J^ime t6, f 769. , 

<£^Ms>w &ea\, ^Uend : 

(S tunv wUaeo to uout M/ uouA/ inoitatiofi, waJb Eeioa honok 
fiMMMotomeo to ietltement, umion/ (3 uxi^ ouihum Iwm of, (S ant ruM» 
»v>\« tnoa et>et unuHUmOf to umt ttto^e rtotMi' Merte^ umion; (V neveV 
loued, cuw wXwSy w ruHo* a£n4>'k/. (9 temembet ooa uHt& wl Vm 
piUni»m|v (v eoeV ktoCe^Mo, umion/ u a6 rruusn/ oa <S eu«t enteVtcuaed 
f»^ arup nuut. 

<v CoiM ttoit aM- mmAa ; 01 yoAuvn, \»mv m^ uouA/ eonJinMcd iem«nv* 
Hlanoe of me, atto »RmC not oea.66 to ue tn«i^ cuto iumi^ 

(WifKom <eo««>tu^. 

REMARKS. 

Letters should be written in an easy and natural style, but with a strict regard 
to neatness in the penmanship, and to propnety in the complimentary address 
and close, and also to pointing, fdlding and superscribing. 

The learner should occasionally write letters to be examined and oorrected 
by the teacher. 



PART IV. 



SYNTAX. 
Seciioh XLI. 

891. Part IIL waB principally devoted to the stmctnre of simple proposittona. 
It now remains to combine these so far as is necessary for continued dia* 
oonne, and to present some practical rules and principles to aid the learner in 
the art of composing. 

COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

892. A compound sentence is one which is made up of 
two or more simple propositions, connected together. 

393. The propositions that make up a compound sentence 
are termed clauses. 

EXAMPLES. 

''The wind subsides and the clouds disperse." 
*' The wind subsides ** is one proposition. ** The clouds disperse " is an~ 
other proposition. When united by " and" they form a compouna sentence. 

^' He was travelling towards Rome when thej met him at 
Milan." 

Tliis compound sentence consists of two clauses connected by *' when.*' 

^ You will freely communicate to our young monarch thai 

knowledge which will fit him to govern himself." 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of two clauses. The last clause 
* which will fit him/' &c., is connected with the word ** knowledge ** for tbo 
purpose of limiting its meaning. 

CLASSIFICATION OF CLAUSES. 

394. The clauses of a compound sentence may be divi- 
ded into three general classes, namely ; Independent, Princi- 
palj and Subordinate, 
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895. An Ind^endent Clause is one which makes com- 
plete sense by itself. 

EXAMPLES. 

** Grod spake, and it was done." 

This compound sentence consists of two independent claiuesi connected bj 
" and." 

" Socrates was wise ; Plato was also wise." 
This sentence likewise consists of two indep^mdent clauses, connected by 
' also/* 

" I have been young, but now I am old.'* 

How many independent clauses does this sentence consist of? How ara 
they connected ? 

396. A Principal ClaiLse is one on which another clause 
depends. 

NoTB. — The modifying or depending clause is sometimes connected with a 
single word in the .principal clause ; as, ^* Here is the man tofto befriended me," 

397. A Subordinate Clause is one connected with the 
principal clause, or with some word in it, to extend or mod- 
ify its meaning. 

EXAMPLES. 

** I hope that you are well." 

** I hope ** is the principal clause. " Ton are well " is the snbordixiate 
clause, connected with the principal clause by the conjunction *' that.'* 

"When I am old, forsake me not" 

The principal clause is ** forsake me not." The subordinate claoM de 
notes time and is connected by the adverb '* when." 

" God, who made all things, is acquainted with our most se- 
cret thoughts." 

The principal clause is, ** God is acquainted," &c. The subordinate clause 
<* who made all things," is connected with the word ** God " to extend its 
moaning. - 

ANALYSIS ANl> PARSING. 

Model of analyzing a compound sentence. 

Seittence. — " In the beginning of this address I said, and 
I have endeavored to keep my word so far, that I would plead 
only for intellectual interests." 
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Finlpnnc^€hme.^'' I Bsid." **I" u the snbject <« Said "is the 
predicate. 

Second principai claute. — '* I have endeavored to keep my word so far." The 
oolyiinction " and " is the connective. ** I " is the subject — ^ have endeavored 
to keep," &C., is the modified predicate. 

BubordinaU cknue. — "That I would plead only for intellectiial interests.*' 
The conjunction ** that " connects the subordinate clause with the first prin 
cipal clause. The subordinate clause is used as a noun in the objective case 
■Iter ^ said," and therefore may be termed a tubttantioe dcuue. 

SENTENCES. 

I come to you in the spirit of peace, yet you will not receive 
me. 

My wrong was dreadful, and I cried aloud. 

Cicero in his youth was covered with glory, but his old age 
was disturbed by the misfortunes of the republic 

Conjunctions do not merely in a vague manner denote a re- 
lation ; they also determine the nature of the relation. 

The drum and fife can sometimes drown the battle's noise, 
when there is no way to escape it. 

If study were valuable for nothing else, yet it would be highly 
80 for this — that it makes man his own companion. 

898. Subordinate Clauses may be divided into Substanr 
Uve^ Adjective^ Adverbial and Conditioned Clauses. 

Section XLII. 

SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 

899. A Substantive Clause is one used in the office of a 
noun in the nominative or objective case. 

A substantive clause may be used, 

1. In apposjtion with a noun. 

2. As the subject nominative of a verb. 
8. As the predicate nominative. 

4. As the object of a transitive verb or preposition. 

EXAMPLES. 

^ The question < what shall I do .' ' was asked by the trembling 
jailer." 
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The snbstanti^ e slanse " what shall I do ?** ia in apposition with ** question.' * 
The clause explains the meaning of ** question/' in this connection. 

" Know thyself," was written over the gate of the Delphian 
temple. 

The substantive clause ** know thyself/i is the subject nominatiye of Hht. 
rerb " was written." 

" My wish is that you may be happy." 

The clause " that you may be," &c., is the predicate nominative. 

"We believe true religion was never propagated by th6 

sword." 

The clause " true religion," &c., is the object of ** believe." 

400. A substantive clause is sometimes used in the place 
of a noun. 

EXAMPLES. 

" The victory of Cyrus over the enemy was announced.** 
A substantive clause may be used in the place of " victory over the one- 
toy ; " aS| " It was announced that Cyrus had conquered the enemy." 

** He showed who had plotted the conspiracy ; " that is, " the 
author of the conspiracy." 

401. Direct and indirect quotations belong to this class of 
clauses. 

402. A quotation is direct when the words of a person are given unaltered 

in the form in which they were stated ; as, ** He would turn about and say, 
* Hang such a one for disobedience.* " 

403. A quotation is indirect when the words of a person are quoted in the 

form of a nan^tion ; as, " He said that * the French infantry would soon be- 
oome tired of their virtue.* " 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

The substantive clauses in the following sentences may be parsed, in tha 
first place, as nouns in the nominative or objective case. Then the words out 
be parsed separately, as in other clauses. 

He seized my hand, pressed it, and replied with strong emo- 
tion — " You have guessed the truth ; you have judged ma 
rightly." [Direct quotation.] 

"01" replied he, " there is fortunately one tract of literature 
which forms a kind of neutral ground." [Direct quotation.] 
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I am always at a loss to know how much to believe of my 
own stories. 

'< Where am 1?** murmured she faintly. '< All is safe ! ** ex- 
claimed L 

His constant request was that I would permit him to sit bj 
me in my saloon. 

It is in vain that their names are posted on the doors of coan« 
try churches. 

Section XLIII. 

ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 

404. An Adjective Clause is one which is used like an 
adjective or an adjunct, to express a quality or attribute ; as, 
"The man who is prudent is often saved from disappointment." 

405. An adjective clause is commonly connected with some noan or pro- 
noun of the principal clause by the relative 10AO, which, or iSiat ; but sometimos 
by the adverbs white, when, where, why, &c. ; and it frequently serves to define 
the state, quality* or condition of an object, more exactly than a single adjec- 
tive, adjunct or participle could do ; as, " I am he, who teaches (he trtdh.'** 

COMPOSITION. 

The learner may expand the italicised words into clauses, so as not to alter 

the meaning of the expression. 

Model, 

There are icSomatic expressions in English suited to the grave style. 
Expanded. — There are expressions in English which are idion^xUc, [and] 
which are suited to the grave style. 

In conversing on grave subjects we should not use lively and 
familiar forms of expression. 

We often use incorrect and obscure expressions in conversation. 

Some, presuming on the good nature of their friends, write 
(heir letters in a hastg and disconnected manner. 

Often there is nothing in the object compared, fitted to excite 
emotions of the ludicrous, 

ADVEBBIAL CLAUSES. 

« 

406. An Adverbial Clause is one used in the office of an 
adverb or an adjunct to denote time^ placcy manner^ oanse' 
yue^ice^ effect^ causey &c. 
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EXAMPLES. 

''We all know that it adds much to the point of a wittj 

remark, when its author has founded it on an expression just 

dropped by another." 

This compound sentence consists of three clanses, — one principal and two 
subordinate clauses. " That it adds much," &c., is a substantive clause, ana 
is the object of the verb " know.'* The adverbial claute is, ** when its authoi 
has/* &c. It denotes both time and cause. 

" His predictions were only too true, as the event proved." 
*' As the event proved " is the adverbial clause, it is nearly equivalent to 
the adjunct ** according to, or corresponding with, the event.*' 

407. Adverbial clauses are very numerous. They are sometimes merely 
adverbs or adjuncts expanded into clauses, but more generally modify the 
verb or adjective in the pf incipal clause by a more extended explanation than 
a single adverb or ai^unct could give. 

CONDITIONAL GLAUSES. 

408. A Conditional Clause is one which expresses some- 
thing contingent or doubtful. 

409. Conditional clauses are united to the principal clause by some word 
or phrase that implies a condition or supposition. 

EXAMPLES. 

** If he is in health, I am content" 
The conditional clause is, " if he is in health.*' 

" On condition that he come, I will consent to stay.** 
** On condition that he come," is the conditional clause. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

The different kinds of clauses may be pointed out in this exercise. 

He drew up a petition in which he too freely represented hia 
own merits. 

The measure is so exceptionable that we cannot by any 
means permit it. 

They have all been treated by me with candor, wh'ch they 
have not been careful of observing to one another. 

" I do not know," says Germain, " whether he was mandarin 
and apostle at the same time.^ 
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Do you believe bis st^rj, that there are forty millions of in- 
babiuints in Pekin ? 

Eich gifla wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

Let the doors be shut upon him, that he may play the fool 
nowhere but in his own house. 

If one man prefers a life of industry, it is because he has an 
idea of comfort and wealth. 

It is certain that I am indebted to him for some flagrant civil 
ities. 

Section XLTV. 

CONNECTIVES. * 

410. There is a class of words used to denote certain rela- 
tions or connection in discourse. These words have been term- 
ed by different writers, particles, {MrevtcUians, ligaments, con- 
neetives, &c. 

411. These words differ from each other in their import, but 
have one property in common, which is indicated by the gen- 
eral term, connective. But they receive particular names ac- 
cording to their peculiar offices. 

412. Some of these connect words only ; as prepositions. 

413. Some connect words with clauses ; as relatives. 

414. Some connect clauses, or parts of clauses with one an- 
other ; as conjunctions, adverbs. 

415. Some of this last class have a still more general office 
in connecting paragraphs, sections, or chapters ; as the words 
wlierefore, therefore, then, now, &c. 

* The connective parts of sentences are of all others the most important, 
U)d require the most care and attention; for it is by these chiefly that th« 
train of thought, the course of reasoning, and the whole progress of the mind 
in continued discourse of all kinds are laid open ; and on the right use of these, 
perspicuity, that is, the first and greatest beauty of style principally lepends 
— Lowih^a Introd. p. 1 88. 
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CONNECTION OF CLAUSES. 

416. The clauses which make up a compound sentenoa 
are comiected as follows : 

1. By conjunctions. 

2. By adverbs. 

3. By relative words, or phrases. 

4. By incorporation. 

CLAUSES CONNECTED BT CONJUNCTIONS. 

Here review ^58. Bepeat the list of conjunctions, \ 154. 

Do coi^imctions connect wordfr? Give an example. Give other examplest 

EXERCISE I. 

In this exercise and the three following, the learner may explain how tht 
(danses are connected. 

You have departed from the example of other nations, and 

you have become an example to them. 

Is this sentence simple or compound ? Of how many clauses is it com- 
oosed ? Wliat word connects these clauses ? 

You not only excel modern Europe, but you excel what she 
can boast of old. 

The desert shall rejoice and the wilderness shall blossom. 

Disappointment sinks the heart; but the renewal of hope 
gives consolation. 

I complained and my spirit was overwhelmed. 

Ask now the beasts and they shall teach thee. 

If you would please to employ your thoughts on that subject^ 

you would easDy conceive our miserable condition. 

This compound sentence consists of two clauses or simple »?:.tence8. 1. 
From if to stibject, 2. From you to condition. 

The conjunction t/* connects them. 

If he approve my endeavors, it will be an ample reward. 
If I had known the distress of my friend, it would have beei 
my duty to relieve him. 

I thought that Titius was your friend. 
''^hat is the conjunction, and connects the two clauses 
1 see that you are sad. 
I respect him because he is sincere. 
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CLAUSES CONNECTED BY ADVEBi^B 

EXERCISE n. 

Adverbs which connect clanses are called coi^tmcUce adverbs , they gener 
ally denote time, place, or quantity. 

When he is in town, he lives in Soho square. 
This sentence consists of two clauses. 1. " He is in town." 2. " He li"¥ee 
ix. Soho square." They are connected by the conjunctiye adverb whe$L 

Whilst I was lamenting this sudden desolation, the whole 
scene vanished. 

Whdltt connects the two clauses. 
Where I am there shall ye be. 
The rest will I set in order when I come. 

CLAUSES CONNECTED BY BELATITB WOBDS OB PHBASES. 

EXEBCISE m. 

417. Relative words are, who, whose, which, that, whom^ 
what, and their compounds ; also, expressions that denote com- 
parison ; as, the more, the better, and the like. 

He came to the Alps, which separate Italy from Gktul. 

This compound sentence is composed of two clauses. 1. " He came to 
tne Alps." 2. "Separate Italy from Gaul." The relative which connects 
ll^em, and stands in the place of Alps, to which it refers as its antecedent. 

I read the letter which he received. 

It is God whom we worship. 

I am Miltiades, who conquered the Persians. 

The city which Bonmlus built is called Rome. 

418. Conjunctive Phrases are, in order that, in as much asjioth^ intent Aei 
m coneUtion (hat, ^c. 

CLAUSES CONNECTED BY INCOBPOBATION. 

EXERCISE IV. 

419. A clause is connected by incorporation when it is used 
as an essential part of a proposition, or as explanatory of some 
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word in it. As such it is employed either in the nominative oi 

objective case. 

Note. — This kind of connection exists in fact with every form of snbstan 
tive and adjective clauses. But in practice it may be better to restrict it to 
direct Quotations, and to those cases m which the connective is not used as a 
word or relation, and in which no connective is expressed. 

" You will depart with but a small retinue," said the Baronet. 

There is no connective between these two clauses. And one cannot be 
supplied without changing the form. Still there are two distinct clauses, each 
having its subject expressed, but the former is an essential part of the latter , 
oamely, the object of *^ said." 

*^Much depends upon who the commander is." 

The clause " who the commander is," is the object of the preposition 
** upon," and together with the preposition, is an adjunct of the verb in the 
principal clause. 

" Stop I " said the German in a tone of anger. 
" I do not mean," said the Antiquary, " to intrude upon your 
lordship." 
" That your worship is right, is perfectly manifest." 
" You are a tjrraiit," he answered with a sort of sigh. 
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ABRIDGED OR SUBSTITUTED CLAUSES. 

420. Subordinate Clauses frequently admit of being changed 
to shorter or dififerent forms of expression without alteration in 
the sense. 

421. An Adjective Clause is sometimes represented by an 
adjective ; as, " Every work that is Jictitiotis" that is, ** every 
fictitious work, should be favorable to good morals." 

422« A subordinate clause is sometimes represented by a 
verb in the infinitive mode ; as, " I have come to Paris that I 
may team the French language," that is, to leam^ or in arder 
to learn. " I hope that I may see you tere ; " that is, I hope to 
$ee you, &c. , 

423. . Subordinate clauses are often changed«so as to become 
adjuncts o^ the principal clauses. 
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EXAMPLES. 

I heard yesterday that he is appointed jvdge. 

Changed. I heard yesterday of his being appointed judge. 

In sucL examples the whole subordinate clause becomes the object of the 
preposition in the substituted form, and the noun that was the predicate 
Dcminative remains unchanged. 

'424. A subordinate clause is sometimes abridged by using a 
participle in place of the verb, omitting the connective, and 
making the subject independent 

EXAMPLES. 

** Since our work is finished, let us depart" 
Abridged. " Our work being finished^ let us depart" 

** While TarquinitLS was reigning^ Pythagoras came into 
Italy." 

Abridged. " Tarquinius reigning, Pythagoras came into 

Italy." 

In these examples the change has been made by substituting for the verb 
"is finished" and "was reigning," the participles "being finished" and 
" reigning," and omitting the connectives " since " and " while." The subject 
is now independent, that is, it is no longer used as the subject of the propo- 
sition. ^ 

425. Almost every form of expression admits of some change 
without alteration in the sense. That form should be chosen, 
which expresses thought in the most natural and forcible man- 
ner. For this end the taste and intelligence of the writer or 
speaker avail more than rules. 

EXERCISE. 

In this exercise the learner may abridge the subordinate clauseti in the 
folio wiiig sentences according to the examples given above. 

Since life is short, it becomes us to be diligent. As the way 
was steep and difficult, we proceeded slowly. When shame is 
lost, all virtue is lost When hope fails, the mind sinks in dis- 
couragement /'Since you are our leader, we have nothing to 
foar. (See Kule XII, Syntax,) I am sorry that I have 
oflTended you. I am glad to hear that he is elected senator 
The being who created all things must be omnipotent 
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Section XLVI. 

PHRASES. 

426. Phrases may be divided mto three classes, SviHan 
Hvej Adjective^ and Adverbial. 

427. A Substantive Phrase is a combination of words nof 
forming a clause, used in the office of a noun in the nominative 
or objective case. 

1. A substantive phrase may be the subject or predicate nominative ; as, 
** 7b Uve toberly is required of all." 

2. It may be the object of a transitive verb or preposition ; as," Most men 
love to be called greaV* "Averse to the nation^s involving itself in another war," 
' The crime of being aymng man." 

8. A substantive phrase may also be in apposition with a noun oi the pro- 
-joun ft. Is " it " an easy thing to become a poet f 

428. An Adjective Phrase is an adjunct of a noun, and con- 
sists of a preposition and its object This kind of phrase is ex- 
plained in Part II. See 121, 126. 

429. An Adverbial Phrase is an adjunct of a verb or adjec* 
tive, and consists also of a preposition and its object. This is 
likewise explained in Part II. See 147. 

430. The A^ective and Adverbial Phrases serve a most im- 
Dortant purpose in speech. 

431. The adjective phrase modifies a noun by expressing : 

1. Quality ; as, " An act of justice" 2. Property ; as, " The writings of 
Jokjuon." 8. Origin or source ; as, " The products of the soil" 4. Condition 
or circumstance ; as, ** A prisoner in chains," 5. Place ; as, " A ship in the 
harbor," 6. Identity ; as, " The city of Athens," 7. Time ; as, "A period 
Iff twenty years," 

432. The adverbial phrase modifies the meaning of a verb, 

by expressing : 

1. Cause ; as, " The ground is warmed by the sun," 2. Planner ; as, ** He 
writes with care," 8. Place ; as, " He has resided in Paris." 4. Object or 
end ; as, "He seeks /of 'office." 6. "Accompaniment j as, " He travelled with 
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Uf family,^* 6. Likeness ; as, " He seemed Uhe Jus hre;tier." 7. Time ; as; 

" He will be absent dwrtn^ tke summer,*^ 8. Distance ; as, ^ He travelled (hirtg 

mUeM in a day." 

Note. — The preposition is commonly omitted before nonns that denote 
time, distance, &c. 

488. Connected with an adjective the adverbial phrase denotes, 1. The 
end to which the quality is directed ; as, " Fit /or ttfe." 2. The object or causa 
of Rome affection or emotion of the mind ; as, *' Fond of frviV* " Harassed 
wUh debL" 8. The whole, when preceded by a partitive word ; as, " The best 
t^att." " Fifty of the ioldien." It likewise expresses the difference in de- 
gree ; as, " Greater bjffar." " Higher byfftyfeeV 

434. Other combixiations frequently occur, which have no modifying power, 
but serve as connectives, and might be termed conjunctive phrases, or prepo- 
sitional phrases, according to their of&ce in a sentence. 

Note. — In the general analysis of sentences, phrases may be treated in 
the same manner as the parts of speech for which t^ey respectively stand. 

ANALYSIS AND PABSING.- 

Particular attention to be g^ven to clauses and phrases and abridged propo- 
sitions. 

I recollect hearing a traveller, of poetical temperament, ex- 
pressing the kind of horror which he felt in beholding, on the 
banks of the Missouri, an oak of prodigious size which had 
been in a manner overpowered bj an enormous wild grape vine.. 

The vine had clasped its huge folds round the trunk, and 
from thence Lad wound about every branch and twig, until the 
mighty tree had withered in its embrace. 

It seemed like Laocoon struggling ineffectually in the hideous 
coils of the monster Python. It was the lion of trees perishing 
in the embrace of a vegetable boa. 

Happiness is found in the arm-chair of dozing age, as well as 
in the sprightliness of the dance, or the animation of the chaae. 
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RULES OF syntax- 
Section XLvn. 

The followingrales or statements of grammatical principles have be«n grad- 
ually doyeloped in the progress of the work. The learner is now to verilj^ 
tihem by analyzing the sentences arranged in exercises under the Rules lespeo- 
tively. A number of these was given in Parts EL and UL which are further 
extended and illustrated in this part. 

THE NOUN AND PRONOUN.* 
* RULE 1. 

435. A noun or a pronoun limiting another noun, and ie> 
noting the same person or thing, is put, by apposition, in the 
same case ; as, " Cicero, the orator.^^ See 116. 

REMARKS. 

1. A noun is son^ptimes in apposition with a elamii ; as, '* The eldest son wfui 
always brought up to that employment, a emtom which he and my father fol- 
lowed." 

2- A clause or a phrase is sometimes in apposition with a noun preceding it ; 
as, " I would only mention at present one article, that of nuuntenance ofUui 
clergy," 

8. A noun in apposition is finequently connected with the one thst h limited by 
the conjunction cu ; as, " My father intended to devote me a« t^ tythe of 
his sons. 

Note. — The word as appears to be used frequently in the sense of the 
Latin preposition j>ro, insteaa of^ in place of^for^ or in the capacity of. 

4. When two nouns in apposition come together in the possessive case, the 
sign is omitted after the first ; as, '* John the Baptist's head." 
6. A noun in apposition with two or more nouns, is put in the plural. 

6. A noun in apposition is sometimes used without the possessive sign, to limit 
a pronoun in the possessive case; as, **His « office as/tdl^emust be respon- 
sible." In this sentence judge refers to Au, although it appears to be in the same 
sase with office. This construction is anomalous, but something analogous to 
it is found in other languages. 

7. The limiting noun is sometimes used with a preposition ; as, ** The atyof 
Boston ; " " The title of king." 



* For Exercises in composition, the learner is referred to the section foHoW' 
mg General Exercise TIT. after Syntax. 
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ANALYSIS AND PARSINO. 

Herschel, the cutronamer, discovered the planet Uranus, 

Washington, the commander-in^hief of the American armj, 
was bom near the banks of the Potomac. 

Webster, a dramatic poet of the seventeenth century, was 
derk of the parish of St. Andrew. 

The Tippecanoe, a river of Indiana, is rendered famous for a 
battle between the Americans and Indians. 

I dined with him at our friend Daviess. 

I received this reply, " He is better.** 

You are too humane and considerate ; things which few peo- 
ple can be charged with. 

I am pleased with your appointment as chaplain. 

REVIEW. 

Define the word apposition. Repeat the mle for nonns m apposition. Can 
words of different meaning be in apposition ? Give some examples of nomis 
in apposition. Explain the rule of apposition, by the expressions, George, A« 
king ; Alexander , the conquerer. Can a noun be in apposition with a clause or a 
sentence ? This was a saying of Franklin^ ** Time is moneys What words are 
in apposition in this sentence ? Samttel Johnson, Are these words in apposi- 
tion? See 172. Sect. XV. 

RULE n. 

436. A noun in the predicate after an intransitive verb, 
is in the same casfe as the subject when both words refer to 
the same person or thing ; as, ^^ It is he; he has become a 
poet.'' See 105. 

Note. — This rule is chiefi j applicable to the verbs to be. to become^ and 
some other intransitive verbs, and also to some transitive verbs in thepjumw 
form ; such as denote to name, to render, to make, and the like. 

REMARKS. 

1. This mle applies also to the infinitive and participles of verbs of the same 
class ; as/* I desire to be ^poet^ " I believe him to be a knave,** 

2. In expressions like th<^ 'ollowing there is found, perhaps, an exception to 
the remark above ; " He is ungry with me on account of my being a friend toY^ 
cncmv." The phrase " of my being a friend " is an abridged expression 
equivalent tp " because l am a friend^'^ in which " friend " is in the nominative 
case ; so in the following, " I am suspicious of his being a rogue ; " that is, 
tkat he is a rogue. 

Ir the abridged form the entire phrase my being a friend, or his being a rogtte. 
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t8 the object of the proposition, but tlie words " friend " and "i^yi^ue ** may 
he considered in the same case as they would be in the unabridged foim. 

8. The construction of a noun after the verbs to be^to become, fc.^ when 
they form together a substantive phrase, may be explained in a similar way. 
In the sentence " to be a learned man is no easy attainment/* the whole phrase 
** to be a learned man ** is the subject of ts, and the uomi " man " may be con- 
fiidered in the nominative case after ** to be.""* 

4. A phra^ or a proposition is sometimes used as the predicate nominativto 
as, " To steal is to break the law." 

6. Both words sometimes stand before, and sometimes after the Terb ; as, 
''Art Uumhet " "Am / a traitor f* " Monster as Ihou art, I will yet obey thee.** 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Intransitive Verbs, 

Clemei^t was the name of many popes. ' 

A coronation is a solemn inauguration ol a monarch. 
The diamond is the most valuable gem. 
The ycuth will become a poet. 
Stephen died a martyr to his faith. 

Passive form. 

"Washington is called the father of his country 

Napoleon Bonaparte, an inhabitant of Corsica, was styled the 
Emperor of France. 

In England, a kind of trident is used for catching eels, called 
an eel-spear. 

Cicero and Antonius were called constUs, 

I am tired of being an idler. 

I cannot bear the thought of being an exile from my country. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 
Show by Rule n. wherein these examples are mcorrect. 
/that speak unto thee am him. It was not him that said it. 
R cannot be him. Whom are you f Whom do men ^y that /am? 
Who do they represent wie to be ? I do not think it is him. 
Did you believe it to he hef I did not tliink of its being him» 
If I were him I would not tolerate it. 

* This explanation accords with the viewc of N. Butler and S. S. Green. 
Bullions omBiders the noun or pronoun in such relations to be in the objeO' 
Ave case. .^ 

7 **■ 
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REVIEW. 

Itepeat Rule 11. Ho«r does Rule II. differ from Rule 1 Ana. Cases of 
Bulc II. occur where a verb scparsires tlie two noui)$i ; as, " T.me is ironey ; " t« 
separates time and imn>*y ; in cases of Rule 1. no verb intervenes ; as, '* tOcero^ 
tlie orator.^^ Give some examples of nouns in appositi<»n. " Cicero the ora- 
tor " Which Rule is applicable to this expression i "^ Cicero was an orator." 
Which rule applies ? Give some examples of the same case after as 66- 
fore the verb, what sometimes supplies tne place of one of the nouns ? Give 
ui flxample. Why is the expression U it me, incorrect ? 
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Rule III. 

487. The subject of a finite verb is in the nominative 
case. 

Rule IV. 

438. A verb agrees with its subject nominative in num- 
ber and person. 

Note. — The verbs neee? and dare, when intransitive, are sometimes used 
in the plural form with a singular nominative. 

REMARKS. 

1. A substantive clause or phrase is often th& subject of a verb. 

2. Ill dwlaralive sentences or conditumaX clauses, the subject nomnaHve usu- 
ally precedes the verb ; but in interrogative and imperative sentences it com, 
monly follows the verb, or its auxiliary. 

Examples. — " He reads." " The rain falls." " If /go." " Believest (h9H 
this?" **Whoart<fcott?" 

8. The subject nominative also follows the verb when a suppoflition is ex- 
pressed without the conjunction if; as, " Were it not for this." " Had /beer 
there." Also, when the verb is preceded by therej here, then, thence; or 
by neither or nor ; as, " Ye shall not eat of it, neither' shall ye touch it" 

4. An intransitive verb between two nominatives of different numbers or 
persons, should agree with that which is more nat;arally the subject of the af- 
firmatio i ; as, "flis meat was locusts and wild honey." " The wages of sm 
is death." 

In such cases the verb more commonly agrees with the noim that pre- 
cedes it. 

5. Methihks (imperfect meihoughtj) is called an impersonal verb, compound- 
ed of the pronoun me, m the objective case and the verb think, which follows 
ehp analogy of vme Latin and Greek verls, and by custom is used rnth the 
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fAfective instead of the nominative case, and takes the fonn of the third person 
instead ot the first. 

6. As regards, as conce^'os, as respects, as appears. These are phrases with- 
oat a noinluati've case expressed. The pronoun it is often used before these 
verbs, and is easily supplied when wanting 

7. As /oliows. The nominative case can be supplied before this verb as 
the connection requires. " He addressed the assembly asfoUows.''^ This can b? 
analyzed thus, ' He addressed the assembly in a manner oa this which/bllQiM" 

By several authors, as is considered a relative pronoun when used bef(Mre 
the verb follows ; as, * The circumstances were «« follow," [those which follow*] 

8. A verb in the Imperaiive mode, and the transitive verbs need, want and 
require, sometimes appear to be used indefinitely without a nominative ; &s« 
" There required h<is^e in the business ; " " there needs no argument for prov- 
ing;" "there wanted not men who would," &c. The last expressions have 
an active form with a passive sense, and should, perhaps, be considered ellipti- 
cal rather than wanting a nominative ; as, " Haste is required," " no argument 
is needed," &c. 

9. The verb which agrees with the nominatiy,e case is sometimes omitted 
as, " To whom the monarch ;" rq>Ued is omitted. " What a bloom in that per- 
son I " The verb is is omitted. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Yarro was esteemed a learned man, but Aristides was called 
just. 

Titus has been called the love and delight of the human race. 

Shall a barbarian have these cultivated fields ? 

At Burlington, I made an acquaintance with many principal 
people of the province. 

The first impression mode by the proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Congress on our people in general, was greatly in our favor. 

To be natural is to be antiquated* 

To use .correct and elegant English is to plod. 

To be ever active in laudable pursuits, is the distinguishing 
characteristic of a man of merit. 

To see the sun is pleasant. 

To excel in knowledge is honorable ; but to be ignorant is 
base. 

That you may enjoy every felicity, is my fervent prayer. 

Promising and not performing, is evidence of insincerity. 

Methinks this single consideration will be sufficient to ex tin 
gnish all env^ . 
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Methought I was admitted into a long spac. outs gallery. 

I am indifferent as regards my personal security. 

As appears from the evidence, he is guilty of an atrocioua 
crime. 

Let there be no strife betwixt me and thee. 

" Marry," says* I, " if it be so, I am very well rewarded for 
all the pains I have been at.'' — Addison. 

TO BE GOBBEGTED. 

Show by the role why these examples are mcorrect 

The clouds has dispersed. The rivers has overflowed their 
banks. There was three Indians in the company. A variety 
of blessings have been conferred upon us. In piety and virtue 
consist the happiness of man. What names has the planets ? 
There goes the ships freighted with treasure. There follows 
from thence these plain consequences. There is men who nev- 
er reason. The smiles that encourage severity of judgment, 
hides malice and insincerity. Some foggy days, and about ten 
or twelve days in January, was cold and icy. How do your 
pulse beat ? How does your plans succeed ? What signifies 
good opinions when our practice is bad ? There was more im- 
postors than one. The virtue of these men and women are in- 
deed exemplary. 

-N REVIEW. 

Repeat rules III. and IV. and explain them by examples. " To err is hn- 
maD.** — Show how the rule applies in this sentence. What is human ? what 
then is the nominative ? which remark under rule IV. is applicable ? " Whence 
art thou ?*' — Which word is the nominative ? does the nominative generally 
stand before or after the verb ? How is methinks explained ? Whan is said 
of at regards^ aa concemSt &c. ? Are any verbs used without a nominatiyo 
oase? 



♦ There are irregular expressions occasionally to be met with, which usage 
or custom sanction, rather than analogy. Such as, " sat/a 7,'' '* thinks //* &0. 
These however, are ungrammatical, and should not be imitated. 
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Rule V, 

439. Two or more tiominatives singular, conDOcted by 
andy expressed or understood, generally require a plaraJ 
verb ; as, Charles, Thomas, and George are brothers.* 

REMARKS. 

1. When the notins are taken separately ^ or are emphatically distinguished, 
they may be regarded as belonging to separate propositions; as, **Every offi- 
ver and every soldier claims a superiority." " Ambition and also the safety 
of the state toas concerned." 

The nouns, in a compound subject, are taken separately when preceded 
by every, each, no, or not ; or some other disuniting word ; as, ^^ Every adjective 
and every adjective pronoun belongs," [not belong,] &o.t 

If in such cases the nouns are of different numbers, the verb should 
agree with the first ; as, " Diligent industry, and not mean savings, produces 
honorable competence." 

2. When the nouns connected by and refer to the same person or thing, 
the verb is singular ; as, " Why i& dust and ashes proud ? " 

' 3. Though out of place here, it may be weU to remark, that if the singular 
nouns and pronouns which are connected by and, are of different persons, in 
making the plural pronoun agree with them in person, the second person 
takes preference of the third, and the first of both the second and third ; as, 
'* James, and thou, and I, are attached to our country." <*Thou and he 
shared it between you,' 



»» 



tive. 



ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Model. 
Sentence. — TVanquiUity and love dweU here. 
Analyzed. The sentence is' simple, having a compound subject. 
" Tranquility and love," is the compound subject ; " and " is the connec- 




ters 
and 
however, do not approve this license.' 

t A nominative singular sometimes has an adjunct connected with it, by 
«ct7/j, in company laith, or by some other connective' phrase, which gives, in refer- 
ence to the whole subject, the idea of plurality, and ocoasionally such a sub- 
ject is rsed with a plural verb ; as, " The angle A. with the angles B. and C, 
comtwsi 'composes] the triangle ;" "The king, with the lords and commons 
constitute \ constitutes \ an excellent form of government." In all such examplea 
a singular verb is more strictly in accordance with the princtples ^f construO" 
tion. and with the usage of the best writers. 
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** Dwell " is thi predicate modified by here. Or the sentence may be con- 
tiiered compound, and be resolved into two simple sentences ; as, ** Tran- 
quility dwells here, and love dwells here ; ** in this case " and " connects the 
verbs. The former method is preferable. ' 

Beason and truth constitute intellectual gold. 

Riches, honors, and pleasures, steal away the heart from re- 
ligion. 

The planetary system, houndless space, and the immenge 
ocean, affect the mind with sensations of astonishment. 

Prosperity with humility, renders its possessor truly amiable. 

The useful arts improved by science, and science itself im- 
proved by philosophy, confer power on civilized and instructed 
man, and enable him to triumph over his fellows and over 
nature. 

TO BE CORRECTED, 

The reasons for the correction should be given in every instance. 
Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vices. Time and 
tide waits for no man. Patience and diligence, like faith, re- 
moves mountains. The forehead, the eyes, and the countenance, 
often deceives. Castor and Pollux was seen to fight on horse- 
back. The following treatise, with those which accompany it, 
were written many years ago. His wisdom, not his money, 
produce esteem. The sides A. B. and C. forms the triangle. 
My uncle with his son were in town yesterday. That able 
scholar and grammarian have been refuted. The discomfiture 
and slaughter was very great And ^ so was also James and 
John By whose power all good and evil is distributed. 

Rule VI. 

440. Two or more nominatives singular, connected by or 
or wor, require a singular verb ; as, Ambition or pride con- 
trols him. 

r:e:marks. 

1. If either of the nominatives thus connected is plural, the verb usually 
agrees with it •, as, " Neither poverty nor riches were injurious to him." But 
in this case the plura. nominative should be placed next to the verb. 
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2. If the nominat IveA connected by or or nor^ are of differe^.t persons, th« 
verb agrees yfi\h. the person placed next to it ; as, " Either thou or / am mis- 
taken." 

3. Of two or three pronouns of different persons, the second is usually 
placed before the third, and the first should always be placed nearest to the 
verb ; as, ** George or I am the person/' Such expressions as, " Either you or j 
am in fault," " George or / am the person," are ineUgant, and may ba easily 
SYoidad. It would be better to say, either / am to blame, or you are ; either 
Gtorge is in fault, or I am. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

The method of analyzing examples under this rule is similar to that pro- 
seated in the model under Rule V. 

Ignorance or negligence has caused the mistake. 
John, James, or Andrew, intends to accompany you. 
Death or some worse misfortune soon divides them. 
History or geography is a proper study for youth. 
Extreme heat or extreme cold is painful. 
Man's happiness or misery is in a great measure put into his 
own hands. 

« 

One or both of the witnesses were present. 



Rule VII. 

441. The nominative of a collective noun requires a verb 
in the singular or plural, according as the noun denotes 
unity or plurality ; as, " The class was large ; my people 
do not consider." 

REMARKS. 

1. The pwral form of the yerb is more commonly used. 

2. When the definitlTe f Am, or ihalj precedes the noun, the yerb most be 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

A part mount the horses and guide the reins. 
A great multitude hurl stones and darts. 
The court has^just ended. 

Tn France the peasantry go barefoot, and the middle class 
make use of wooden shoes. 
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♦ 

Whj do the heathen rage and the people imagine a vaiit 
thing. 
The people rejoice in that which should cause them sorrow. 
The fleet was seen sailing up the channel. 
The nobility are the pillars to support the throne. 
A company of troops was detached. 

TO BE COBBECTED BY BULES VI. AND VH. 

James or Charles were in fault Neither authority nor anal- 
ogy support such an opinion. Either ability or inclination were 
wanting. Neither the father nor the son were saved. Neither 
the general nor the soldiers was charged with cowardice. The 
British parliament are composed of king, lords and commons. 
A council were called. The crowd were very great. This 
sort of goods are not fashionable. That party were in an error. 
This company are handsomely uniformed. The court of Rome 
were not without solicitude. 

GENERAL REVIEW OP THE NOMINATIVE CASE. 

Repeat Rnles III. IV. V. VI. and VII. When must the verb be singular ? 
Give examples. ^Vhen must a verb be plural ? Give examples. What be- 
sides a noun can be the subject of a verb ? When a nominative is a verb in 
the infinitive, or a sentence, what must be the person and number of the verb ? 
Ana. Third person, singular. If two infinitives are connected by and^ in 
what number must the verb be ? Ans. Plural. When pronouns of different 
persons are connected hy and^ in which person mustLtne verb be? Ifcon« 
nected by or, in which person. 

Section XLIX. 

THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

Rule VIII. 

442. A noun or pronoun in the possessive case, limits {ho 
noun which denotes the object possessed. See 120. 

REMARKS. 

1. The noun denoting the thing aumed or pouetsed is often omitted, when it 
ean ba easily supplied ; as, " We dined at Peter Garrick^s ; ** hjuse is omitted. 
Vital air was a discovery of Priestley's ; that is, of Priestley's dUroveriet; the 
lame as to sav, " Vital air was one of Priestley's discoveries. 
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2. When two or more nouns imph' joint possession, tt i sign (*s) is gen- 
erally omitted after tlie first, but annexed to the last ; as, " Sanborn and 
Qttier^s bookstore." Sanborn and Carter, joint owners, are both in the pos- 
sessive case, and are governed by " bookstore ; ** but the sign is annexed to 
Carter only. 

8. When two or more nouns denote separale ownership, each noun has the 
sign annexed ; as, " Onoper^s^ Thomson' t and Coleridge's works. *'' Works " is 
onderstood after eaQh possessive. 

4. Wlien the possessive is denoted by two or more words so closely related 
as not to admit a pause between them, the last generally has the sign ; as 
"John ifie Baptist's head." "The king of Great Britain's prerogative." "At 
our friend Sir Robert Hinckley's." '* The captain of the guard's house." 

5. In case of possessives in apposition, if the limited word is omitted, the 
sign is generally annexed to the first, especially if it is limited by more than 
one word; as, *^I dined at Walton's, an amiable and worthy man." "I lefb 
the parcel at Smith's, the bookseller aud stationer," 

6. The prepdsition of with its objective case, is often equivalent to the pos- 
sessive case ; as, " The advice of my father." Or, " My father's advice.'* 

7. The possessive is often used to limit a participial noun, or a phrase be- 
ginning with a present participle ; as, " Much will depend on the pupifs com- 
posing frequently." PupiVs is governed by the participial noun composing.* 

8. The use of the possessive case, in composing, is attended sometimes with 
harshness and obscurity, which may be avoided by employing the preposition 
of, or tjie expressions, the property of, or, belonging to ; as, " This was my father 
and brother's farm;" — better thus, this farm belonged la, or, tMM the property 
of, my fdther and brother. "They condemnea the prodigal's, as he was 
called, extravagant conduct ; " — it should be, " they condemned the extravar 
gant conduct of the prodigal," as he was called. " She began to extol the 
farmer's, as she called him, excellent understanding;" — it should be, " tbe 
excellent understanding of the farmer," as she called him. 



ANALYSIS AND PARSINO. 

He spoke slightingly of Dyer's fleece, 

I asked for Barkerville's edition of Barclay's Apology. 

My ways are not thy ways. 

He accompanied me to St. Mary's Church. 

His lady was the daughter of Johnson's lirst schoolmaster. 

I have received your letter. 

Their insolence is intolerable. 



4f The participle used as a noun, still retains its verbal properties, and may 
ISoreni the objective case, or be modified by an adverb or arUanot, like tlie 
vesb fhm which it is derived. 

1* 
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My country has claims, my children have claims, and my 
own character has claims upon me. / 

You will see his sister at Mr. Hector's. 

I found Dr. Johnson at Mr. Seward's. 

Sometimes I smoke a pipe at Child's (coffee house.) 

This was a discovery of Newton's. 

There was also a book of De Foe's, and another of Dr. 
Mather's. 

This took place at our friend Sir Joshua Rejmold's. 

The manner of a young lady's employing herself usefully in 
reading, will be the subject of another paper. 

Very little time was necessary for Johnson's concluding a 
treaty with the bookseller. . 

He added an anecdote of Quin's relieving Thomson from 
prison. 

He pathetically described the parent's and the son's mis- 
fortune. 

He reminded Dr. Johnson of Mr. Murphy's having paid him 
the highest compliment that ever was paid to a layman. 

I dined with him at our friend Davies's. 

I gave him an account of my having examined the chest of 
bocks which he had sent to me. 

10 BE CORRECTED BT THE REMARKS UNDER RULE Vm. 

Webster or Johnson's Dictionary. , Washington and Taylor's 
cjourage. Bancroft or Prescott's History. Ferdinand's and Isa- 
bella's reign. Hyde's, Lord's, and Duren's bookstore. Mr. 
Murphy mentioned Dr. Johnson having a design to publish an 
edition of Cowley. I dined with him at Mr. Thrale. Fanciful 
people may talk of a mythology being amongst them. There is 
no danger of that complaint being made at present. The 
bishop's of Landaff excellent works. I will not, for David's 
thy father's sake. Much depends on this rule being ob- 
aerved. 
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RXEBCISE. 

Change the following sentences into other forms which shall oonvey tfaf 
same meaning. 

Model. 
This was the Idng of England's eldest son. 
Changed. This was the eldest son of the king o^ England. 
The declaration was published in the armt^s name. 
Changed, The declaration was published in the name of the armj. 

Sentences to he changed. 

A mother's tenderness and a father's care, are nature's giib 
for man's advantage.- This was John, Robert and Charles's 
estate. Very little time was necessary for Johnson's concluding 
a treaty with the bookseller. This property was my father's, 
my brother's, and my uncle s. This was John Johnson's eldest 
son's estate. This was a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's. He 
is ignorant of the country's condition. 

REVIEW. 

Wha.. is the rule for the government of nouns or pronouns in the possessive 
case ? "W hat is the sign of the possessive case ? When two or more nouns 
denote the joint owners of the same thing to which is the sign annexed V When 
can the noun be omitted which governs the possessive case ? Give some ex- 
amples, ^lien the possessive is governed bv a participial clause, can the 
8ignt>e properly omitted ¥ Repeat ue rule ana remarks for the government 
and use of the possessive case. 

Section L. 

OBJECTIVE CASE. 

Rule ix. 

443. The object of a transitive verb, or a preposition, 
is in the objective case ; as, " The sun imparts warmth 
to the ground.^^ 

Note. — Participles of traasitiTe verba in the active form, likewise govero 
the objective case. 

REMARKS. 

1. Some intransitive verbs are followed by an objective of a kindred signi 
flcation to their own ;a8, ** He dreamed a dream ; " let him die the deatii '* , **t<i 
nm (he race r " " to sleep ihe sleep of death , * ''to live a life of ease ; " '*b« 
wtnU his 100^ ' 
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3. Similar to this idiom are expressions Uke the following ; ^'groves whose 
trcTes lorpl odorous gems." " The crispid brook ran nectar.'* " Her lips Diasn 
•d deeper sweets.''* 

8. The objectiye tdkom, u^ich or that should stand before the verb that gov 
cms it, and except in interrogative sentences before the subject of the verb ; 
■8, " WJiom ye seek." ** The story wfUch he told." 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Disappointment sinks the heart of man. 

Foolish pursuits delight some persons. 

^ variety of pleasing objects charms the eye. 

I have read your letter. I commend your diligence. 

The President's speech is so important to the public, that I 
know you will be anxious to see it as early as possible. 

I will resign my office and remain with you. 

That is the friend whom you must receive cordially, and 
whom you cannot esteem too highly. 

They whom opulence has made proud, and whom luxury has 
corrupted, cannot relish the simple pleasures of nature. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

Who did they send ? He that is idle reprove. He and they 
we know. He invited my brother and I to examine his library. 
Ye hath he quickened. Who shall I call you ? He who com 
mitted the offence, yqu should correct, not I who am innocent. 
He who is in fault I will chastise. Who shall I direct this letter 
to ? Who will you vote for ? He and they we know, but who 
are you. 

Rule x. 

444. Nouns which denote time, quardityy measurey dU- 
tance, value, or direction, are often put in the objective case 



* Some verbs were formerlv used as transitive, which are no longer consid- 
ered as snch ; as, " He repented Urn; " " flee Ihee away." CeoM, howeve-. 
fs nsed as a transitive verb by our best writers ; as, " Cease thy impious rage.*' 
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without a preposition ; as, " He is ten years old'* : "the rule 
is 2^ foot in length." 

Note. — In analyzing, such nouns with the adjectives joined to them are to 
be treated as adjuncts, modifving or limiting some other words in the sentence. 
Some grammarians prefer to nave a preposition supplied in explaining the con- 
Btrnction of such words. In some insUmces this is easily done, in others it ifl 
not admissible. =^ 

REMARKS. 

1. The word home after the verbs comey go, and the like, is generally in the 
objective case without a preposition ; as, " My intention is to comt home, un- 
less I receive a commission to St. Jameses." 

Note.— When an adjective or an article is joined to. the words homeynotihf 
&c*. the preposition is used; as, " He has gone to his home." 

2. The words like, near and mgh are commonly followed by the objective 
case without a preposition ; as, ** He is like his father;" " He lives near the 
river." 

8. Nouns that denote particular points of time are generally used with a 
preposition, but not always ; as, " At that how ;" '* In the morning." 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Congress has been in session three months. 

Note. — Three months answers to the question how long t and modifies tihe 
predicate of the sentence ; montlis is iu the objective case without a preposi- 
Bon. 

He was absent from his native country six years. 

They excavated a pit twenty feet in depth. 

One morning we walked out together. 

Wednesday, Nov. 1st., we left Paris. 

The storm burst upon us three leagues from the land. 

They travelled north, south, east and west 

The people looked this way and that way, but discovered 
DO means of escape. 

Rule xi. 
two objectives. 

445. Verbs signifying to ask, to teach, to colly to pay, to 
allow, to give, to make, to constitute, and some others, fre> 

* Lowth, followed by the whole tribe of writers on this subject, alleges some 
prepositions to be understood before these expressions of time. But this is a 
palpable error arising from preconceived notions of the necessity of such 
words. The fact is otherwise ; all these peculiar pbmses are idiomatic ; anri 
are remains of the early state of our langua^. — Webster. 
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quently govern two objective cases ; as, " He asked me a 
question ; " " and God called the firmament Heaven; " 
" God seems to have made him what he was." " They chose 
or elected him clerk.^* " Simon^ he sumamed Peter »^^ 

BEMABKS. 

1. A preposition is often used before one of the objectiyes following tha 
Terba a«ib, Uack^ pay^ attow and pronUaej and can easily be supplied when omit- 
ted. 

2. An infinitive or an entire clause is often used as one of the objectiveB ; as, 
** He asked me to give him money. 

8. The verb co8t is sometimes followed by two objectives ; as, ** It cost me 
much labor." 

4. Verbs which have two objectives in the active form, retain one of them 
in the passive, and the other becomes the subject ; as ^* He asked me a question.*^ 
[active form.] "A qtteetion was asked me," or "/was asked a question" [passim 
form.] The last expression, namely, " I was asked a question," is anomalous, 
but authorized by good usage. 

ANALYSIS AND PABSING. 

Model 
Seitfence. — A wise man tnU teach his sonsJtuHce, 

Analyzed. — " A wise man," is the modified subject. " Will teach Us 
sons justice," is the modified predicate. The predicate will teachj is modified, 
1st, by its direct object, sons; 2d, hj justice, which may be called the indirect 
object of teach ; if the preposition o/*, or abotUj were supplied before justice, 
the expression of justice would be the adjunct of wiU teach. 

Parsed. — "Sons," is a common noun, third person, plural, masculine 
gender, objective case, and the object of teach. 

" Justice " is a common noun, third person, singular, neuter gender, objeo- 
dve case, and the indirect object of teach. Teach is followed by two objectives 



ANALYSIS AND PABSING. 

In long journeys, ask your master leave to give al^e to yoor 

horses. — Swift, 

God called the light day, and the darkness he called night 
While they promise themselves liberty, they themselves 'are 

iho servants of corruption. 
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He fashiofled it with a graving tool, afler he had made it a 
molten calf. 

He allowed Lis son the third part of his inheritance. 
His son was allowed the third part of his inheritance. 

Section LI. 

CASE INDEPENDENT. 

The form of the independent case is usually that of the nonUnatkfe, but itt 
relations and office are quite different. 

Rule XII, 

446. A noun joined with a participle, standing uncon- 
nected with the subject or predicate of a sentence, is in the 
case absolute or independent ; as, " The oration having 
been spoken^ the assembly was dismissed." * 

BBMARKS. 

1. The noun independent may have adjectives and modifying adjuncts. 

2. In analyzing^ the case absohite or independent, with the participle and 
other modifying «fords, is an abridged expression, which may be formed into 
a complete sentence, by substituting a verb for the participle, and supplying 
othei necessary words ; as, " Tarquinius reigning," " Pythagoras came into 
Italy" Tarqmnitu reigning^ is an abridged expression, and is equivalent to 
wkiU Tarquinitu teas reigning. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Model. 

Sentencb. — Mr. Welch's hecUOi being impaired^ he was advised to try ike cffed 

of a warm climate. 

Analyzed. — "He,"^is the subject; " was advised," &c., is the modified 
predicate. " Mr. Welch's health being impaired," is an abridged expression, 
equivalent to, " since Mr. Welch's health was impaired.'* 



* A noun having no grammatical connection with the subject or predicate 
of a sentence, when joined with a participle is usually said to be in the case 
ch§olute^ but when it is the name of an object addressed^ it is said to be in tba 
case independent. As either term indicates the fact that the noun is not gram- 
matically connected with the leading parts of the sentence, it is deemed 
immaterial which tenn is employed. 
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Pabsed.— ^* Mr. Welch's," is a complex noun, third peiBob, singular, pos- 
sessive cose, <uid governed by health. Rule Yin. 

*' Health," is a common noun, third person, singular, and in the case inde 
pendent, joined with the participle being impaii-ed, Rule, ** A novn joined 
with A participUf*^ &c. 

** Being impaired," is a present passive participle of the verb to tmpeur, and 
belongs to health. The other words may be parsed according to previotu 
models. 

SENTENCES. 

The snn rising, the darkness disappears. 

Jesus had conveyed himself away, the multitude being in that 
place. 

We being exceedingly tossed, they lightened the ship. 

Edwards walked along with us, I eagerly assisting to keep 
up the conversation. 

Johnson appearing to be in a reverie, Mr. Edwards address- 
ed himself to me. 

The preliminaries being settled, we proceeded on • our 
business. 

Rule Xm. 

447. Nouns and Pronouns denoting persons or things 
addressed^ and nouns in abrupt and exclamatory expressions, 
are in the case independent. 

PARSINQ. 

O light of Trojans and support of Troy ! O sacred city I 
valiant heroes I Religion ! what treasure divine ! 

Your fathers! — where are they? and the prophets, do they 
live forever? 

The name of a procession ! what a great mixture of indepen- 
dent ideas of persons, habits, tapers, orders, motions, sounds* 
does it contain ! 

O happy we I Miserable they I Me miserable! O me! 
Ah mel 
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R£SLARK* 

Name$, UiUif cqpHonSf and signalures^ standing unconnected, are abridf^od 
expressions^ to waich, in analyzing and parsing, such words cau be added a» 
are necessary to complete a sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

The Spectator that is, this book is entitled the Spectator. Rule Y. ; 
Chapter IV. ; that is, this is Rule V;, &c. Henry Martyn ; that is, the memoir 
of Henry Mart^. Spectator^ Rule Fl, Chapter IV.y are strictly parts of sen- 
tences, and can be parsed as nouns in the nominative after the rerbs. 

REVIEW. 

What ara the rules for nouns in the independent case ? Give some esam- 
ples under each. In what case are the ncmns in the following expressions ? 
" liberty ! " "0 ray country I " " Our loork being finished, we will play." 
Repeat the rule for the objective case ; for two objectives. Give examples under 
each. Repeat the rules for the nominative case ; for the possessive case ; for 
the objective case ; for the independent case. What rule is applicable to the 
ncuns, m such expressions as the following ; ^* I am busy every day ; " " be has 
been absent six weeks ; " " six rods wide ; " " ten feet deep ; " "much every 
way; " "the book is worth a doQar; '* " it cost me money! ** ** he is like hxi 
father: 



t* 



Section LII. 

PRONOUNS. 

Rule XIV. 

448. Pronouns must agree with their antecedents and 
words for which they stand, in gender, number, and per^ 
Ban; as, ^^Thou who speakest." ^^They went their way.*' 

REMARKS. 

1. Pronouns which refer to ftoo or mort nouiu, when the objects are 
mken together, must be in the plural number ; as, " George and Thomas excel 
in (heir studies." 

2. PronouQs which refer to two or more singular nouns, connected by or cr 
%or must be in the singular number ; as, "Neither James nor John is diligent 
in his studies ; " not their studies. 

8. \M)en the nouns connected are of dififerent persons, Ihefrst person u 
nieferred to the second^ and the second to the third. 

4. The prcnoun " it " often refers to nouns without regard to number 
ier orpersor to infinitives, to clauses, and even to whole paragraphs. 

L ' " 
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**lt.** is frequently redundant, or is used indefinitelj ; and when so used, 
it may be parned in apposition M'ith the infinitive or clause following ; as, " II 
is the mark of a generous spirit to forgive injuries ; " the proper subject of the 
verb is, " to Joryive injuries^" and " it " is redundant, or unnecessaiy to the 
tense ; but such a usage is authorized by the best writers. 

6. The pronoun vohcuever or whatsoever is sometimes used for the sake of 
emphasis ; as, " No ground whatever ; " when used in this manner, it may be 
treated as an adjective belonging to a nouo understood ; as, " No prudence 
whatever,'* that is, " no prudence, whaieoer prudence may exist, can deviate 
^icom this scheme." 

6. The pronouns himself, itself, themselves, &c., are used in the nominative 
or objective case, and are frequently a mere repetition for the sake of empha- 
sis, and in many instances are to be parsed in apposition with some nouu or 
pronoun expressed or understood ; as, " He himsdf&Bid it.'* 

7. " What *' is sometimes used adverbially in tiie sense ofpcBrtiy ; as, ** What 
with the war; " ^^whai with the sweat,*' &o. 

8. " What " is often improperly used for " that; *' as, " They will not be- 
lieve but what I have been entirely to blame. 

9. Every relative must have an antecedent to which it refers, either ex- 
pressed or implied ; as, " Who is partial to others, is so to himself.'* In this 
sentence, " who " is used indefinitely, referring to some word not expressed ; 
as, " The i»an who," or "anyjoerson who," &c. 

10. The relative thai, may refer either to persons or things , out it is gene- 
rally used in preference Co who or which, in the following instances : 

I. After an adjective in the superlative degree ; as, " Humility is one oi 
Ihe most amiable virtues that we can possess. " Which," in this sentence, 
would sound harsh and disagreeable. 

n. After the word same belonging to the noun which immediately precedes 
the relative ; as, " They are the sarne persons thai we saw yesterday." 

in. After *' who," used interrogatively or after an antecedent introduced by 
U ; as, *' Who that is prudent, would conduct in such a manner ;" " It is you (hai 
must bear the responsibility ; not 1." 

IV. When the antecedent consists of two or more words taken conjomtly, 
one referring to a person, and the other to a thing ; as, " My memory fondly 
clings to the dear friends and country thM I have left." 

11. The relative frequently refers to a whole clause ; as, " You have over 
come envy with glory, which is very diflBicult." 

12. Two relatives occurring in different clauses of a compound sentence 
ehould be the same ; as, " It is remarkable, that Holland, against lofticft the wai 
was undertaken, and ihai, in the very beginning was reduced to the brink of 
riiin, lost nothing." " Which *' should be used instead of " that*' 

13. The relative vMch is appropriately used to refer to the words " child ' 
and ** children.'* ** Which " refers to persons, when used to designate one of 
two bidividuals ; as, ** Whieh of the two?" 
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14. When there ere antecedents of difTerent persons to which ft relative In 
the nominative case refers, it is tlie general rule that the relative may tign^ 
with either ; as, '* 1 am the Lord that make or makedi all things." ^t is bettor in 
most ctises to place the relative as near as possible to the word to which it re- 
fers ; tlius, instead of tlie expression, ^ 1 am the Lord who command yon,** 
it Is better to say, " I who command you am the Lord." 

15. Sometimes the relative precedes the clatise to which it refoA, without 
ambiguity in the sense. ^^ There was, tlierefore, wlach is all we assert, a ooufw 
of life pursued by them diifcreut from that which they before led." 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

hxpcwring tke pronoun^ inquire, what does it stand in place of? how da 
clined ? how governed ? what is the rule for its agreement ? what for itsgov- 
emment ? 

The little bill must be paid, but I confess it alarms me. The 
expense of my son here, is greater than I ever imagined. 
Although his company is almost all the pleasure I have in life, 
yet I should not have brought him, if I had known the expense. 

The cookery, and the manner of living here, which you know 
Americans were taught by their masters to dislike, are more 
agreeable to me than you can imagine. 

It is the care of a very great part of mankind to conceal their 
indigence from the rest ; they support themselves by temporary 
expedients, and every day is lost in contriving for the morrow. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put them upon Jacob. 

One should not think too favorably of themselves. 

The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as its chief good. 

The council were divided in its sentiments. 

The moon appears, but the light is not his own. 

The men which seek wisdom will find him. 

One cannot be too careful of their reputation. 

My brother and I are employed in their proper business. 

George and Charles are diligent in his studies. 

Neither James nor John has gained to themselves much 
credit. 

Each of the sexes should be kept within their ])Hrticulai 
bounds. 
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Can any one, on their entrance into the world, be fully secure 
that they shall not be deceived ? 

They which seek wisdom will certainly find her. 

The child whom we have just seen is wholesomely fed. 

• REVIEW. 

"What is the general nile for the agreement of pronouns? Explain the 
meaning of this rule. When two or more nouns are connected by and^ in 
what number must the pronoun be which refers to them ? If nouns in the 
.singular number are connected by or or nor, what must be the number of the 
pronoun referrins to them ? Repeat the rules for the construction of the 
relative. What kind of a pronoun is tohat f How is it treated in parsing ? 
Ans. Generally, as a compouud pronoun, equivalent to that which or thoat 
which. 

Section LIII. 

ADJECTIVES. 

Rule XV. 

449. An adjective belongs to the noun or pronoun which 
it qualifies or defines. (113.) 

REMARKS. 

1. Adjectives are frequently separated by intervening words from the 
noans to which they belong ; as, " The day is pfecuant" ^ Great is the Lord.** 
" A river twenty rods wide.''* 

2. Adjectives are used to modify infinitives, parts of clauses, and whole 
propositions ; as, " To see the sun is pleasant ;** " to advance was difficult ;** 
•* to retreat hazardous.''^ 

8. Adjectives are used to modify both the actlum of the verft, and its tub)ect ; 
as, " The wind was blowing/recft ;'* " he grew old in the service of his coun- 
try.** 

The difference between an adverb and an adjective in such a connection, 
inay be illustrated by the following examples : 

Us feels zoarm^r- a(^ective. 

He feels warmly the insult offered him — adverb. 

bhe looks cold — adjective. 

She looks coldly on him — adverb. 

Adjectives of this kind fi*equently follow those verbs for which the v«rb 
*be" might be substituted; as, The rose smells sweet; that is, it sweeC 
* Sweet" in this connection is an adjective. How sweet the hay smells, [is.] 
The apple tastes sour, [is.] 

4. Adjectives are sometimes used to modify other adjectives , as, ** J)m^ 
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blue," " a vfUch hazel mineral rod," **pah red." Several adjectiyes are soma 
times joined to a single noun ; as, " Liverpool deep blue earthen pitchers." 

6. The adjective is often used alone, the noun with which it agrees bein^ 
nnderstood ; as, ** The brave," " (he righteous," " the beavHfuL" 

6L The adjective is sometimes used indefinitely, without direct reference 
to any noun ; as, " To be wite and good, is to be great and nb62e." A noun 
however, can generally be supplied in such instances ; as, " For one to be 
wise, is for one to be great," &o. 

7. The expressions two Jirtl, Jirtt two, are both authorized by good usage.* 

8. An adjective is sometimes used to modify a noun and another a^jeo- 
live ; as, " A poor old man." 

9. Adjectives are sometimes improperly used for adverbs ; as, ** Miserable 
poor," for " miserably poor ;" " eseceUerU well," for " exceUerU^ well ;" " he be- 
haved himself conformable to that great example ;" it should be conformably to. 

** He acted agreeable to my advice." It should be agreeably to, because 
agreeably shows the manner of acting ; but. Agreeable to my promise / now 
wrUe, is correct, as will appear by analyzing : ** InowwriU, this is agreeable to," 
&;c. ; agreeable does not show the manner of writing, but qualifies the clause, 
^ I now write." Much care is necessary to avoid errors of this kind. The 
true meaning of the sentence should be sought by a careM and rigid analysis. 

Comparison of Adjectives. 

10. The comparative degree generally refers to two objects distinct from 
each other ; as, ** the sun is brighter than the moon." 

11. The superlative refers to objects belonging to the same class, some- 
times to two only, but more conunonly to more than two ; as, ** Sirius is the 
brightest of the fixed stars." 

It would hh incorrect to say, " Sirius is brighter than a fixed star," be- 
cause it would imply that Sirius is not a fixed stat*. It should be compared 
with a single object of the kind distinct from itself, thus ; ** Sirius is brighter 
than Arcturus," is correct. 

It would also be incorrect to say, ** Sirius is the brightest of the planets/* 
because t would imply that Sirius is a planet. 

It is incorrect to say, " Solomon was^the wisest of the Roman kings," be- 
cause he did not belong to that class of kings. But it is correct to say, ** Sol- 
omon was wiser than any Roman king," for the reason already mentioned. 

12. Comparative and superlative degrees are also incorrectly used in in- 
stances like the following : " He is of all others, the most insensible ;" it should 
be, "ie is the most insensible of all;" ** the vice of covetousness enters deepest 
Into the soul of man of any other ;" it should be, **deeper than any other." " The 

* The question whetHter the numerals tioo, three^fotir, shonld stand before 
fte words j^r«< or last,OT whether ./fra< or last should stand before the nnmeralti, 
does not appear to be settled by usage. There are good authorities fm both 
sides. Grammarians generally favor the use of y/»*s/ and last^ b«?tore tne nu- 
meral. ^V^len objects are spoken of in pairs, tripUts^ &c , it is manifeetljp 
proper to place the numeral lasL 
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weaketi of the two ;'* it should be, " the weaker of the twa" * The dder of th€ 
three ; *' it should be, ** the €ldeMt of the three.*' 

13. The superlative, however, is admissible where two things are compikr 
ed, if there is no ambiguity from such a use ; as, " The veaJcett of the two, or 
the toeaker of the two.'* 

14. Double comparatives and superlatives should be avoided ; as, ^* A more 
ierener temper ; " " the most ttraitut sect" 

15. In expressing a comparison, if both nouns relate to the bame thing, the 
article should not be prefixed to the latter; if to different things it should not 
be omitted ; as, ** He is a much better general than statesman.'* 

16. The word tuck is often improperly used for to; as, ^ He was weh KB 
extravagant person ;'* it should be ao extravagant 

Position of Adjectives, 

17. Adjectives are usually placed before the noons to which they belong; 
as, ** A generouB man.** 

18. The following are exceptions to this general rule: 

I. When the adjective is limited by some word or adjunct following it, it 
stands afler its noun ; as, " Food conoeniemt for me.** " A rule, a foot kmg.'^ 

II. When the adjective expresses a title ; as, *' Alexander, the Great,'* it 
follows its noun. 

III. Sometimes several adjectives belonging to one noun are placed after 
it; as, " A prince UameA, vnse^ and frrooe.** 

lY. An adjective used emphatically to. introduce a sentence is often sep- 
arated from its noun by intervening words ; as, ^^ Great is the Lord.** 

y. When an adjective is preceded by an adverb, it generally follows its 
noun ; as, " A man truly wisey 

VI. The definitive aU^ isr often separated from its noim by (he ; as, "All the 
people." " AlU" sometimes stands after several nouns, to impart energy to 
the sentence ; as, " Ambition, interest, honor, att concurred.** 

vii. All adjectives are separated from their nouns by " a,** when they are 
preceded by " «>," or " as ; *' as, " So wise a man.*' " Am good a man.*' 

ANALYSIS AND PABSINd. 

« 

The young blood of modem literature has put new life into 
the literature of the dead languages. 

All the features of a great heroic age, — from which Euro- 
pean civilization dates, and political and domestic order takes itt 
rise, stand forth fn living reality. 

The encumbered oar scarce leaves the hostile coast, 
Through purple billows and a floating host. 
None were banished except the thirty tyrants. 
I have not seen him these ten years. 
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i That sort of books was a valuable present 

These studies were the delight of his declining years. 

To die for one's country is sweet and becoming. To restrain 

anger is excellent To excel in knowledge is honorable. The 

^ flame bums bright and clear. Keen blows the wind, and 

piercing is the cold. A great many stars are visible in a clear 

night A light shineth in the path of the upright 

SENTENCES TO BE COBBECTED. 

A new barrel of flour. A clear spring of water. A groeL 
load of wood. A new pair of boots. I have received them 
books ^hich you sent me. I can never think so mean of him. 
They wandered about solitarily and distressed. She reads 
proper, writes neat, and composes accurate. They^ lived con- 
formable to the rules of prudence. He was such an extrava- 
gant man, that he soon wasted. his property. I never saw such 
large trees. Such a bad temper is seldom found. A tree fifty 
foot high. Twenty ton of hay. Two shilling a pound. 

*T is more easier to build two chimneys than to maintain one. 
The tongue is- like a race horse, which runs the faster the lesser 
weight it carries. The nightingale sings; hers is the most 
sweetest voice in the grove. The Most Highest hath created 
us for his glory and our own happiness. The Supreme Being 
is the most wisest, the most powerfulest, and the most best of 
beings. Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man, and 
should be his chief desire. His assertion was more true than 
that of his opponent ; nay, the words of the latter were most 
untrue. His work is perfect ; his brother's more perfect ; and 
his father's the most perfect of all. Eve was the fairest of all 
her daughters. Profane swearing is, of all other vices, the 
most inexcusable. A talent of this kind would, perhaps, prove 
the likeliest of any other to succeed. He spoke with so much 
propriety, that I understood him the best of all the others 
who spoke on the subject Such distinguished virtues seldom 
occur. 
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Section UV. 

PEONOMINAL ADJECTIVES.* 

Rule XVI. 

450. Pronominal adjectives limit the nouns to which iaey 
belong, or are used alone as pronouns ; as, This day, these 
men, both men, these think, both come, &c. 

REMARKS. 
Each other. One another, \ 

1. These are elliptical expressions and may be explained as follows : 

'* Righteousness and peace have kissed eeuih other ; " that is, eath, has kissed 
the oQier. 

** We onght to love one another ; " that is, one ought to love, &c. 

'* When ye come together to eat, tarry one for another ; " it might be, for one 
another. 

** Exhort one another daily ; '* let each exhort the other, &c.T 

2. The adjectives this and these refer to what is near or present ; but the 
adjectives thcU and those refer to what is more remote or absent ; as, ** This man," 
that is, the man who is present or near ; " That man," that is, the man who is 
at a distance or absent. 

8. The afljectives each^ every, either, require, in construction, the noun, 
prcDOun or verb, to be in the singular number ; as, " Every tree is known by 
its fruit." This rule is often violated, as in the following examples : ** Let each 
fulfil their part ; " it should be his, 

'* Every " is sometimes joined to a noun, preceded by a numeral adjective , 
as, " Every six months" " Every htrndred years." As the noun and ih.% 
numeral are together merely a complex term expressing a definite period, such 
examples do not in reality make an exception to the rule. 

4. Even when several nouns are connected as the common subjects of a 
verb, if each one is limited by each or every, expressed or understood, ttie 
verb must be singular ; as, ** Every leaf, every twig, and every drop of water, 
tc3ms with life." 

5. The words means, news, amends, &c., formerly plural nouns, are now 
used in the singular number, and take pronominal adjectives in the singular 

* This class of words, in nearly every instance where they are used.aTone, 
admit of having a noun supplied ; but as it would be obviously improper to 
Kiipply a noim m some cases, it is better to treat them as pronouns wnen they 
!ire used alone. 

t The expressions, each other, one ar/tther, are sometimes termed reciprocal 
pronouns. 
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number; as," Thisme&ns" not these means. " One means or a means/* not 
one mean. 

6. The pronominal both^ is often used in tiie place of two uonns, coa^ 
nected together, or of a plural nonn comprising only two individnals, the 
sabject or object in a sentence ; as, " Abraham took sheep and oxen, and 
gave them to Abimelech, and both of them made a covenant" 

^ Both " is sometimes used in apposition with a prouooc to give emphasii 
to the expression ; as, " He forgave them both,^* " I will teach you both.** 

7. Th3 pronominals former and XaUer; also A« one — and the otUer^ may 
jvroperly represent nouns or clauses in contrast, when they are near in con- 
•tnction and occasion no obscurity.* 

8. One is sometimes used in the plural ; as, ^ The great ones of the world ; " 
** the little ones." " One " used without a noun is often used indefinitely, 
Bignifying persons in general ; as, " One ought to pity the distresses of man* 
kind." 

9. None is used in both numbers ; as, ** None is," or " None are." " None 
that go unto her return again." 

10. Either is sometimes used for *' each ; " as, ^ Two thieves were cmci- 
Aed — on eiOier side one." 

11. <* Them " used for ** these" or ** those" is a vulgarism; as, '* Them 
books." ** Them people." It should be, " these books," " ihose people." 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Pronominal Adjectives. 

One day Alonzo made a discovery which startled him. 

A great many people think that the Sabbath ends at sunset 

The boy hoped he had made some impression. 

You know very well that such an expedition, with such com- 
panions, will not be keeping holy the Sabbath day. 

Every feeling of gratitude is obliterated by one single inter- 
ference with your wicked desires. 

He soon learned, that it was one thing to see that his feelings 
w«jre wrong, and another thing to feel right. 

These omissions were more frequent than he imagined. 

And the eyes of them both were opened. 

Pronominal Adjectives used as Pronouns. 

And he went after the man of Israel into the tent, and thrust 
both of them through. 

* The iimidieious use of former and hOUr and other substitutes are a |{ieal 
blemish In Campbell^s Philosophy of Rhetoric. — Webster. 

8 
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Tiie same is equally true of the past. 

In the evening he was occupied with some one of iiiesc en- 
joyments, and the next day he was planning another. 

This he could not but strongly shrink from. 

Let others serve whom they will ; as for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord. 

The dialogue between conscience and his heart was going on 
all the time ; the latter finally prevailed. 

Many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ, and shaQ 
ddceive many. 

Jubal was the father of such as dwell in tents. 

I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my God, to do leas 
or more. 

Let each fulfil his part 

TO BB GOBRECTED. 

These kind of indulgences. Those sort of favors. I hav« 
been waiting this two hours. Do you see those books lying on 
this table ? These men that stand yonder are soldiers. That 
breeze is refreshing. Where are these books which you took 
firom the desk ? Both the sun, moon, and planets, turn on theii 
axis. Do you see them people walking in the park ? 

Rule XVIL 

451. The article an or a, is nsed before nouns in the 
singular number only. The is used before nouns in both 
numbers ; as, "A man ; " "a thousand ; " " the houses ; * 
•* the sea." 

REMARKS. 

1. Articles, when used, should be applied according to their signifioatlon 
%nd as the sense requires. They are often properly omitted. 

2. W>.en the sense of words is sufficiently certain by the constmction, the 
article may be omitted. 

8. When the signification of the noun is general, and requires no limita 
don, the article is omitted; as, ^'Hon^r to whcm homr is due." "Man !• 
mortal/* 
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4. When two or more nouns occur in the same constmc.fon, the aatiole 
may be used with the firsthand omitted with the rest ; as, " There <reft many 
hours both of the night and day," or the day It is often used, however, in 
inch instances for the salce of emphasis. 

5. When two or more adjectives are used to express different qualities of 
the same object, tlie article may be used with the first, and omitted with the 
rest; as, " A large and convenient dwelling," referring to a single dwelling. 
But if they are intended to express qualities of different objects, the article 
may be used before each ; as, " ^ large and a convenient dwelling,'* referrisg 
to two dwellings. 

6. When the two noims after a comparative refer to the same person or 
Qiing, the article should be omitted before the second ; as, " He is a better sol- 
dier than scholar." The use of the article before " scholar," would change the 
meaning entirely ; it then would mean, ** He is a better soldier than a 
scholar is." 

7. A nice distinction in the sense is sometimes made by the use or omis- 
sion of the article before the words UtUe and feus; as, " He has a little rever- 
ence." This means that he has reverence in a slight degree. *' He has little 
reverence." This implies a doubt whether he has any. 

8. An or a is sometimes used in the sense of each or eeery ; as, ^ Twice a 
day." 

9. The article is often used to modify the meaning of an a(\jectiye ; as, *' A 
hundred men ;" " a largt number of men ;" " a/ew things." 

10. ^ The" is used before comparadvet and auperlati^xa ; as, ** The more 
— the better ;" " An estate, (he largest in the city." 

11. ** The " is used before the antecedent of restrictive clauses ; as, " T%e 
fight tcAtcA toe icuD." 

12. ** An or a " sometimes occurs between the adjective ** many," and aiio- 
gnlar noou ; as, ** Full many a gem ;" ** many a youth." 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

Show how the articles are misapplied in the following sentences. 

Reason was giyen to a man to control his passions. A man 
is the noblest work of creation. He is a much better writer 
than a reader. The king has conferred on him a title of a duke. 
Wisest and best men sometimes commit errors. At best his 
giil was but a poor offering. He has been censured for giving 
a little attention to his business. 

EEVIEW. 

What is the rule for the agreement of adjectives ? What is an adjective ? 
Does the term adjective include the article ? Are adjectives ever separated 
(from their nouns f Give some examples. Can adj<«tives qualify fnfimtirtm, 
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dttuns or sentences f Gi^e examples. In the expression, ik Jgou are fnistdken 




sxaraples of the same kind. Do adjectives modify other adjectives . 
Give some examples. Show wherein the following expressions are incorrect. 
Be toas extreme prodigal ; he imntes neat; the stream flows rapid; ihewind bhm 
violetU. Repeat the rule and notes for the agreem^inl and use of the article. Xb 
tiiere any difference in the following expressions? Few people^ a few petwle. 
What is the rule for pronominal adjectives ? Explain the phrases each otket^ 
and one another. What is the difference in use between the pronominals this 
and that f What is said of each, every, either t What should be the number 
of an, adjective pronoun to agree with means or newsf What is tibe rule for 
the agreement of the article an ot a f of the? Mention some of the rule* 
for the omission or the use of the articles. 
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VERBS. 

THE INFINITIVE MODB 

Rule XVIII. 

452. A verb in the Infinitive mode is generally used to 
Emit the meaning of a verb^ naun^ or adjective; as, ** I 
hope to succeed ;^^ "a desire to improve;^* ^'anxious to 

REMARKS. 

A verb in the Infinitiye may also limit the meanmg of 

1. As or ^on; as ^ He is so conceited as to disdain to have anything to do 
with books ; " " he desired nothing more iha» to hnoto his imperfoctions."4F 

2. Adverbs ; as " The rope is strong enough to su^^nd a ton ; ** '* I know not 
how to address you/* 

8. Prepositions ; as, " What went ye out^br to see ; "f " my friend is abcml 
tc take his departure." 

4. The InJinUive ia also used independently ; as, " 7b say the least he hai 
ezred in judgment ;" ^ but to proceed with our argument" 



* The Infinite after as or than, more properly limits a verb understood ; ai, 
*'Ue desired nothing more than he desirwU) know," &c. 

t This form of ezpressioD is now obsolete ; it occun in the Scriptural anil 
)fi ftucieut w itings. 
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5 When the Infinitive denotes putTOM or dmffi^ le is fretjuently preoeded 
by the phrase in order^ but this phrase is often omitted. 

6. The phrase to be mtre is often used adverbially, in the sense of Jure^y. 
or certaiaUf. 

SPECIAL RULE. 

453. The Infinitive mode has sometimes a subject in 
the objective case ; as, ^^ I believe the sun to be the cen- 
fcre of the solar system ; " "I know him to be a man of 
veracity.'' 

BEMABKS. 

1. This form of expression, far less common in onr language tiian in the 
Latin and Greek, is equivalent to a subordinate clause introduced by thai; 
^ I believe him to be dishonest,*' that is, I believe that he is dishonest. 

2. The Infinitive with its subject is sometunes introduced by for; as, 
**For him to die was gain." In such expressions the infinitive and the words 
connected with it, form the subject of the verb in the sentence, '* For him 
to die ^' is the subject of toas. 

Note. — The use of the Infinitive as the tubjecty object, and predicate nomi' 
native has been explained under the Rules relating to these subjects. For thu 
nature and properties of the Infinitive, see Sec. xxi, 266, 266. 

JlNAltsis and parsing. 

He was willing to risk all, for the excitement of a new revo- 
lution. 

He delivered his brother Alfonzo into their hands, to be re- 
cognized as the lawful heir of the crown. 

Not far from the city of Avila, they caused a scaflfold to be 
erected, of sufficient elevation to be easily seen from the sur- 
rounding country. 

A manifesto was then read, exhibiting in glowing colors the 
t;^rannical conduct of the king, and the consequent determination 
to depose him. 

It would be an unprofitable task to attempt to unravel all the 
fine-spun intrigues, by which the Marquis Villena contrived to 
defeat every attempt at an ultimate accommodation. 

The abject mind of Henry was content to purchase reposei 
c^'en by the most humiliating sacrifice 
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Be not 80 greedy of popular applause, as to forget that the 
Mune breath which blows up a fire may blow it out again. 

I understand him better, than to suppose he will relinquish 
his design* 

Rule XIX. 

454. The verbs which follow bid, dare, durst, hear, feel, 
let, make, need, see, and their participles, are used in tho 
Infinitive without the sign to ;* as " He bid me go." 

Note. — The verbs wat.ch. beheld^ hnow^ observe, have, command, ^nd, ai>d 
lome others, are occasionally lollowed by the infinitive without the sign to. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

The name of Henry makes them leave me desolate. 

My followers' base and ignominious treasons make me betake 
to my heels. 

Dare any man be so bold to sound retreat or parley, when I 
command them kill ? — Shakspeare, 

Hark ! I hear the herald angels say. 

And the multitude wondered when they saw the lame walk 
and the blind see. 

He had dared to think for himself. — Coleridge, 

The haughty priests of learning banished from the schools 
all who had dared draw water from the living fountain. — Cbfc- 
ridge. 

I found my firiend express much satisfaction for the bargain! 
he had made. — Steele, 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

You ought not walk too hastily. I need not to solicit him to 
dc a kind action. I have seen some very young persons to con- 
duct themselves very indiscreetly. And the multitude wonder- 
ed when they saw the lame to walk, and the blind to fee. 

— fc^i^ — »ii^ -mmm^^^^^m ■ I II I ■■ I I _ 

* The sign to is retained after these verbs when used in the passive fonn 
rho sign if «l80 sometimes retained after make and dare* 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Rule XX. 

455. Participles belong to nouns or pronouns, which they 
limit or explain. 

Present and compound participles govern the same case . 
iks the verbs from which they are derived. 

REMARKS. 

1. Thd participlo is often used as a noun, either with or without an article ; 
but when so used the present or compound participle of a transitive verb per- 
forms the office of a verb and a noun at the same time ; as, " In return for 
your inviting me." 

2. When preceded by the article, the present partidple^n most cases, must 
be followed by " of;" as, " The gaining q/" wisdom ;" " The supplying of out 
wants." Expressions like the following are incorrect: ^^ The preaching repent- 
ance;" " TAe WTT&tn^ an essay." "Of" should be used after " preaching," &c.* 

3. The reverse of this rule should also be observed, namely ; that the " of" 
should not be employed after the participle, when it is not preceded by the 
article ; as, " By preaching of repentance." It should be, " by the preaching 
of repentance," or, " by preaching repentance." In general, both the article 
and the preposition should be used, or both should be omitted, except where 
the ellipsis of the preposition is obvious, or where another construction is re- 
quired by the sense ; as, ** The advising or attempting to procure an insurreo 
tiou." In this sentence the infinitive is used after the participial noun. 

4. Present and compound participles often perform the office of a verb and 
noun at the same time ; as, " He was displeased with the king's having bettow^ 
ed the office upon a worthless man." In this sentence, the compound parti 
ciple is used as a noun and governs " king's." It also, in the offic^ ot a verb, 
governs the noun ** office," in the objective q^se. 

5. Participles often belong to a clause or a part of a sentence ; as, " Owiny 
to the bad state of the roads, he was detained a day beyond the tin^of his ap 
pointment." In this sentence, ** owing " agrees with the whole sentence, " he 
was," &c. The words concerning, according^ re^ecting^ touching^ &c., aro 
generally considered prepositions. They are, however, derived from verbs, 
and in most instances refer to some statement in the sentence. 

6. Participles are sometimes used indefinitely, without reference to any 



* This rule is often violated by our best writers, and to make it universal is 
to assume an authority much too dictatorial. The expression, " The makiiui 
a will," is -^rfectly good English. — Webster. 
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noon or pronoun expressed ; as, ** It is not possible to act otherwise, comider- 
img tlie weakness of our nature/' " GemtraUy tpedking, his conduct was very 
honorable." 

For other uses of the participle, see Sec. xxiy. 

7. Adjectives derived from verbs, and having the form of participles, an 
called verbal or participial a4}ectives. 

ANALYSIS AND PASSING. 

And thej^ continuing daily with one accord in the temple, 
and breaking bread from house to honse, did eat their meat with 
gladness and singleness of heart, praising God, and having 
favor with all the people. 

He has left town for Ireland without taking leave of either 
of us. 

Having a little time upon my hands, I could not think of be- 
stowing it better than in writing an epistle to the Spectator. 

I cannot forbear troubling you with a letter upon that subject. 

We considered man as belonging to societies ; societies as 
formed of different ranks ; and different ranks distinguished by 
habits. 

Having been very well entertained by your specimen of clubs, 
I shall take the liberty to furnish you with a brief account of 
such a one as you have not seen. 

TO BE GOBBECTED. 

By observing of truth. By the observing truth. By thft 
sending proper information. Without the taking pains. With- 
out taking of pains. The changing times and seasons, the re* 
moving and setting up kings, belong to Providence alone. Pov- 
erty turns one's thoughts too much upon the supplying one'i 
wants. In tracing of his history, we discover little that is wor- 
thy of imitation. 
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Section LVI. 

MODES. T£NS£S. 

Rule XXI. 

456. In the use of modes and tenses, a proper regard 
should be paid to their forms and connections. 

UODES. 

1. The indicative mode most be used after ooi^iinctioDs which are posi- 
tiTe and unconditional in their nature ; as, *' He is esteemed, becatue he is gen- 
erous." 

2. The subjunctive mode is used after conjunctions which imply doubt, 
contingency or condition ; as, ** If he is expert in business, he will find employ- 
ment." 

8. In general, the form of the verb in the subjunctive, is the same as that 
of the indicative ; but an elliptical form in the second and third person singu 
lar, should be used in the following instances : 

4. /Wure conUngency is expressed by the omission of the indicative termi- 
nation; as, '*If he go," for '' if he shall go." <* Though he slay me," i. e. 
** though he tHould slay me." '* If thou injure another, thou wilt hurt thy- 
self," 

6. Lett and that annexed to a conmiand, are followed by the elliptical fons 
of the subjunctive ; as, ^ Love not sleep lest thou come to poverty." 

6. If, with but following it, when futurity is denoted, requires the elliptical 
form ; as, " If he do but touch the hills they shall smoke." 

7. But when future contingency is not denoted by the subjunctive clause, 
the indicative form is used ; as, " If she it but sincere I am happy." 

TO BE CORKECTED. 

If he acquires riches, they will corrupt his mind, and be use- 
loss to others. Though he urges me yet mqre earnestly, I shall 
not comply, unless he advances more forcible * reasons. I shall 
walk in the fields to-day, unless it rains. As the goveniess 
were present, the children behaved properly. Despise not any 
condition, lest it happens to be your own. Let him that is san- 
gnine take heed lest he miscarries. Take care that thou break- 
out pot any of the established rules. If he does but intimate his 

M 
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desiro, it will be sufficient to prodace obedience. At the time 
of his return, if he is but expert in the business, he will find em- 
ployment If he do but speak to display his abilities, he is un- 
worthy of attention. If he be but in health, I am content li 
thou have promised, be faithful to thy engagement Though 
he have proved his right to submission, he is too generaus to 
exact it Unless he have improved, he is unfit for the office. 
If thou had succeeded, perhaps thou would not be the happier 
for it Though thou did injure him, he harbors no resentment 
Was he ever so great and opulent this conduct would debase 
him. Was I to enumerate all her virtues, it would look like 
flattery. Though I was perfect, yet I would not presume. 
Unless thou can fairly support the cause, give it up honorably. 
Though thou might have foreseen the danger, thou could not 
have avoided it 

TENSES. 

No very definite mles can be given for the proper use of the tenses in &!] 
eases, except such as are found in the definitions already given in Part ILL 
The best rule, which is a very general one, is, to observe strictly what form* 
of the verb the sense requires. 

It may be useful, however, to give a few examples of the manner in which 
tiM tenses are improperly employed. 

Errors in Forms, 

I come is very improperly used for I ccane. 
I done is very improperly used for I did. 
I begun is very improperly used for I began. 

Done and begun are perfect participles, which are improperly used far fchio 
Imperfect tense. 

The river has froze over ; it should be hat frogen. 
Tlie school has began ; it should be has begun. 
The horse was drove hard; it should be was drwen* 
The thief has stole my watch ; it should be has staien, 

/Voee, began^ droo^^ stoh, are forms of the imperfect tense, which are iib- 
properly used for the perfect participles, frozen, begun, driven, &c. 

The expressions " had rather," and " had better," though anomalous, are 
well authorized. But " had ought," or " had not ought," commonly contract* 
9d into " had n*t onght," is a gross vulgarism. Ought is a defective verb* 
need 'nly in the present and imperfect tenses. 
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SU^ sety lief lay. 
The verbs sU and He are often confounded with »et and lay. 
The verb to sU, signifies " to repose on a seat." Its principal parts axe, 
pB£& sit ; Impeb. sat ; Pekf. Part. sat. 

The verb to seij when transitive, signifies " to place." The principal parti 
ara^ Pkes. set ; Imp. set ; Pekf. Part, set This verb is also used intransitive- 
ly J as, " The sun sets." " The moon has set." 

The veib to He signifies " to repose," " to lie down." Its principal parts ar8| 
Fbes. lie ; Imp. lay ; Pbrf. Part. lain. There is also a regolar verb ^, 
which signifies to utter a falsehood. 

The verb to lay, signifies " to place." Its principal parts are, Pres. lay ,* 
Imp. laid ; Perf. Part. laid. 

Errors in Connection. 

incorrect. corrected. 

I should be glad if he umU write. Would write. 

I have completed the task two days ago. I completed. 

They have resided in Italy till two months ago. They resided. 

His style has/ormerhf been admired. Was formerly admired. 

Next new year's day, I ahaU be at school six months. I ihaU have been. 

After we visited London we returned, content and ( ^Vfter we had visited 

thankful, to our retired habitation. ( London, &c. 

TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE MODE. 

457. As a verb in the infinitive mode is strictly nothing more 
than a verbal noun, that is, the name of some action, it will be 
easy to determine which tense of the infinitive should be em- 
ployed, by inquiring whether the action expressed by the 
infinitive is past, present, or future, in reference to the tense 
of the verb which it limits ; for example : 

" I intended to write ; " i. e. I intended writing ; not, I in- 
tended to have written, or, having written, for this expression 
would refer the act to a time before there was an intention to act, 

" I hoped to see you ; " not to have seen you. 

^ I commanded him to doit; ** not, to have done it, i. e. the 
doing would not be before the command. Hence, in regard to 
verbs of this class the following rule may be observed for the 
use of the infin'tive. 

SPECIAL BULE. 

456. Aftei verbs signifying to hope, to intend, to denfe, ia 
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eommand and the like, the present tense of the infinitiye should 
be used ; as, *' I hoped to see jou." ^ I desired to hear from mj 
friend." 

After verbs of other significatioDS, a strict regard should be paid to tho 
time of the action denoted by the infinitive, compared with the tense or time 
of the verb on which it depends. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

Let the reason be given for the correction made in each instance. 

They laid down to rest. A beggar was setting by the way- 
side. A stone was laying in the street The tree has laid 
there several days. Let us set down. It is injurious to health 
to set up late nights. He set up, and began to speak. Sin 
layeth at the door. 

It will give our parents much pain to have heard of your mis- 
conduct. They desired to have seen you respected and esteemed, 
but alas ! their hopes have been unexpectedly cut off. They in- 
tended to have devoted you to the service of your country and 
mankind; but when the sad intelligence reaches them, how 
would they sink under the burden of their disappointment, and 
how will they weep bitter tears, when they have reflected upon 
the happiness they have anticipated^ from your advancement 
to an honorable condition in life. I expected to have seen them 
before the news should have reached them, but urgent duties 
will have prevented. 

Section LVII. 

ADVERBS. 

Rule XXII. 

469. Adverbs generally modify verbs^ participles j adjec- 
tives, and other adverbs, 

remarks. 

I. Adverbs should generally be placed before adjectives, after verbs in the 
simple form, and frequently between the auxiliary and the verb ; as, " Ha if 
very snx'ouf ; " " He spoke kindly ; " " He is bwUy employed.** 
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This mle is too general to be of much serrioe, sinoe the exoegtions to it am 
Tery numerous. The good sense and taste of the writer are generally the safest 
guide in the appropriate use of this class of words. In the following example, 
the positioa of the adverb depends upon the sense intended ; ** We alwayi 
find chem ready ; " >* We find them ahoays ready." 

1 lie position of the adverb is right in both instances ; but the meaning con- 
veyed is difierent From the first it is not certain that they are aboaya ready, 
as it is asserted in the second expression, but that we akoafft find them so. 

2. Adverbs are sometimes used for adjectives ; as, ** The then ministry ;*' 
•* The above discourse ; " * " Tb-morrow morning ; " " The men onb/.** 

Note. — When *' only *' refers to a noun, it should be placed near it, to 
avoid ambiguity. 

8. Adverbs are sometimes used as nouns ; as, *' Until now ; '* ^ Yet a little 

4. From is sometimes unnecessarily xtsed before loftence, <ftence, hence; as 
" From whence art thou ? " for " whence," &c. 

5. The adverb there often stands at the beginning of a sentence, without 
particular reference to any other word ; as, " There are many who believe," &c. 

6. The word modified by the adverb is sometimes omitted ; as, ** I 'U hence 
to London." 

7. Two negatives in the same clause are equivalent to an affirmative ; as, 
'* Kor did they not perceive," that is, ihey didpercehe. 

8. An adverb sometimes modifies the word a, used in the sense of one; as 
"Almost a year ; " " not a dollar." 

9. The- word but in the sense of only is used as an adverb ; as, ** All are but 
parts of one stupendous whole ; " "I have 6u< one request to make." 

10. As in the sense of so, is an adverb ; " As well ; as much." 

11. The adverb now frequently stands at the beginning of paragraphs, in 
argumentative and familiar discourse, as a general oonnectiioej without modify- 
ing any particular word ; as, " Now, it is evident," &c. 

12. A preposition with its object is sometimes equivalent to an adverb ; as, 
** In truth," for truly, &c. 

13. Adverbs are not unftequentiy absolute ; that is, they qualify no partic- 
ular word, but usually refer to the whole preceding sentence ; as, " Tes, no, 
ihere/ore, then, however," &c., and not unfrequently they are expletives, that 
Is, quaUfy nothing ; as, ^* Why, weU, there," &c. 

14. Adverbs sometimes modify prepositions, adjuncts, phrases, and entire 
clauses ; as, " Just below the surface ; nearly round the world ; I hear almost 
in vain ; tndepefa<2en% of these considerations." 

* Such expressions, though not destitute of authority, are exceedingly m- 
«legant'and irreconcilable witn authority. — Orombie. 
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15. The adverbe Aerv, Acre, and iaft«r«, are firequenfily used in the sense of 
Wtter, tkUker, tokUktr. 

SENTENCES TO BE ANAXTZED AND PAB3ED. 

There,* there,* now we have had enough for one lecture- 
Well,* sir, said I, how did you like little Miss ? I hope sha 
was fine enough. 

Alas ! madam, said he one day, how few books are there^ of 
which one ever can possibly arrive at the last page. — Johnson* 
Well, he brought him home, and reared bin? at the then Lord 
Valdez's cost. — Coleridge, 

The wall tottered, and had well-nigh fallen right on their 
heads. — Id, 

And not a t vanity is given in vain. 

The women and children only were saved from the confla- 
gration. 

Little children, yet a little while I am with you. 
Stoop down, my thoughts that used to rise. 
Converse a while with death* 
He then, having received the sop, Went immediately oat. 
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PKEPOSITIONS. 

Rule XXIII. 

460. Prepositions connect words and show the relatiou 
between them. The object of a preposition is in the objec- 
tive case. See 123. 

REMARKS. 

I. But, in the sense of ezcept| appears sometimes to be tised as a prepod 
Hon ; as, ** All but one," 

- I I II I 1 ^mm 

* These adverbs are used independently. 

^ Not modifies a, which is used in the sense of one. 
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2. ThcM is sometimes followed by the objectiyes vikom and vkicn , as, '* Al- 
fred, than w^om," &c. ^ Beelzebub, than tc^unn," &o. 

3. The article a is in a few instances employed in the sense of a preposition 
as, *^ Simon Peter said, I go a [to] fishihg.*^ It is also used for oL 

4. Two or more words combined, are sometimes treated as a compound 
preposition ; as, According to, in respect to, in regard to, from abooe^frovn b& 
knOj as to, as for, over against, instead of, out of, ^c. 

5. The words allowing, considering, concerning, during, respecting, gupposingt 
notwithstanding, excepting, past, are sometimes termed verbal propositions,* and 
also «ai'6 and except. 

6. In poetry the preposition is sometimes placed after its object ; as, ^ The 
woods among.". And in familiar style sometimes also it stands after its ob- 
ject, as " What is he ahning atf " 

7. Two prepositions, each in a different clause, sometimes have reference to 
the same noun ; as, " I am interested in, and labor for, the promotion of hu- 
man happiness." Expressions of this kind are very common, but cannot be 
considered elegant. A better form can be easily substituted ; as, " I am in 
fcerested in the promotion of human happiness, and labor to promote it." 

8. The foUowing'^are correct examples of the use of prepositions : 
Abandoned to — abhorrence of — abound in — absent from — abstaiB 
from — beguile of — 

Careful of — careless about — careless of — differ from — discourage from 
— encouragement to — 

Familiar with — interfere with — influence on — impatient at — inspeo 
tion into — partiality to — 

Prejudice against — provide for — suitable to — participate in — oan 
scions of — correspond to — correspond with — 

Derogate from — derogation to — contiguous to — bereave of — difficulty 
in — differ with— 

Disappointed of — discouragement to — expert In — Influence over — in- 
fluence with — connect with — 

Impatient for — inspection over — partiality for — provide with— provide 
against — suitable for — peculiar to — 

REVIEW. 

Repeat the general rule for adverbs. With what parts of speech can ad« 
veits be connected ? What is the use of adverbs ? Do they govern cases ? 
Dc they connect clauses ? Do adverbs ever modify prepositions ? Notms ? 



* Some grammarians prefer to treat this class of words as participles, un- 
ier all circumstances, agreeing with the whole sentence, or some word under- 
itood { and saiee and esecefA as verbs in the imperative mode. 
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Aftiolat ? What adTorlMi are eometimes used independently ? Rule for pre 
poeitions ? Remarks. In what Bense is but used as a preposition ? As an 
adyerb ? Is ^ ever an adjective ? A conjunction ? What participles and 
Terbs are sometimes considered as prei)ositions ? Can they be parsed oth^srwiae 
than as prepositions ? 

461. Prepositions are not unfrequentlj united With other 
words, forming a compound expression, equivalent in meaning 
to a single word ; as, ^ I looked on Virgil as a majestic writer." 

Jjooked o» is a compound irantUiffe verb, equivalent in meaning to ^ regard* 
ad," or " considered." It has, like other transitive verbs, Aj^asdve form , as 
** Virgil toM looked on/* &c. 

BEUABKS. 

1. Prepositions are sometimes connected with certain verbal acyectives, 
forming what may be termed con^xmnd adjectiveM. The event was UHlooked 
/or : the measure was uncalled for : he lived neglected and uncaredfor. 

2. Prepositions are often inseparably united with nouns, adjectives, verba 
adverbs, and with other prepositions ; as, " Afternoon, imprudent, to-day, to- 



*Donoi»." 



EXERCISE. 

Analyze the sentences and parse the compound verbs. 

We must look out for words as beautiful as can be found. — 
FeUon. 

Words must he looked otUfor as beautiful as can be found. 

Politeness of manners, and knowledge of the world, should 
prindpallj be looked after in a tutor. — Locke. 

Note. — Some intransitive verbs admit of a passive form, which includes the 
Iflwposition that followed the verb in the active form ; as, 

He referred to the civil war in his remarks. [Active form.] 
The civil war was referred to in his remarks. [Passive form.] 
He sincerely repented of his sins. [Active form.] 
His sins were sincerely repented of [Passive form.] 
He disposed of his property. [Active.] 
His property was disposed of [Passive.] 
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Section UX. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Rule XXIV. 

462. GoDJunctions connect words^ phrases, adjuncts, or 
sentences ; as, " He reads or writes." " To do ^yrong and 
to suffer wrong." " In the morning and in the evening."*' 
'' I sought the Lord and he heard me." 

Note. — The list of the principal conjunctions may be found in Part U. 
Their general use has been already illustrated in the analysis of compound 
sentences. 

REMARKS. 

1. GonjunctiODS unite the words, or phrases, vhich form the compound 
subjects of a propositioii ; also two or more objects of a transitive rerb or a pro- 
position. Words united in such relations must, therefore, be in the same case. 
It would be improper to say, "He and me are brothers ; " because "me" 
cannot be a part of the compound subject. " You as toetf as him are accounta- 
ble.'* "You " and " him " are in different cases, and still both are intended to 
be the subjects of the some verb. It should be, *^ You as well as he." 

2. The rule given by Murray and copied by many others, " that conjuno- 
tions must connect similar modes and tenses of verbs," is erroneous, as may 
be seen firom a few examples. " He neither receives nor can give delight" — 
Johnson, " There may be and usually if an ellipsis of the verb." — Webster 
** For thou wast slain and hast redeemed us." — Rev. F. " So that neither angeJ, 
man, nor world, could stand, or can stand." 

8. Writers have sometimes fallen into errors by observing this rule too strict- 
ly. " If I dundd ask any one whether ice and water toere two distinct specief 
of things." " Were " is in the imperfect subfunctivef to correspond with 
Jiotdd askf in the first clause. But the inquiry is not intended to be whethef 
"ice and water were," but "whether they are," &o. The present tense is 
i«8ed in expressing facts " which exist at all times," or " general truths. ' 
" The alchemists supposed that bodies were composed of salt, sulphur and 
mercury." It should be are ^imposed, " They said that man was an ani^ 
mal." It should be, is an animal. 

4. After than, there is usually an ellipsis of some word or adjunct necessa- 
iry to a complete sentence ; as, " He that cometh after me is mightier thMH 
I ; " that is, than I am. " He loves his money more than his honor; " that is, 
more than Ae loves his honor. Sometimes this conjunction appears to assume 
the office of a preposition, and to govern an objective case. This use was 
mentioned under prepositions. See 460. 

6. There is often an ellipsis of some word, phrase, or clause after the con- 
jnncticns, yet, (hough, if, and as ; as, " False flew the shaft, though pointed 
well s " that is, though it was pointed, &c. " He was treated as a son." 
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6. The word a$, has yarious offices and uses. 

I. ** As/* is used as an adverb in tbe sense of equally ; hUt^As good.** 
* J8 great.'* ** As well.** In such instances it usually corresponds with 
another of , in the same clause ; as, " I have seen it as well €U you.** 

n. " As," is used as a connective, — 1, to unite clauses or words ezpres- 
ing comparison, equality, or contrast ; as, " I believe it is eu yon represent." 
— 2, to connect words in apposition ; as, " The government sent him en cam- 
mjssioner." — 8, to join adjectives or participles to the words which they 
m»>dify ; as, " I regard him as mined and lost beyond recovery.** As appears 
to be used as a relative pronoun in the nominative or objective case ; ns, 
** Give me such information cu you possess.** ** The books are such as wiU 
pleaso him.** In the first instance " as,** is the object of " possess.** In the 
second, it is the subject of ** will please.** In such instances, however, thai 
which, or those which, can generally be supplied, and '* as ** may be treated as 
a conjunction. Some prefer this method of analyzing sentences of this kind. 
'^ As ** is sometimes combined with prepositions ; as, ** As to.** '* As for.** In 
this as in some other use it is difficult to explain the office of this word. 

7. " As,** is also sometimes combined with the conjunctions if and 
though, as, "-4« if," "as though** 

8. After expressions which denote doubt, fear, or denial, the conjunction 
that should be employed ; as, " I do not doubt thai he is honest.** It is a very 
common fault to use test, or hut that, instead of that in such a connection ; 
as, " I do not doubt btU that he wiU succeed.** " I fear leit he will not recover.** 

9. The connection of words, phrases or clauses, is sometimes rendered 
more emphatic by employing two or more connectives, which are usually sep- 
arated by some intervening word or phrase ; as, " BoA you and I.** " Socis- 
tes was wise, and Plato was also wise.'* He was not only forgiven, but he was 
even rewarded.** 

10. llie word both is used as a conjunction, adjective, or pronoun, and 
should be always employed to refer to only two persons, things or statements. 
The sentence, " Both men, women and children ran out to meet him,** is faulty, 
because ** both ** is used to refer to three different objects. 

11. Jhat is used in the office of a conjunction, relative pronoun, or adjecH/otf 
as, '* I learn (hal he is better.** " It is the same man (hat I met yesterday." 
'* That man is not worthy of regard.* 



»» 



CORBESPONDIXa CONJUNCTIONS. 

463. Some conjunctions and adverbs must be followed t>j 
certain corresponding conjunctions. In composing thej should 
tollow each other in the order given in the list below. 

1. Conjunctions corresponding with Conjunctions 

JBifker—or; as, " I will either send it or bring it.** 
Neither-^nori m, " ^3 will neither listen nor obey.** 
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TJiOvgh^ aUhough^yetj ttiUj neverOt^esa; as, "TTumgh he slay me, jfei will 
1 trust in him." 

Whether — or; as, " Whether he will go, or not, is micertain." 

2. Conjunctions corresponding tvOh Adverbs. 

At — €»; (expressing equality) as, " She is cu amiable at her sister." 
At -^to* (sxpressing equality) as, " As the stars, to shall thy seed be." 
So — (u ; as, " He is not so wise as he thinks himself to be." ** Live to at to 

be happy.". " Pompey was not so great a man at Caesar." 

So— that; (expressing a consequence) as, "He was to fatigued, thai he 

ocitlu scarcely move." 

Not only — biU also ; as, ** He was fiot only rich, but aito generous." 

3. Conjunctions corresponding with Adjectives, 

Such — at: as, " We have seldom had such a season as the present." 
Such — that : as, *^ Such is the difficulty attending the enterprise, ihat I am 
oompelled to relinquish it." 

The conjunction than is used after the adverb rather^ and after adjectives 
and adverbs in the comparative degree. 

The expressions, The more — the moi-e^ TJie better — the better^ The less — the 
lest, &c., may be considered as correlatives^ serving the purpose of uniting the 
clauses of a compound soutence in an emphatic manner. 

There are some abridged expressions, which u is convenient to call com- 
pound connecHves : such as, As toell as^ inasmuch at, in order that^ but that^ &c. ; 
these, however, can generally be analyzed intelligibly, and each may be pars- 
ed separately, by supplying such words as the sense will allow. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

All this is done, and all this expenditure is incurred. 

In order to produce it now, we diminish the productiveness 

of all other labor. And the 'only effect is to postpone it to a 

still more distant period. 

Here are two distinct sentences, the general train of thought being coii» 
nected by and, standing at the beginning of the tecond^ after the period. 

Different men are constituted by the Creator with different 
aptitudes for different pursuits, and with different dispositions 
towards those pursuits. 

A great public as well as private advantage, arises from eve- 
ry one's devoting himself to that occupation which he prefers, 
and for which he is specially fitted. # y 

It is also evident that, by each nation's devoting itself jo that 



> 
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branch of prodacdoa for which it has the greatest facilities, 
either original or acquired, its own happiness will be better pro- 
moted, and a greater amount of production created, than in any 
other manner. 

This compound sentence consists of four members or clauses. '* That " 
oonnects the clause, ^ it is also evident,'* &c., with the clause, " its own hap- 
piness will be promoted ;" of which the phrase, ** by each," &c., is an adjunct ; 
" and " connects the clause following it with the one before ; " than " connecti 
*' will be created," and ^ will be promoted," understood, to. the same words ex- 
pressed ; " for which," &c., is a relative clause, and refers to ** production." 
"Either" — **or," are corresponding conjunctions, and connect "original" 
and " acquired." 



TO BE COBBECTED. 

There is no man so miserable, who does not enjoy something,^ 
Neither he or / am able to do it. I know not if it was James 
or his brother that performed the work, lie asked me if I 
would call and see his brother ; it should be whether. I asked 
him if he knew me. The judge asked the foreman if the pris« 
oner was guilty or not guilty. 

1 have travelled both in Europe, in France, and in America. 

Section LX. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

Rule XXV. 

464. Interjections have no governing power, and have 
no dependence on other words. 

BEMABKS. 

.1, Inteijections often stand before nouns independent, and before whole 
clauses ; as, " virtue I " "0 for a lodge in some vast wilderness I " Some 
words must be supplied before such clauses, to complete the sentence ; as, ** 
ttow I long for a lodge," &c. 

2 " Ah me ! " "Ah sinful nation ! " " They have forsaken the Lord I*' 
'* Oh me !" Such expressions may be considered elliptical, and words can be 
supplied to make a complete sentence ; as, ** Ah pity me," ** Ah thit is a sinftil 
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nation/* " Oh taoe me ;" or they may be treated as the ease independent, 'which 
is not necessarily confined to the nominative form. 

8. Certain verbs are used in exclamations ; as, *' Behold ! how good and 
bow pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity f " So in like man- 
ner, "HashI" "Hark!** »*See!" 

4. The word what is sometimes used to denote mrpri§e or wonder : as, 
* What ! could ye not watch wiA me one hour?" The phrase, " What hoi" 
raay 1 1 parsed aleo^ an interjection. 

NoTS. — It is not necessary to consider the yerbs mentioned above and the 
pronoun what as inteijections ; fbr in all such broken expressions, gOTeming 
words can be supplied ; as, What I [say you ?] or what [does this mean '?] 
Bark! [ye.] See! [l>ou.] 

Section LXI. 

GENERAL SXEBCI8E8 ON THE BULB8 OT SYNTAX. 

EXERCISE I. 

Instances in which the same words are used in different offices, or as dlf • 
Cerent parts of speech. 

Calm was the day, and the scene delightful. We maj ex- 
pect a calm after a storm. To prevent passion is easier than to 
calm it. 

Better is a little, with content, than a great deal, with anxie* 
ty. The gay and dissolute think little of the miseries which are 
stealing softlj after them. A Utile attention will rectify some 
errors. 

Though he is out of dangerj he is still afraid. He lahored to 
still the tumult. Still waters are commonly the deepest. 

Damp air is unwholesome. Guilt oflen casts a damp over 
our sprightliest hours. Soft bodies damp the sound much more 
than hard ones. 

Though she is rich and fair, yet she is not amiable. They 
are yet young, and must suspend their judgment yet a while. 

Many persons are better than we suppose them to be. The 
few and the many have their prepossessions. I'eto days pass 
without some clouds. 

The hail was very destructive. Bail / virtue I thou soaroe 
xt every good. We hail you as friends. 
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Have you seen the book that I purchased yesterday ? Gm 
me that book. I study that I may improve. 

4 

A new broom sweeps better than an old one. The boatman 
labored at the sweeps all day. 

We had. been to the fair, and seen a fair lady. His lot is 
hard hut fair. 

Much money is corrupting. Think much and speak little. 
He has seen mtich of the world, and been much caressed. 

Uis years are more than hers ; but he has not more knowl- 
edge. The more we are blessed, the more grateful we should 
be. The desire of getting more is rarely satisfied. 

He has eqtud knowledge, but inferior judgment. She is his 
itgferior in sense, but his eqtud in prudence. 

Every being loves its like. We must make a like space be* 
tween the lines. Behave yourselves like men. We are too apt 
to like pernicious company. He may go or stay as he likes. 

They strive to learn. He goes to and fro. To his wisdom 
we owe our privilege. The proportion is ten to one. 

He has served them with his utmost ability. When we do 
our utmost, no more is required. 

He is esteemed both on his own account, and on that of hia 
parents. Both of them deserve praise. 

Yesterday was a fine day. I rode out yesterday, I shall 
write to-morrow. To-morrow may be brighter than Uhda/y. 
We shall arrive to-day. 

You must either go or stay, and you may do either, as you 
please. 

Behold! how pleasant it is to see the son. I behold men as 
trees, walking. 

EXBBCISB H. 

A collection of iliomatio or peculiar expressions, difBcnlt to anvlyse an^ 
parse, taken from writers of standard authority. 

As. As if. So as. 

In singing cu in piping you excel. — Dryden, 

I live as I did, I think as I did, I love you as I did. — Swiji 
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Mad as I was, I could not bear his fate with silent grief. -— 
Dryden, 

Darest thou be as good as thy word now ? — Skakspeare. 

As thou art a prince I fear thee. — Id. 

The objections that are caused against it <» a tragedy, are as 
IbUow. 

The noise pursues me wheresoe'er I go. 
As fate sought only me. — Dryden. 

At cither end it whistled as it flew — Id, 

He answered their questions as if it were a matter that need- 
ikI it. — Locke, 

Each man's mind has some peculiarity as well as his face. — Td» 

These should be gently treated, as tfwugh we expected to be 
in their condition. «*- Sharp. 

Sempronius is as brave a man as Cato. 

As far the rest of those who have written against me, they 
deserve not the least notice. — Dryden. 

Is it not every man's interest, that there should be such a 
government of the world as designs our happiness ? — Tillotson. 

A bottle swinging at each side, as hath been said or sung. — 
Cawper. 

They pretend, in general, to great refinements^ as to what re- 
gards Christianity. — Addison. 

What Whatever. Whatsoever. 

In these caises we examine the why, the whaty lyid the how 
of things. 

Let them say what they will, she will do what she lists. — 
Draytofu 

Mark what it is, his mind aims at m this question, and not 
what words he expresses. — Locke. 

What ! canst not thou bear with me half an hour ? — Sharp, 

What if I advance an invention of my own to supply the de- 
fect of our new writers ? — Dryden. 

What though none live my innocence te tell ? 
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Then balmy sleep had charmed my eye to rest 
What time the mom mysterious visions brings. — Pope 
The enemy having his country wasted, what by himself and 
what by the soldiers, findeth succor in no places. — Spenser. 
Whatever is read, differs from what is repeated. — Swift, 
Whatsoever is first in the invention, is last in the execution. 
-— xiamtnondm 

What ho ! thou genius of the clime, what ho! — Dryden, 

Himself. Itself. So, &c. 

He AtW^/f returned again. David hid himself m the field. 
With shame he remembers while himself was one of the sam« 
herd, himself the same had done. — Denham. 

I viewed in my mind, so far as I was able, the beginning and 
progress of a rising world. 

We think our fathers fools, so wise we 're grown, 
Our wiser sons no doubt will think us so. 
Deliver us from the nauseous repetition of As and So, which 
some so so writers, I may call them so, are continually sounding 
in our ears. — FeUon, 

O, so, and had you a counsel of ladies too ? 

When. While. Then. 

Kings may take their advantage when and how they list. 
I was adopted heir by his consent, 
Since when his oath is broke. — Shakspeare, 
Pausing, a while thus to herself she mused. — Milton, 
One while we thought him innocent — Ben Jonson, 
Use your memory ; you will sensibly experience a gradual 
improvement, while you take care not to overload it. 

The then bishop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on his majesty 
throughout that whole journey. — Clarendon. 

Thee then a boy within my arms I laid. — Dryden. 

Till then who knew the force of those dire dreams ? — MlUon 

That Both. 

He wins me by that means 1 told you. — Shakspeare* 
What is fhctt to us ? See thou to that, — Matthew, 
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I '11 know your business, that I wilL — Shakspears, 
Treat it kindly that it may 
Wish at least with us to stay. — Cowley, 

O that those lips had language ! — Cowper. 

And the next day, botli* morning and afternoon, he was kept 
by our party. 

Each other. One another. 

Loveliest of women ! heaven is in thy soul, beauty and yir- 
tne shine forever about thee, bright'ning each other. Thou art 
all divine. — Addison. 

» 

The storm beats the trees against one another, — Johnson, 
This is the message that ye heard from the beginning, that 
we should love one another, — John, 
Beloved, let us love one another. — Id, 

Save Butt 

All the conspirators save only he, 
Did that they did in envy of great Caesar. — Shakspeture* 

Night sfandes the groves, and all in silence lie. 
All save the mournful Philomel and I. — Young, 

He that is washed needeth not, save to wash his feet 
And all desisted, all save him alone« — Wadsworth, 

m 

Who can it be, ye perjured Gods, hit Lycon ? 
For who hut he who arched the skies. 
Could raise the daisy's purple bud ? 



* Bo(k in this sentence wonld be considered a corresponding conjunction by 
most grammarians ; bat if the sentence is analyzed carefnllv, it will be seen 
that both refers to tiie periods of time, namely, he was kept by our party, in 
both parts of Uie day, morning and (ifiemoon. Both, therefore, is strictly as 
aljective It may not, however, be worth while to deviate from the xaxuL 
method of disposing of it 

fTho words «<m?« and 6irf, when, in the sense of " except," or " not includ 
ng," they are followed by an objective case, are considered prepositions. 

When used in the sense of exc^j they are more commonly followed oy a 
nominative, or by an entire clause ; and in this case they do the office of a 
connective, and are termed conjunctions. 

The word save is by some considered a verb in the Imperative in all con- 
nections. But this word, and nearly all the conjunctions and prepositions, ap. 
pear to have lost their original verbal power, and are now nsed as connectives 
to show the relations of words or sentences, rather than to express the action 

of a subject 

9 N 
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The boyvUiod on the burning deck. 
Whence all but him had fled. — Jlemans. 



Section LXn. 

EXERCISE in. 

465. False Syntax, or examples to be corrected acoord- 
iug to previous Rules of Syntax. 

I admire the generous sympathy of Lafayette, he who b&> 
firiended America. 

The tomb we visited, was Washington's, the man who is the 
boast and pride of America. 

They slew Varus, he that was mentioned before. 

Him it is whom they persecuted. 

Whom do you think it is ? 

Who do you think it to be ? 

It was him that said it, not L 

Was it him of whom you spake ? 

Man, though he has a great variety of thoughts, yet they are 
all within his own breast. 

Trouble, though it may be long delayed, yet it will surely 
come. 

There is a great many different ways of accumulating wealth. 

Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits delight some persons. 

What avails the best sentiments, if persons do not live suita 
bly to them ? 

Thou who art the Author of life can restore it 

There is many occasions in life in which silence and simplidty 
is true wisdom. 

Great pains was taken to reconcile the parties. [This is 

right.] 

Note. — According to the best usage, the leord pains in the sense of labor, 
trouble, &o., though of a plural form, is joined with a singular verb ; as. The 
pains they had taken tom very great — Clarendon, No pains is takar^ — Fope, 
Bee Worcester's Dictionary. 

He need not proceed in such haste, [right] 
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He daro not touch a hair of Catiline, [right] 
He dare him to the trial, [wrong.] 
We need our sympathy, [wrong.] 

Note. — The verbs need and darej are used both in a transitivo and intnm 
sitive sense. When they are intransitive, good usage authorizes the plural fonn 
"With nouns in the singular. 

To live soberly and piously are required of alL 

What signifies the counsel and care of teachers ? 

One, added to nineteen, make twenty. 

Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vices. 

In unity consists the welfare and security of society. 

One or both of the scholars was present at the transaction. 

The deceitfulness of riches, or the cares of life, has choked 
the seeds of virtue in many a promising mind. 

The people rejoices in that which should give them sorrow 

The British parliament are composed of king, lords and com- 
mons. 

The time of William making the experiment. 

Such will ever be the effect of youth associating with vicious 
companions. 

Who have I reason to esteem so highly as you ? 

Ye who are dead hath he quickened. 

And he that was dead set up and began to speak. 

We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 

I always intended to have rewarded my son. 

He appeared to have been a man of letters. 

It was a pleasure to have received this approbation. 

lliey whom he had most injured, he had the greatest reason 
to love. Who shall I call you ? 

I am not recommending these kind of sufferings. 

By this mean, he had them more at vantage. 

There is no mean of escaping the persecution. 

And with this amend he was content 

Peace of mind is an honorable amend for the sacrifices d 
self-interest 

Note. — The word means in the sense of " cause," and the word amends and 
several others, as, oZfiw, newt, ricketf &c., have only the plural, fbrm and may 
be used either in the singular or plural number. 
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Some men think exceeding dearly, and reason exceeding 
forcibly. 

He acted in this business bolder than was expected. 

They were seen wandering about solitarily and distressed. 

Every leaf, every twig, every drop of water, teem with life. 

Every man and every woman were numbered. 

Man's happiness or misery are in a great measure put into 
his hands. 

What black despair, what horror fills his mind. 

Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man. 

His work is perfect ; but his brothers is more than perfect 

Wliich of them two persons was in fault ? 

We have a great many of them flowets in the garden. 

Each of them in their turn receive favors. 

Every person, whatever be their station, are bound by the 
duties of morality and religion. 

Humility and love constitutes the essence of religion. 

If one man prefer a life of industry and economy, it is be- 
cause he has an idea of comfort and wealth. 

Though the design be laudable, it will involve much anxiety 
and labor. 

A large number of vessels is being built, the present season. 

The army is being concentrated to invade the capitaL 

I intended to have called on my way home. 

I had hoped to have seen the affair amicably settled. 

It was said by somebody, I know not who, that Charles was 
the person who they imputed the crime to. 

Neither despise the poor or envy the rich. 

I should be obliged to him if he will gratify me. 

The relations are so uncertain, as that they require much ex- 
amination. 

Note. — Prepositions are often incorrectly applied. 

They arrived in Boston at 9 o'clock A. M. [at] 
The old man was sitting upon the ground on the side of tba 
road. 
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[ differ entirely with you in this particular, [from.] 
He was resolved of going to the Persian court 
He was eager of recommending it to his fellow-citizens. 
He accused the ministers for betraying the Dutch. 
The history of Peter is agreeable with the sacred text 
It is a use that perhaps I should have thought on. 
He was made much on at Argus. 
Neither of them shall make me swerve out of my path. 
Ye blind guides which strain at a gnat and swallow a camel 
font] 

466. PUNCTUATION.* 

N<yrB. — The general principles which govem the use of the points of 
marks, will be easily learned oy oral instmction, or by writing sentences 
without marks, on the black board, and punctoating them according to the 
general rules given below. 

THE USE OF THE COlfMA. 

The comma [,] which is the mark most frequently used in ponctnation, 
may be inserted according to the following rules. 

Rule I. 
The comma should be used to separate the clauses of a 
eompoimd sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

A wise son maketh a glad father, but a foolish man despiseUi 

ids mother. 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of two clauses, which are separated 
by aconmia. 

EXERCISE. 

Analyze the following sentences and explain the use of the comma. 

A Stone is heavy^ and the sand [is] weighty. As cold water 

to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country. 

The sun had risen bright and high, 

And cloudless shone aloiig the sky. 

* Writers differ much in regard to punctuation; some use fewer marks 
tliaii otliers ; some di5>pen«e entirely witli the colon (:] ; some use the comma 
where others would use the semicolon I;). There is, indeed, a great want ot 
nnifonnity in punctuation, the principal object of which is, to separate th« 
oarts of a sentence, that their relations may not be misunderstood. 
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Insert commas in the proper places in the following componnd sentences 
Let each sentence be analyzed before inserting the comma. 

When the graces of novelty are worn off admiration is suc- 
ceeded by indifference. The ox knoweth his owner the ass his 
miister's crib Israel doth not know my people do not consider. 
He who preserves me to whom I owe my being whose I am 
and whom I serve is eternal. 

Note. — When the compound sentence consists of two clauses only, which 
•re closely connected, the comma may be omitted ; as, ** The sluggard is 
wiser in his own conceit than seven men that can render a reason.^' 

Rule n. 

The comma should be used to mark the omission of some 
word or words, necessary to a complete grammatical con- 
struction. 

EXAMPLE. 

Self conceit, presumption, and obstinacy blast the prospects 
of many a youth. 

EXERCISE. 

Analyze »he following sentences, and supply some word or words whose 
omission is indicated by the comma. '^ 

We hear nothing of causing the blind to see, the lame to walk; 
the deaf to near, the lepers to be cleansed. The miseries of 
poverty, of sickness, of captivity, would without hope be insup- 
portable. To err is human ; to forgive, divine. His wisdom, 
not his talents, attracted attention. 

Insert the comma to mark the ellipsis in the following sentences. 

The earth the sea the rain the snow the night the day sum* 
mer and winter seed time and harvest show fi>rth the wisdom 
and goodness of the Creator. He was gigantic in knowledge 
m virtue in health. 

Rule m. 

The case independent, with its modifying words, all de- 
tached assertions and phrases, direct quotations, and adverbs 
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* 

used independently, or referring to the whole sentence, 
should be separated b j commas ; as, 

* Why, Mr. Pearson," said she, " yoa are just like Dr. Johnson, i ihitik.** 
Mr. Pearton is in the case independent; the adverb, why, is nsed indepen-. 
dently, or it refers to the whole sentence ; taid she, is a deUu^ud assertion. 
Wliy, Mr. Peamnj and taid tke, are sepaiated by commas, according to the 
mlc. 

NoTB. — ^The words, yet, no^ now, however^ indeed^ per^iam, again, ^ndOiy^ 
and the phrases, in mcri, at lengih, at Uatt, in return, and the like, are gener- 
ally to be sepaiated by commas from the words contiguous to them. 



Rule IV. 

A comma is sometimes used to separate words and clauses, 
expressing contrast or opposition ; as, 

Liberal, not layish, is kind natnre*s hand. 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dnlL 

Rule V. 

When three or more nouns, adjectives, verbs, or adverbs 
occur in succession, they should be separated by commas ; as 

A woman, gentle, sensible, well informed* and religious. The husband 
wife, and children, suffered extremely. In a letter, we may advise, exl^oit 
comfort, request, and discuss. 

Rule VI. 

Glauses and phrases, which occur between words connect- 
ed in construction, and words in apposition, when accompanied 
with adjuncts, are generally separated by commas ; as, 

Johnson had repeated a psalm which he had translated, during his affUdiUm, 
into Latin verses. Cowper, the gifted poet, died in the year 1800. Miltiades, 
t/temmTf dmon, the Athenian. 

NoTX. — If the word in apposition is not limited by an adjunct, or qualifled 
7y an adjective, the comma snould not be inserted; as, ** Milton the poet.*' 

Rule VII. 
The parts of a simple sentence are not generally separated, 
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except when they are long or interrupted by phrases or ex 
planatory words ; as, 

The eyes of the mind are like the eyes of the body. 
To be very active in laudable pursuits is the distinguishing chanusteristio 
0f a miui of merit 

BCMABK. 

The insertkm of a comma between contiguous words, closely connected in 
eonstractian, should be avoided, unless such words are particularly emphatic 
or important. 

SKMICOLON, COLOK, AKD PERIOD. 

The semicolon [;] is placed between the clauses of a period,^ 

which are less closely connected than such as are separated by 

commas. 

Note. — It is imposRible to give very definite rules for the use of the semi 
colon. Its u»d, like that of other pauses, must be learned in a great measure 
by observing how it is employed by the most correct writers. 

The colon [:] is used when there is still less connection in the 
parts of a period, than that which is indicated by the semicolon. 
See note above. 

The period [.] is used after a sentence which is complete and 
independent 

A period is also used after abbreviations ; as N. S., P. S., N. B. 

The dash [ — ] denotfes an abrupt turn in the sentence ; or, 
that a significant pause is required ; as, " Here lies the great — 
false marble." It is also used to denote the omission of letters 
in a word, and of words in a sentence ; as, K — g, for king. 

The mark of interrogation [?] is used to denote that a ques- 
lion is asked. 

The mark of exclamation [!] denotes wonder or surprise. 

The marks of parenthesis ( ) include an explanatory dauso, 
iiot connected in construction with the rest of the sentence. 

The brackets, [ ] or hooks, are used to inclose an explanatory 
note or word, t 

^ A periM is a sentence complete^ making perfect sense, and not connect- 
ed in coMtniction with what follows. — Webster, 

t The use of other marks, such as the apostrophe (*), the double coduim 
(**"!, caret [a), &c., can be learned from spelling books. 
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Section LXIII. 

467 COMPOSITION* 
Description. — I^estUt of PercepHan. 

EZEKCISE I. SIGHT. 

DntKonoir. <— Place an object before you. Examine it eareftilly by you 
MDse of sight. Youmustneithertouchf taste Dor smell it Then write what 
yoa have learned by. sight. 

Model A piece of sealing-wax. 

This piece of sealing wax is abont four inches long, half an inch broad, 
and a quarter of an inch in thickness. It is of a very bright red, and stamped 
with the name of the manufacturer. Its surface shines like glass, so that I 
suppose it is smooth, though I cannot be sure of this without touching it. One 
end is rough as if broken, and the other is smoked firom having been in the 
flame of a candle. 

Describe in a similar manner the following objects; 

A .book. An inkstand. A chair. 

A pen-knife. A sheet of paper. A looking-glass. 

EXERCISE n. TASTE. 

DiBBcnoK. — Taste the object and write the result 
Model A cup of tea. 

The substance in the cup is called tea, though, properly speaking, it is only an 
infusion of the leaves of that plant Its taste is peculiar, but pleasant It is 
n&turally somewhat bitter, but the sugar prevents it from being unpleasantly 
80. The flavor is aromatic and agreeable. 

Objects to be described. 

Onion. Honey. Cinnamon. 

Potato. Orange. Strawberries. 

Lemon. Coffee. Apples 

Vinegar. Liquorice. Cheese. 



* Since the first edition of this work was published, the author has receiv 
ed, through the kindness of a fHend, a small work on composition, published 
in Edinburgh, 1889, edited by^ W. & R. Chambers, to whicn he is mainly in 
debted ftnr some of the following pages. 

9* 
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EXERCISE in. SMELL. 
DiBBcnoK. — Exercise the sense of smell, and write the resolt. 

ModeL A full blown rose. 
This beantlAil flower is called the rose. . Its bnds are gradually opening, and 
flram each proceeds a most delightful odor. Bnt the chief perftime is from the 
petals of the/Ul blown flower. The essence which is extracted firom tha 
roae4eaTe8, ibrms a fragrant scent termed otto of roses. 

Objects to be described. 
Violet. Lilac Burnt-feather. 

Boxbeny. Cologne. Tansy. 

Orange. Strawberry. Hartshorn. 

Fine-apple. Geranium. Wormwood. 

EXERCISE lY. FEELING. 
DiBXcnoir. — With eyes shut, touch the object, and write the resolt. 

ModeL An octavo volume. 

I perceive by feeling, that this booli is about ten inches long, six broad, and 
fliree in thickness. 

The book is smooth and hard, with raised ornaments on the back. I tJiink 
it has been near the fire, for it feels somewhat warm. 

Objects to be described. 

Door. Hair-glove. A shilling. 

Sponge. Marble. Woollen cloth. 

Bread. Paper. (Spectator. 

A belL Silk. Soap. 

EXERCISE V. nEARINO. 

Direction. — Strike the object, or listen to its natural sounds, and describe 
them. 

ModeL 

Last night I listened to the wind. Sometimes it whined like a dog, then 

it gave assort of a shrill wliistle. That wa* foUoM'ed by a hollow moaningi 

and then there was a luuJ rush like a waterfall. This ceased, and afterwards 

there was a mixture of whistling and hissing. At last, it died away in gentle 

murmurs. 

Objects to be described. 

A fife. The sea. Singing of birds. 

A violin. Trees. A choir. 

A trumpet. Thunder. Bells. 

A drum. HaiL Sounds in a street 
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KXERCI8B VI. ALL THB 8EKSE8. 

DiRECTTON. — Place the object before jou^ examine it careftilly bj ;|^oiif 
senses in turn. Then write down the information which each organ has given 
you. Finish what yon have learned from one sense, before yon proceed to 
ttie next. 

ModeL A pencil. 

1. My eyes tell me that the pencil is about' five inches lon^, and a quartef 
of an inch in thickness. Its shape is round like a pillar, quite flat at one end, 
iiid tapering to a point at the other. Its color is a beautiful light brown with 
dark streaks. It is at present lying on a sheet of white paper, wi(h an old pen 
on one side, and a short piece of red sealing wax on the other. 

2. By feeling I perceive its shape to be exactly what my eyes communicat- 
ed. But I ascertain something which my eyes could not tell ; namely, that 
the pencil is as hard as this sealing-wax. It is smooth on one side and rough 
on the other. 

8. When I put it to my nostrils, I perceive that it has a very alight pleasant 
odor, like that of cedar wood. 

4. The taste is sweetish. 6. It utters no sound. 

Objects to be described. 

A piece of monej.An apple. A tbibtle. 

An orange. A shelL A pen. 

A watch. A lemon. A balL 

A flower. A book. A clock. 

SXERCISE Vn. STATEMENTS AND EXPERIMENTS. 

DiBXcnoK. — Place an object before vou. Try it by your own senses aa 
befcnre ; then make experiments on it, ana write down the result 

ModeL A piece of India-rubber. 

This piece of Indiarrubber, or caoutchouc, is three inches long, two broad, 
and one thick. It is in shape, a sort of solid oblong. Its color is nearly black, 
with whitish or grayish parts in the middle, while some portions of it seem 
somewhat brown. Its smell is strong and somewhat disagreeable. It has no 
peculiar taste, though some boys are fond of chewing it I shall aow make 
some erperimenU with it While I hold one end, you must pull on i the other. 
When you let go, it returns to its former shape. Then I find it is elattic. Next 
I put a small piece into the flame of a candle, and I perceive it tarces fire very 
readily, bummg with brilliant light, white at the bottom, and red at the top, 
emitting a considerable quantity of black smoke. I therefore ascertain that it 
is inflaimmahU, By putting it into water; I pereeive it floats, so its specific 
gravity must be less than that of water. I further observe that it does notdi« 
uinish its bulk, ftom which ) infer that it is kmMiU in water. I have bees 
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informed, however, ttiat tar will dlasolye it I have found it very naefnl in nib- 
bing out pencil marlu. 

Things to be described. 

1. Small piece of glass. 

QuAunxA, oi proved by the sensei. Size. Shape. Color. Weight Heat 
Hardness. SmelL Taste. 

Eag[>erimefU$, By breaking, marking, &o. 

2. Coal. 

* 

Q;DAJsmB, oi proved by the tenset. Size. Shape. Color. Weight 
E^q^erimenU. With water, with fire, with a hammer. 

3. A sheet of paper. 

Qualities. Size. Shape, &o. 
Apertmenti. With water, with fire, with paint, with pencil, with ink. 

4« Sealing-wax. 

QvAUTiEB. Shape. Size. Color. Weight, &c. 
EaqfwrvneniU, With flame, with water, &o. 

EXERCISE YIII. SOURCES OF THIXOS. 

I>iBEcnoN. Place an object before yon. Think of its origin, or from what 
source it came. If you do not know, a^k your teacher or consult a book. 
Then put down all that you have heard. Yon may then add an account 
of its appearance, qualities, &c. Your description may conclude with some 
experiments. 

ModeL A piece of lead. 

The substance before me is a metal called lead. I procured this piece at 
the plumber's, and he bought it of the owner of the lead works. Lead is ob- 
tained by melting the ore, which is dug out of mines by men employed for 
that purpose. Lead is bluish white, very bright when cut or newly melted, 
but it becomes dull and dim after it has been in the air for some time. It has 
no taste, but if you rub it, you will perceive a slight smell. It is very soft, and 
may be ha.nmered into thin plates. It is easily melted, as you may provQ by 
putting a piece into the fire. 

Objects to be described. 

1. A piece of bread. 

Buggeetione. Baker, oven, flour , miller^ mill, stream, horses, water; /ar- 
mar, ground, plough, harrow, horses, men, sun, rain, harvest, thrashing, win 
nowmg ; soft, white, sweet, wholesome, nutritions. 
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2. A coat. 

SuggeMlion$. Tailor, cbth, merchant, manufactiiror, wool, dying, spinning^ 
weaving ; wool-grower, sheep-washing, shearing. Shape, color, quality, &c 

3. Sugar. 

Sttggettions, Grocer, merchant, ship, saOors, oven ; West Indies, planta 
tiUm, negroes, sngar-cane ; refining. Shape, color, size, smell, taste, &o. 

4. Paper. 

Suggettions. Stiftioners, paper-maker's mill, water or steam, rags, boilingi 
sizing, See rag-merchant, linen, flax plant, mode of preparation, &o. Shape, 
size, cdlor, quality. 

EXERCISE IX. USES OF THINGS. 

DiRKcnov. — Place the object before you, and think for what purpose it 
is usually employed. If you do not know, ask your teacher, or consult a 
book. 

ModeL A piece of lead. 

This metal is of very great use. Water pipes, cisterns, and roofs of houses 
are made of it. Chemists form two substances out of it, called red and whitt. 
(ead, both of which are poisonous. If we mix it with tin, the result is that 
useful compound called pewter, of which some table spoons are made. When 
blended with antimony, it affords a composition from which printers' types 
are cast. 

Mention the uses of the following objects. 

Iron and steeL Grold Sheep. 

Wood. Leather. Silver. 

Mahogany. Cotton Cloth. Water. 

Glass. Co\vs. Steam-engine. 

EXERCISE X. PARTS OF THINGS. 

DiBxcmoir. — Place the object before you. Inquire how it came there, 
say where vou bought it, whence the merchant procured it, &o. Tell whethflr 
it IS natunuor artificial, simple or compound, &o. 

ModeL A pen-knife. 

There is a pen-knife on the table before me. I bought it at the cutler's 
He either mads it himself, or procured it of the manufacturer. It consists of 
two parts, each formed of a different substance. The handle is of horn, prob 
ably that.of a stag. It is of a brown color, rough, and hard. It has several 
small rivets in it for the purpose of holding its sides together. On one side 
there is a smaU plate on which the owner's name may be engraven. The sec- 
ond substance is steel, of which the blade is composed. Steel is an artitlciaJ 
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metal, the reeult of iron pnparad with charooaL It is ywj hard and smootb. 
When properly tempered, it makes very sharp blades. 

Pfaotiee aooording to the Dhvetion and If odeL 

1. A room* 

Smg^eaHom. Fkof-boards, carpet-maker, patfeem, oolor, teztoxe, aiie, shapOk 
walls, plaster, paper, color, figure, quality. 

2. A book. 

Bugffulkmg, Leayes, pages, margins, title-pages, edges', plates, woodcntSt 
binding, author, printer, book-binder, book-seller. 

3. A house. 

SmggeatUmM, Foundation, walls, roof, floors, doors, windows, stairs, chim- 
neys, wood-work, plastering, painting, papering. What are the handicrafts em- 
pk>yed in making a house ? 

4. A fire-plaoe. 5. An ink-stand 

EXEBCISE JO, 

The following directions may afford some aid to the learner in his efforts at 
composition. 

1. A subject should be selected on which the writer has some definite 
knowledge, and which is not beyond his power of comprehension. • 

2. The writer should Ikink long vsidi padenthf on his subject before attempt* 
ing to compose. 

3. When the subject admits of it, he should form a plan and make such 
dlTisions as will enable him to examine every part separately, something like 
the following example. 

EXAMPLE. 

Suhfect. — Children should render obedience and love to their 

parents. 

1. Because they are under obligations to their parents for benefits recelTed 
ftom them. 

2. Because in this way they secure their own happiness. 

8. Because God has commanded them to honor their parents- 

Sometimes merely the heads of an essay or subject are presented at askeh 
eton of the whole ; as follows : 

Subject. — Independence. 

1. The meaning of independence. 

2. Its effect upon the character. 
8. Its effect upon society. 

4. The different kinds of independence. 

6. The difference between independence and obstlnacF. 
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EXEBCI8E XU. 

Let a plan or skeleton be made out for the treatment of the following Mt^fedk 

Subjects, 
Beneyolence. Industry. 

Power of conscience. The love of praise. 

Integrity. Intemperance. 

llie observance of the Sabbath. Education. 

A fretful temper. The love of knowledge. 

Afler the subject has been selected, and methodized or planned, the follow* 
ing dii%ctions may be observed. 

1. Examine the divisions separately, and under each division, place such 
thoughts and no others, as properly belong to it. 

2. Carefully analyze every sentence after it has been written, to see wheth- 
er any improper or unnecessary words have been used, and whether the sen- 
tence is grammatically correct. 

8. After the essay or composition has been once written, begin anew and 
re-write every sentence, and inquire at each, whether some different expressions 
would not be more clear and forcible, keeping in mind that almost every 
thought may be expressed in a variety of ways. 

4. Attend carefully to the s^ielling, pointing, and capitals.* 

E^BCISS XIII. VARIETY OF EXPRESSION.. 

The same idea may be expressed in difibrent wa3rs ; and it wiU be both 
useful and* entertaining for the learner to practice such exercises as tha 
following. 

Model, 
The soul is immortal. 

Tine Mme Idea msy be ezpreated in different m^ft. 

The soul will never die. 

The soul will never cease to exist. 

The soul will live forever. 

The soul is destined to an endless existence. 

Sentences for Practice, 

A wise son maketh a glad father. A foolish son is the heav- 
iness of (cause of sorrow to) his mother. 

* Newman's Rhetoric. See also Parker's Aids to Englisli Composition. 
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When we have finished our work, we will plaj. 

After dinner we will walk in the field. 

Intemperance is ruinous to the mind as well as to the body. 

A wolf let into the sheep-fold, will devour the sheep. 

True religion teaches us to be gentle and affable. 

Mj friend died last night, without a struggle or a groan. 



PART V. 



PROSODY. 

Section LXIV. 

468. Prosody treats of accent, quantity, and the laws of 
versification. 

1. Accent is the laying of a particular stress of voice on a 
certain syllable in a word ; as, the syllable ban in abandon. 

2. Accent should not be confounded with Emphasis. JEm' 
plums is a stress of voice on a word in a sentence, to mark its 
hnportance. Accent is a stress of voice on a syllable in a word. 

3. The quantity of a syllable is the time which is required to 
pronounce it. A short syllable requires half the time of a long 
one. 

VERSIFICATION. 

469. Versification is a measured arrangement of words 
into poetical lines or verses. 

I. A verse consists of a certain number of accented and unac- 
cented syllables, arranged according to certain rules. 

2.. Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of one line 
to the last sound of another. 

8. Blank verse is the name given to a kind of poetry written 
without rhyme. 
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4. A stctnza consists of several lines, and is somotimes im- 
properly called a verse. 

5. A eoupU^f or distich, consists of two poetical lines which 
make complete sense. 

6. A foot is a division of a verse consisting of two or three 
sjllables. 

7. Scanning is dividing a line into the feet of which it is 
composed. 

The principal feet in English verse are the following : 

FEET. 

1. An Iambus, u ~ 

2. A Trochee, - v 

8. An Anapaest, w u - 

8. An Iambus has the first syllable unaccented, and the last 
accented ; as, Betrdy, consist. 

9. A Trochee has the first syllable accented, and the last un- 
accented ; as, Hateful pettish. 

10. An Anapsest has the first two syllables unaccented, and 
the last accented ; as. Contravene, acquiesce. 

IAMBIC YEBSE. 

470. Iambic verses may be divided into several species, 
according to the number of feet or syllables of which they 
are composed. 

1. The shortest form of the English Iambic consists of an 
Iambus, with an additional short syllable ; as. 

Disdaining, 
Complaining, 
Consenting, 
Bepenting. 

NoTB. — We hart no poem of this measure, bnt it may be met with in 
stanzas. 

2. The second form of our Iambic is also too short to be con- 
tinued through any great number of lines. It consbts of turo 
Iambuses. 
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NoTB.— In reading lambio vene, the accent is on the second syllablB d 
Mch foot; or on the even syllables ; as, 

To m^ I the rdse. 

What pUce | is h^re 1 
What scenes | appear I 

It sometimes takes, or may take an additional short syllable ; as, 

I Updn I a mount | ain 
Beside a fountain. 

3. The third form consists of three Iambuses. 

In pU I ces filr | or ne^, 
Or f^ I mous dr | obscnr^. 

It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable ; as, 

Our hearts | no Idn | ger 1^ | guish. 

4. The fourth form is made up of four Iambuses. 

And mdy | at Idst | my wei | ry ^^ge, 
Find out | the pedce | ful h^r | mit^ge. 

5. The fifth species of English Iambic consists oi Jive lam 
bases. 

How Idyd, I how vil | u'd dnee | aTiils | thee ndt, 
To whdm reUted, dr by whdm begdt 

This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest fcnrm it consists of five 
lambnses ; but by the admission of other feet, it is capaUe of many varieties. 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is commonly called Alexan' 
drine measure. It consists of six Iambuses. 

For thdu I art btit | of diist ; | be hiim | ble dnd | be wfse. 

7. The seventh and last form of our Iambic measure is made 
up of seven Iambuses. 

The Ldrd I deacon I ded frdm | abdve I and bdw'd I the hedy I ens 
high. 

This was anciently written in one line ; bnt it is now broken into two ; the 
Qrst containing fonr feet, and the second three ; as. 

When 01 \ thy mdr | cies O' | my Odd I 
My rfs I ing soul | surveys. 

471 TROCHAIC VERSE. 

1. The shortest Trochaic verse in our language consists of 
9ne Trochee and a long syllable. 
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Tiimult I c^ase, 
Sink to I p^ace. 

This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be used on seriom 
occasions. 

2. The second English form of the Trochaic consists of ihdo 
feet ; and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely used for any very 
serious purpose. 

On' the I mduntain, 
Bf a I fountain. 

NoTK. — In reading Trochaic verse, the accent is placed on the first sylla- 
Ue of each foot, or on the odd syllables ; as, 

On' the I moun'tain. 

It sometimes contains two feet, or trochees, with an additional long 
lyllable; as, 

In' the I ddys of I old 
Fdbles pUinly told. 

3. The third species consists of three trochees ; as, 

Wh^n our | hedrts are | mduming. 

Or of three trochees, w|th an additional long syllable; as 

Restless I mdrtals | tdil for | ntfught ; 
Bliss in I vdin from | edrth is | sdught. 

4. The fourth Trochaic species consists of four trochees ; us, 

Hdund us | rdars the | tdmpest | Iduder. 

This form may take an additional long syllable, as follows : 

I'dle I After | dinner | in his | chair, 
Sdt a I farmer, | niddy, | fdt and | fair. 

Bnt this measure is very uncommon. * 

5. The fiflh Trochaic species is likewise uncommon. It is 
composed oifive trochees, 



All' that 
AU'that 



wdlk on I fo<5t or | ride in | chdri | ots, 
dw^ll in I pdla | c^s or | gdrrets. 



6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consists of inof tro 
chees ; as, 

On' a I mduntain, | strdtch'd be | ndath a | hodry | willow, 
Ldy a | shepherd | swdin, and | viewed the | rdlling | billow. 

This seems to be the longest trochaic line that our language admxbk 
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472. ANAPwESTIC VEBSE. 

1. The first and simplest form of our genume Anapnatif 
j^fiTBf^ is made up of two Anapaests ; as, 

But his cour | age 'gan fail, 
For no irts | could aviiL 

This fonn admits of an additional short syllable. 

Then his coiir | age 'gan fiUl | him, 
For no Arta | oould avlUl | him. 

2. The second species consists of three Anapaests. 

je wodds, | spread ^our brtlnch | es spAoe; 
To your deepest recesses I fl^ ; 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chiae ; 
I would vanish fh)m ^very ey^. 

This is ayery pleasing measure, and much used, both in solemn and 
cheerful subjects. 



3. The third kind of the English Anapaestic, consists of y« 
Anapaests. 

May I gdv I em my p^ | sions with &b | solute swiiy; 
And gro wi | ser and b^t | ter as lif<S | wears aw&y. 

This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end ; as, 

On the w4rm | cheek of youth, | smiles and rd | ses are bldnd | ing. 

NoTK. — In reading Anapsestic yerse, the accent is placed on the thixd 
•ylhible of each foot ; as, 

I would hfde | with the be^ists | of the chdse. 



Section LXV- 



POETIC LICENSE. 



473. Poetry owes much of its effect to tho peculiar style 
in wMch it is dressed. It indulges more freely than prose id 
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figurative expressions, in contractions and transpositions, in 
exclamations, antiquated words, and phrases, and other 
peculiarities. 

Such licenses may be explained under what is usually termed 
Figures of Etyrrudogy, Figures of SgntaXy and Figures of 
RMtaric, 

1. A figure of Etymology is the intentional deviaticm from 
the usual form of a toorcL 

2. A figure of Syntax is the intentional deviation from the 
usual construction of a word. 

3. A figure in Rhetoric is a departure from the usual appli- 
cation of a word. 



FIGUBES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

474. The principal Figures of Etymology are EUsioUj 
SyTUBresiSj Diceresisj Paragoge, Prosthesis and TTnesis. 

1. Elision is the omission of a part of a word. 

This figure includes St/noipe, or an omission in the middle of a word ; as, 
Listening, loy^d; Apocope^ or the elision of a final vowel or syllable ; Aph/otrmlU, 
or the elision of a letter or syllable from the beginning of a word ; as, 'gainst, 
for against | 'squire, for esquire. 

. 2. Stn^resis id the contraction of two syllables into one , 

as, Seest.f for see-est ; drotpned, for drown-ed, 

3. Dlsbesis is the separation of two vowels that might form 
a diphthong ; as aericd, not (sricU; codperat6y not cooperate. 

4 PABAGoaE is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end 
of a word ; as, Without-en for tpithout ; houndren for bound. 

5. Fbosthesis is the prefixingof an expletive letter ; as, Bb^ 
hved for loved ; a-dovfn for doum ; y-clctd for clad. 

6. Thesis is the separation of a compound word, by an interi 
vening word ; as, To-v^-ward for toward us. 
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FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

475. The principal figures of Syntax are JEUipsis, Pleo* 
na9m, Unallagej Uyperbaton. 

1. Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words necessa- 
ry to complete the construction of the sentence, but not essen- 
tial to express the meaning. 

Almost bU oompoiind sentence are more or lees elliptical, some ^^Tftmpl^wi 
of which may be seen under the different parts of speech. 

1. The ellipsis of the arUcU ; as, A man, woman, and child. The article « 
is omitted, by ellipsis, before woman and chfld. 

2. The ellipsis of the noim ; as, The laws of Grod and man ; that is, the lawa 
of God and the laws of man. 

5. The ellipsis of the adjectwe ; as, A delightful garden and orchard ; that 
is, a delightftil garden and a de&gklfvl orchard. 

4. The ellipsis of the /yroiioiifi; as, I love and fear him ; that is, I love Jltm, 
&c. This is the man they love ; that is, whom they love. 

6. The ellipsis of the verb ; as. The man was old and crafty ; thatis, the 
man was old, and the man was crafty. She was yomig and beautiful and 
good ; that, is, she was young, she was beautiful, and she was good. I went 
to see and hear him ; that is, to see him, and to hear him. 

6. The ellipsis of the adoerh; as. He spoke and acted wisely; that is, He 
spoke wisely, and he acted wisely. 

7. The ellipsis of the prq^mtion ; as. He went into the abbeys, halls, and 
public buildings ; into is omitted before Aoflt, taidpubSc bvUding$. 

8. The ellipsis of the coi^vnclum; as, They confess the power, wisdom, 
goodness, and love of the Creator ; and is omitted, by eUipsia, before toUdom 
and goodnett. 

9. The ellipsis of the interjecdon ; as, pity and shame I that is, pity I 
shame! 

2. Pleonasm is the use of more words than are necessary 
to express the meaning; as^ 

PtHnet^ virtue 1 Peace is all thy own. 

8. Enallagb is the use of one part of speech for another ; as, 

The fearfhl hare limps owlwartt 
They fall aucctuhoe and fuccemve rise. 

4. Htpebbatok is the transposition of words ; as, 

The muses faur, these peticeftil thadu among. 
He wanders eoHk around 
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FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

476. The principal figures of Rhetoric are Simile, MeUh 
phor, PerBonificaUon^ Allegory, Metonymy, Vision, Apo»' 
(raphe. Hyperbole, Synecdoche, Irony, Antithem and Oli- 
max. 

I A Simile is an express and formal comparison. 

BXABCPLES. 

The actions of princes are like those great rivers, the coutBOof which every 
one beholds, bat their springs have been seen by few. 

As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 
The parted wave no ftirrow from the keel, 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death. 

2. A Metaphor is a comparison implied in a single word. 

examples. 

I will be unto her a wall of fire round about 
Thou art my rock and my fortress. 
Thy word is a lan^ to my feet and a Ught to my path. 
i 

8. Pebsonification ob Pbosopopceia is that figure by 
which we attribute life and action to inanimate objects. 

examples. 

'Tordan was driven back I The mountains skipped like rams, and the littfe 
aills like lambs. 

Rome for empire far renowned, 

IVamplei on a thousand States ; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 
Hark ! the Gaul is at her gates. 

4. An Allegobt is a continued metaphor; for examples 
see Ezekiel xvii. 22 — 24. and Psalm lxxx. 8 — 17. 

5. Metonthy is substituting the name of one thing for that 
of another. 
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EXAMPLE. 



Tbey orown ike wime [caps]. Thej read Gowper ; fhat is, The ixwtry of 
Gowper. (rmy koin shoiild be respected. 

6. Vision is a figure by which something imaginary is rep- 
resented as realf and present to the senses. 



I teem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the earth, and the 
capital of all nations, suddenly inyolved in one conflagration. I see before me 
the slan^tered heaps of citizens lying unbnried in the midat of their mined 
eoontry. The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to my view, while, with 
a savage joy, he is triumphing in your miseries. 

7. Apostrophe is taming off from the regular course of the 
subject, to address some person or thing. 

EXAMPLE. 

Soul of the Just I Companion of the Good. 
sun I thy everlasting light. 

8. Hyperbole consists in magnifying or diminishing a thing 
beyond the truth. # 

EXAMPLE. 

I saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice ; his spear the blasted fir ; his shield 
the rising moon ; he sat on the shore like a cloud of mist on the hilL 

9.-,Stnecdoche is putting the name of the whole of any 
thing for a part, or a part for the whole ; as the waves for the 
sea, the rooy for the house, the hecul for the person, the heart 
for the emotions, &c. 

10. Iront is the intentional use of words in a sense contra- 
ry to that which the writer or speaker intends to convey ; as. 

The prophet Elijah, when he challenged the priests of Baal, " mocked them 
and said, Cry aloud, for he is a god ; either he is talking, or he is pursuing, oi 
is on a journey, or penu^yenture he sleepeth, and must be awaked." 
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11. ANTinti&sis is the pladng of different or opposite words 
in contrast ; as, 

If yoa wish to enrich a penon, study not to increase his stores, but to di- 
minish his desires. 

Thoii j^ pooTf hamiom ; thoiig;h wubmUmne^ vofo. 
Though d€^, yet tUar; though gmth, yet not duU. 

12. Cldcax is a figure in which the sentiment rises or sinks 

in regular gradation; s, 

AcM to your faith yirtoe \ SLd U, T«ftiu knowledge ; and to knowledge ten* 
perance;&o< SeeS PeLlt 6--T. 
10 
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DEBIVATION. 

Aboitt 28,000, or five eighths, of the words in the English 
Language are of Anglo-Saxon, origin ; the remaining part 
are derived &om the Latin, Geek, French, and some other 
Languages. 

The foUowing is a specimen of fhe orthography of the English Language 
abont the fourteenth century : 

In the days of Eroude, kjng of Judee, ther was a prest, 
Zacarje by name ; of the sort of Abia, and his wyf was of the 
doughtirs of Aaron ; and hir name was Elizabeth. Luke L -— 
Wickliff^s Version^ written 1380. 

The following extracts are finom some of the earliest authors : 

Nowe for to speak of the commune, 

It is to dread of that fortune, 

Which hath befaUe in sondrye londes. — Gcwer, ' 

Alas, alas I with how defe an ere deth cruell tumeth awaie 
ftx> wretches, and naieth for to close weepyng eyess. — Chaucer^ 

A knight ther was, and that a worthy man. 

That fro the time that he first began 

To ridiu out, he lovid chevalrie, 

Trouth and honour, fredome and curtesy. — Id* 
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Mine high estate, power and auctoritie, 

If yene know, enserche and ye shaU spie, 

That richesse, worship, welth, and dignitie, 

Joy, rest, and peace, and all things fynallj. 

That any pleasure or profit may come by. 

To mannes qomfort, ayde and susdnaunce, 

Is all at my deuyse and ordinaunce. — Huymas More. 



DERIVATION OF WORDS. 

Words are either primitiye or derivative. 

A primitive word is one which is not derived from any 
other word in the language. 

A derivative is one which is formed from some primitive 
If ^rd or words. 

Words are derived from one another in various ways ; 
namely: 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs. 

3. Adverbs are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived from adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. SiJbitanUvu are derived from verbs ; as, from '* to love," comes ** lover ;*' 
ftom " to visit, Tisitor ; " from ** to stirvive, survivor ; " &c. 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is difficult to determine 
whether the verb was deduced from the noun, or the noun from the verb , 
nsuziely : Love, to love ; hate, to hate ; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, to 
walk ; ride, to ride ; act, to act ; &c. 

2. Verbs are derived from nouns, adjecUves, and sometimes froLU ad^iterbs ; as, 
flrom the noun «a&, comes " to salt ; ** from the adjective warm " to warm ;" 
and from tb'^ adverb ybrtoorc^ " to forward.** Sometimes they arc formed b> 
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tengthemiig the Tuwei, or softening the consonant ; as, from grasg^ " to graze ;^ 
sometimes by adding en ; as, from lengthy ** to lengthen ; " especially to aoyetv 
tives \ as, from tkoH " to shorten ; " Imghl, " to brighten." 

8. AdJecHveB ate derived from noitfw, in the following manner ; Adjectivet 
denoting plenty are derived from nonns by adding f ; as, from health, healthy ; 
wealth,^ wealthy ; might, mighty ; &c. 

A(!yectiYe8 denoting the matter out of which any thing is made, are derlTod 
ttom nonns, by adding en ; as, from Oak, oaken ; woodi wooden ; wool, w:>oUen ; 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from noons, by adding fui ; as, 
Joy, joyfril ; sin, sinful ; fruit, fmitfril ; &c. i 

Acyectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of diminution, are derived 
from nouns by adding $ome ; as, frx>m Light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome * 
toil, toilsome ; &o. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from nonns, by adding ktt ; as, fixim 
worth, worthless ; from care, careless ;. joy, joyless; &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness, are derived from nonns, by adding i|y; as, 
from man, manly ; earth, earthly ; court, courtly ; &o. 

Some adjectives are derived from other a^ectives ; or from nouns, by add 
ing iA to them ; which termination, when added to adjectives, imports dimi- 
nution, or lessening the quality ; as, Whito, whitish ; Hiat is, somewhat white. 
When added to nouns, it signifies similitude or tendency to a character ; as, 
Child, childish ; thief, thievish. 

Some adjectives are formed from nouns or verbs, by adding the termination 
able : and those adjectives signify capacity ; as. Answer, answerable ; to 
change^ changeable. 

4. Noum are derived from adjectives sometimes by adding the tanninataon 
nets : as. White, whiteness ; swift, swiftness ; sometimes by adding A or f, 
and making a small change in some of the letters ; as. Long, length ; high, 
height. 

5. Adverbi of quality are derived from adJeoUves, by adding ^, or cban^og 
le into ly : and denote the same quality as the adjectives from which they are 
derived ; as, from b<ue comes basely : from sfow, sbwly : from oMs, aUy. 

lliere are so many other ways of deriving words from one another, that it 
would be extremely difficult, and nearly impossible, to enumerate them. The 
primitive words of any language are very few ; the derivatives form much tbs 
greater nimiber. A few more instances only can be given here. 

Some nouns are derived from other nouns, by adding the terminations hood 
or headj skipt try, tricky rick, dom^ ian, meni, and age* 

Substantives ending in hood or head, are such as signify character or qtu!}- 
tiM : as. Manhood, knighthood, falsehood, &o. 
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Moans ending in Mp, are those that signify office, employment, state, oi 
condition ; as, Lordship, stewardship, partnership, &c. Some nouns ending 
m M][p, are derived from adjectives ; as, Hard, hardship, &c. 

Nouns which end in er^, signify action or habit ; as. Slavery, foolery, prud- 
ery, &C. Some nouns of this sort come from adjectives ; as. Brave, bravery, 

&0. 

Nowis eadmg in toicib, rtcjfc, and dom^ denote dominion, jurisdiction, or oon- 
dilion ; as, Bishoprick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom, &c. 

Noons which end in ion, are those that signify profession ; as Fhysiciaii, 
musician, &o. Those that end in meat and age, come generally from tibs 
French, and commonly signify the act or habit ; as. Commandment, usage. 

Some nouns ending in ard, are derived from verbs or at^ectives, and denote 
character or habit ; as. Drunk, drunkard ; dote, dotard. 

Some nouns have the form of diminutives ; but these are not many. They 
are formed by adding the terminations, hin, Ung, ing, ock, e^ and the like ; as. 
Lamb, lambkin ; goose, gosling ; duck, duckling ; hill, hillock ; &c 



PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 

Most of the derivative words of the English language are 
formed by the aid of prefixes and suffixes. 

A prefix is a letter, syllable, or word, joined to the beginning 
of a word ; as, ashore, rtftam. 

A sujfix is a letter or syllable annexed to the end of a word] 
flSy sure/y, contentment. 

1. SAXON PBEFIXSS, 

A signifies on, tn, or a< ; as, ashore, afar, asleep. 

Bb, «9xm, &y, fw, &c. ; as, ftespeak, 6etide, 6ssprinkle, because. 

Fob, yVom or agmmtA ; as, forbear, /orbid. 

FoBB, h^OTt i as, ybrctell,/oreknow. 

Mis, wrong, erroneous, or defective ; as, AMiconduct. mtimle. 

Out, beffond, more, or exterior f as, oiiA*un, outlive, outside. 

OvEB denotes excess, or stq>erioriti/ ; as, overdo, oMroomeb 

Ub, negation, orpHwOion ; as, imcertain, tmbind. 

Ubdbb signifies 6enea^, if^nrior ; as, tmciermine, 

Dp denotes elsvation, or f«60erf»ofi; as, ifdand, ««»et 

Wrb signifies /rom, or hack; as, toittstand, wiAhold. 
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2. LATIN PREFIXES. 

A, AB, or ABft, signi^ frwn ; as, overt, o&stract 

Ad, a, AC, AF, AO, Ali, AK, AP, AB, A8, OT AT, signify A>, 1<; AS, OCOddM 

fl/Iot, annex, arrest, abstract, a/*fix. 

AiTTB, signifies before : as, antecedent. 

CiBCUM, signifies round: as, ctrctMnnaTigate. 

Ck»H, CO, coo, COL, COM, or COB, signify with, together: as, oohere, ooQect^ 
CDMpress, correlative. . 

ConTRA signifies againtt : as, contradict. This prefix is sometimes ohangM 
to eotmierf as, counteract. 

Db signifies yrom, or eknm : as, deduce. 

Dis generally implies s^paro^ion, or dinmUm: as«in cfusolve. It has some 
tones a negative use ; as in (Kiapprove. Dm takes also the form di and dif: ai 
in diverge, diftase, 

E or EX signifies out of or from : as eject, to cast out ; evade, to escape from. 
This prefix takes also the forms ec and ef: as, eccentric, efface. 

Extra signifies beyond or more than : as, extraordinary. 

In, DC, EN, lo, iL, and nt, before adjectives, have a negative sigmfication. 
as, inactive, not active. Before a verb, they signify tn, into, or eufokuL 

IvTEB signifies deiioeen or among : as, tntorvene, tntorsperse, to scatter 
among. 

Ob, oc, of, op, /or, in the way of: as, o&stmct, occnr. 

Feb, ihrough, or by: as, /pervade, to pass through; perchance, by chance 

Pbb or PBO, before : as, /^recede, to go before. 

Pbo, for, forth, orfonoard: as, prononn, for a nomi ; provoke, to call forth , 
promote, to move forward. ^ 

Be, o^otn, or 5acik.* a«, reenter, recalL 

Betbo, baehoard: as, retrocession. 

Se, aside : as, «eoede. 

Snnc, wi&out: as, sinficuxe, without care. 

Sub, sue, suf, suo, sup and sua, signify under: as, tn^scribe, to write mider. 

SuFEB signifies 5eyond^ above, or over : as, t^pematnral, beyond natnre ; m 
pervise, to oversee. 

Tb4N8 signifies over, or beyond: as, trantlSer, to carry over. 



3. GREEK PBEFIXSS. 

1. A and ah, in Greek, denote privation; as, ^inomalons, wanting rate; 
ONonymoas, wanting name ; anarchy want of government. 

2. Amfhi, both or two: as, .in^iAtbions, living in two elements. 

3. Aim, againtt: as, ^ntiacid, against acidity; antifebrile, against fever; 
antithesis, a placing against. 

4. Afo, afh, from: as, Jpostrophe a toining from; flyxtoresis, a taking 
from. 
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ft. DiA, ikroughi as, Diagonal, throagh the comers ; dunneter, the measure 
through. 

6. £pi, EPH, vpon : as, .Q»demic, upon the people ; ^i&emera, upon a day 

7. HsMi, half: as, iSemisphere, half a sphere. 

8. Htpeb, over : as, Hyperciitical, oyer-critical. 

9. Htfo, under : as, H^theais, supposition, or a phicing under. 

10. MxTA, beyondf over: as, Jfetamorphose, to chanise to another shape. 

11. Paka, ngainii^ •«•, i'ciraJox, something oontrary u> common opinion* 
12 Pbbi, around; as. Periphery, the dicmnferenoe, or measaie zoond. 
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ABBBEYIATIOVH. 



A arJni. Answer. 

JuJL& Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Academj. 

Am B. oe B, A, Bachelor of 
Arts. 

Alp. Archbishop. 

AeeL Account. 

A. O. Before Christ 

^ 2). In the year of our 
Lord. 

Adj\ Adjective. . 

Admr. Administrator. 

Adv, Adverb. 

Aet, Of age. 

AgL Agent. 

Ala, AlabaiHa. 

AU. Altitude. 

Am. American. 

.^ M. Before noon ; or in 
the year of the world. 

A. HL OT M» A, Master of 
Arts. 



Aswfu Anonymoiis. 
Apr. April 
Ark. Arkansas. 
ArL Article. 
Atty. Attomej. 

A. U. O. In the jear of the 
city I Bome. j 

Aug. Ajgust. 
Bart. Baronet 
EbL or hrL BarreL 

B. O. Before Christ 

B D. Bachelor of Divinity 

Benj. Benjamin. 

Bp. Bishop. 

O. or cent. A hundred. 

CapL Captain. 

Ocuh. Cashier. 

O. O. County Court. 

O. 0. P. Court of Common 

Ple»s. 
Chop. Chapter. 
Cfhoi. Charles. 



AbBREVIATIONS. 
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Ghron. Chronicles. 

Co. Company; county. 

GoL Colonel. 

GoU. College. 

Com. Commissioner. 

Gon. On the other hand. 

Gonj, Conjunction. 

Gongt, Constable. 

Cor, Corinthians. 

G. P. Court of Probate. 

Gr, Credit, or creditor. 

Gt, or Gonn, Connecticut 

Cts. Cents. 

Gwt. Hundred weight 

Z). A penny, or pence. 

Dan, Daniel. 

Z>. (7. District of Columbia. 

Z). 2). Doctor of Divinity. 

Dea, Deacon. 

Dec, December. 

Deg, Degree. 

Dd, Delaware. 

Z>ep. Deputy. 

DeuJt, Deuteronomy. 

Dfi, Defendant 

Do, or ditto. The same. 

DocU or Dr, Doctor. 

Dolh, or %, Dollars. 

Doz, Dozen. 

D,P, Doctor of Philosophy. 

Dr, Debtor ; doctor. 

10* 



DwU Pennyweight 
E, East. 
Eben, Ebenezer. 
Eccl, Ecclesiastes. 
Ed, Editor; edition. 
E, E, Errors excepted. 

E. g. For example. 

Eng, English, or England. 

Ep, Epistle. 

Eph, Ephesians. 

Esq, Esquire. 

Etc, et cetera. And others ; 

and so on. 
Ex, Exodus ; example. 
Exr. Executor, 
Exrx, Executrix. 
Feb. February. 
Fig, Figure. 
Fla. Florida. 
Fol Folio. 
Fr, French ; France. 

F, R, S, Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

Fur, Furlong. 

Go. Georgia. 

Gal, Galatians. 

GroU, Gallon. 

G^n, Genesis; general. 

Oent, Gentlemen. 

Geo, George. 

Ghv, Governor. 
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Or, Grain. 

G, R. Greorge the King. 

H. or hr. Hour. 

//. B, M, His or her Britannic 

Majesty. 
Heh, Hebrews. 
Hhd. Hogshead. 
// M. His or Her Majesty. 
Hon* Honorable. 
Hi SL E. Here lies buried. 
Hand. Hundred. 
la, or In<L Indiana* 
lb, or ibid. In the same places 
id. The same* 
i, e. That is. 
IlL Illinois. 
Jkcog, Unknown. 
Inst, Instant, i, e. present, or 

of this month, 
ifo. Isaiah. 
Jan, January. 
J(ju, or Ja, JameSi 
Jno, John. 
Jona, Jonathan. 
Jos. Joseph. 
Josh, Joshua. 
Jr, or Jun. Junior. 
Jttst, Justice. 
Kt, Knight. 
Ky» Kentmlkj, 
jL<i. Xouisiana. 



L, or Lib, A book* 
£. or lb. Pound. 
Larn, Lamentations. 
Lot. Latitude. 
Z. C, Lower Canada. 
Lev, Leviticus. 
Lieut, Lieutenant 
LL,D, Doctor of Laws. 
Lon, Longitude. 
LoTid, London. 
Z. S, The place of the seal 
M, Marquis. 
M. A thousand. 
M, A, Master of Arts. 
Maj, Major. 
Mar, March. 
Mass. Massachusetts. 
Matt. Matthew. 
JKf. G, Member of CongresSs 
Md, Maryland. 
M, D, Doctor of Medicine. 
Me, Maine. 
Messrs, Messieurs. 
Mi, or Miss, MississippL 
Mich, Michigan. 
Mo, Missouri. 

M,P, Member of Parliament 
Mr, Mister. 

Mrs. Mistress (pron. mum.) 
MS. Manuscript 
• MSS. Manuscripts. 
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^ North ; note. 
N.A, North America. 
N. B. Take particular notice. 
N, B. New Brunswick. 
N, G. North Carolina. 
N. E. New England ; north- 
east 
Nem. con. No one opposing. 
N. H. New Hampshire^ 
N. J, New Jersey. 
No, Number. 
N. 0. New Orleans. 
Nov. Nqvember. 
N. S. Nova Scotia ; new style. 
N. T. New Testament 
Num, Numbers. 
N. W. North-west. 
N. T. New York. 
0. Ohio. 
OIL Obedient 
Oct. October. 
0. S. Old Style. 
Oxon. Oxford. 
Oz. Ounce or ounces. 
P. Page. 

PcuorPenn. Pennsylvania. 
Per cent. By the hundred. 
Pet. Peter. 
PL Plural. 

P. M, Afltemoon ; Postmaster. 
P. 0. Post Office. 



Pp. Pages. 

Pres. President 

Proh. Problem* 

Prof. Professor. 

Prop. Proposition. 

Ps. Psalms. 

P. S. Postscript 

Q. or QiA. Question. 

Q. E. D. Which was to be 

demonstrated. 
Qr. Quarter. 
Qt. Quart 
Q. V. Which sea 
Rev. Reverend; Bevelatioik 
R. L Rhode Island. 
R. N. Royal Navy. 
Roht. Robert 
Rom. Romans. 
R. R. Railroad. 
Rt. Hon. Right Honorable. 
S. South; shilling or shillings. 
& A. South America. 
S. O. South Carolina. 
See. Secretary. 
Sect Section. 
S. E. South-east 
Sem. Seminary. 
Sen. Senior. 
Sept. September. 
Servt. Servant 
Sq. Square. 
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Ss. To wit ; namely. 
Si, Saint ; street 
S. T. D. Doctor of Theology. 
S. T. P. Professor of Divini- 
ty- 
S. W. South-west 

Tenn. Tennessee. 

Theo. TheologicaL 

77ie$s, Thessalonians. 

77io8, Thomas. 

TYm. Timothy. 

m. Titus. 

TV. Translator; treasurer. 

U. C. Upper Canada. 

Uk. The last month. 

U. S. United States. 

U. S. M. United States MaiL 

U.S.N. United States Navy. 

F.om'dL Se6b 



Vd, Virginia. 

Viz. To wity namely. 

VoL Volume. 

Vols. Volumes. 

Vs. Against 

Vt Vermont 

W. West 

W. L West Indies. 

Wh .Week. 

Wm. WiUiam. 

Wi. Weight 

Td. Yard. 

Td$. Yards. 

&. And. 

&c And others ; and so forth. 

4to. Quarto. 

Bvo. Octavo. 

12mo. Duodecimo. 

ISmo. Octodecimo. 
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ABHBSVllTloirs, 224, 226, 226, 227, 
228. 

Adjectites, 27 — descriptiTe, 87, 
118 — definitive, 88, 114 — claasM 
of, 118 — pronominal, 115 — syn- 
tax of, 164 — comparison of^ 116, 
165 - 'position of, 166. 

Ai>Ji7Ncr, 48 — of the snbjeot, 42 ^- 
of the predicate, 50. 

Adykkbs, 48, 128 — comparison o^ 
128 — syntax of, 180. 

Analysis of skntences, 28 — mod- 
els of, 24, 25, 26, etc. 

Appendix, 218. 

Apposition, 40, 148. 

Articles, 88, 114 — syntax of, 170. 

AlTBIBUTS, 24. 

AuxiLiABT ysBBs, 87 — natnie O!^ 
88,89,90. 

Capital letters, use of, 20. 

Case, 29 — nominative, 67, 149, 150 
~ possessive, 67, 152 — objective, 
67, 166, 166, 167 ^ independent, 
169, 160. 

Classes — of noons, 58 — of verbs, 
70 — of acyeotives, 113 



OtAOflaonoATiov — of sentanoes 23, 
of clauses, 180. 

Clauses — independent, 181 — sub- 
stantive, 132 — a^eciives, 134 — 
adverbial, 185 > conditional, 185 •» . 
abridged, 189. . 

Comparison — of adjectives, 116, 
117, 118 — of adverbs, 12a 

Compound sentences, 130. 

Conjunctions 54, 55, 185 — syntax 
of, 185 — corresponding with con- 
junctions, 186 — with adverbs, 187, 
#— with adjectives, 187. 

Conjugation of verbs, 87 — of 
have, 92 — of be, 94 — of love, 98 
— in the passive voice, 101 — in 
the interrogative form, 101 — in the 
emphatic form, 102. 

Composition — exercises in, 201,202, 
203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208. . 

Connectives, 136. 

Connection of clauses, 137 — by 
conjunctions, 137 — by adverbs, 
138 — by relative words or phrases, 
138 — by incorporation, 138. 

COSrSONANTS, 15. 

Derivation — of words, 219-20>21* 
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DlFBTHOBTOS, SO. 

FiovBBS — of etymology, 218^ of 
syntax, 214 — of rhetorio, 215. 

FnriTB YEBBfl, 88 — parsing ci, 88. 

•FORMAnOH OF TES8B8, 108. 

GxiTDBB, 29, 64. 

Grammatical bxultionb — synop- 
Buof,2S0, 281. 

bnuonvs moos -^ igmfeax of; US, 
172, 174. 

In TKBjBcnovs, 67 — ^yatex of, 188. 

IXTBANSmYE YEBB8, 71 — UBOd in 

the passive form, 78. 

fBBXGULAB YXBBS, 108 — llSt Of, 104. 

Lbttxb8,14. 

Lbttkb-wbitiho, 129. 

Modes, 75 — syntax of, 177. 

MoDiFT, 87 — modified subject, 87 — 
modified predicate, 46. 

NoMiKATT^Bs — Connected by and^ 
149 — connected by or, 150 — of 
coUectiye nouns, 151. 

Nouns, 28 — declension of, 68 — prop- 
erties of, 60 r- common, 28, 58 — 
proper, 28, 58 — syntax of, 148, 144. 

Number — of nouns and pronouns, 
20, 60 — of verbs, 85. 

Objectiyb case — syntax of, 155, 
166 — two objectives, 157. 

PABTiciPLiBS — present, perfect, and 
compound, 82 — present used psss- 
ively, 88 -^ parsing of, 84, 175. 

Particxfiai. nouns, 88. 

Parts of speech, 27. 

Person — of nouns, 29, 60 — of Tsrbs, 
65. 



Phrask, 24 ^ substantive, 141 •— ad* 
jective, 141 — adverbial, 141. 

Poetic ucenbe, 212. 

PossESsrva case — syntax of, 4 
152. 

Predicate, 28 — modified by an ob 
ject, 46 — modified by an a^june^ 
50 — modified by a clause, 51. 

Predicate adjbctite, 89. 

Predicate NOMiNATiyx, 85 — pan 
ing of, 85, 144. 

Prefixes and suFFDCsa, 221 — Sax 
on, 221 — Latin, 222 — Greek, 222. 

Prxfositionb, 42 — list of, 48 — syn 
tax of, 182. 

Pronouns, 29 — declension of, 68 — 
properties of, 60 — relative, 119 — 
compound, 121 — syntax of, 101. 

Proposrionb, 88. 

Prosody, 208. 

Punctuation, 107 — the comina, 197 
198, 199 — semicolon, colon, and 
period, 200. 

Regular verbs, 83. 

RxLATiyx FRONOUN8, 119 — parsing 
of, 120. 

Sentences —declarative, exclama 
toiy, imperative* 27 -^simple, 27 
— compound, 180. 

Speluno — mies of, 22. 

Subject, 28, 88, 84 — modified by aa 
adjective, 87 — modified by noun 
or pronoun, 42 — modified by aa 
adjunct, 42. 

Subject nominatiye, 85, 146> 

Subitituteb — consonant, 18 • 
vowel, 19. 
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BnrrAx, 130 — generftl exiroiMi <m 
the nilei 3f, 189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 
194, 196, 196, 197. 

TnrsK, 76, 77. 

Tbh8E8 of thi LrDicATrm Mode, 
— present, 78 — imperfect, 78 — 
perfect, 79 — pluperfect, 79 — first 
f atare, 80 — seoond future, 80. 

TnruB OF the Pocehtiaii Modi, 81 

Tiirsifl OF TBM SrajTOronra Mods, 
81,82. 



VsBBS, 81, 70 — transitire, 32, 71 — 
intransitiTe, 31, 70 — conjugation 
of, 87 — auxiliary, 87 — defeetire. 
110 — impersonal. 111. 

VEBSiFicAnoir — iambic verse, 209 
— trochaic yerse, 210 -»- anapsBStia 
Terse, *212. 

Vowels, 14 — sounds of, 16. 

Voice, aotiTc and passlTe, 7L 

Wbat, 121 — parsing of, 122. 

WoBM, 20 — modification e# 6S — 
dniTitton oi; 219. 



